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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, &e. 


Tae only House in the Kingdom at which Ladies and the Trade can procure the Newest Designs, on the 


best Material, is PREPARED WHITE GOTTA 
MRS. WILCOCKSON’S EMBROIDERY, BEAD, AND BERLIN WAREHOUSE, PERCHA ENAMEL. 


44 Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. | The simplest and most effectual REMEDY f; 
DECAYED TEETH or TGOTHACHE, no matte 
A large Assortment always on hand of Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets; Children’s Long Robes, Frocks, | how far decayed. It excludes the Air, and become 

















Capes, Pelisses, &c., handsomely designed for Embroidery or Braiding; Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, Habit- | as hard as the Tooth itself Ten Minutes after inse. 
Shirts, Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, and every other Article for Embroidery or Braiding, in endless variety. | tiom (See Opinions of the Press.) 
Parties supplying their own Material can have it marked or perforated at the Lowest Price. No Extra | _ Sold by most respectable Chemists in Town ani 


Country, at ls. 6d. per Box; free by Post, 20 Stamps, 
f Pri fr A Coll for Fi St _ direct of the Sole Inventors, Messrs. GABRIEL, the 
List o rl ee, mps. | Old-established DENTISTS, 33 LUDGATE HILL, 
~~ “ a were ee LONDON; andi3 DUKESTREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Every one can use the Enamel, ample Direction 
, NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. being enclosed. 
Also, the ROYAL TOOTH-POWDER, prepared 
from a Revipe as used by Her Majesty, ls. 6¢. pe 


B A N K 0 F D E P 0 S I : acer yo ap wanted. Terms advantageous 
stablishe . 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, the best in 
No.3 Patt Matt East, Lonpon, S.W. Europe, which never decay; ate fixed on the mos 
tender Gums, without extracting Stumps or causing 
7 any pain, on the principle of Atmospheric Pressure, 

44 from 3s. 6d. per Tooth; Set, 4%. 4s., which give un- 

Established A.D. 18 F versal satisfaction, are only to be obtained at the 
— - Dental Establishment. Observe, No. 33 LUDGATE 


4 r HILL, Five Doors from the Old Bailey, opposite the 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST on Deposit Accounts, to 3lst December, | ‘tan : : nni 
are ready for delivery, and payable daily. * | Milton Club. Consultation Gratis. All Communi 


7 . . cations receive prompt attention. Every Operat 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. skilfully performed, at Charges strictly moderate. 


Charge for Copying Designs. 



























Rate of Interest Six per cent till further notice. 





Forms for opening accounts free on application. 





Just published, 


REV. DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


PORTRAIT OF THIS CELEBRATED TRAVELLER AND MISSIONARY IS PUBLISHED 
BY SNOW, 





CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH BY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW. WAFERS 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty-two. Price 7s. 6d. From the Author of the ‘ Narrative of the Secox! 


This Portrait was seen by Dr. Livingstone prior to its publication, and he has since consented to accept a | Sikh War.” 
copy of it; and J. S. HODSON has the honour to announce that H.R.H. Prince Albert has been pleased to | “1 had long suffered from a deep-seated cou! [It is 
become a purchaser; also Sir Roderick Murchisen, with whom the Doctor is intimately acquainted. It is when Providence placed in my way @ box of yo 
admitted to be a most un nistakeable likeness. Sold also by J. S. Hopson, 2 Portugal Street, W.C. Pulmonic Wafers. I experienced instantaneous 


ae lief, and have such a high estimate of their etic —. 
A COLOURED MAP 





that I firmly believe they would effect the cure # 
most consumptive person. You may make 4" 








you please of this letter. Epwarp JOSEPH Tha 
EVERY WEEK, GRATIS, WITH THE DISPATCH, wext, Lieut. 3d Light Dragoons, Union Club Li 
on 
TO FORM THE MOST PERFECT ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give | 
stant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Censure Ix th 
Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and lw! conc] 
MAPS ALREADY ISSUED. They have a pleasant taste, Price ls. gd., 2° sens 
, n s. : Sse) 
October 4  .... Persia. December 6 ... Northern half of India. . Rela oy a Bceaiee Also lab 
October 11 ..... China. December 13 ... Sardinia. mie ‘ . te 
October 18 ...... North. West Provinces of India. December 20 ... Southern portion of India. Dr. Locock’ s Cosmeiic. hest } 
October 25 ...... General Map of Australia. | December 27 ... Plan cf Manchester. A delightfully fragrant preparation, for improv culty; 
November 1... Dethi. | January 3...... Double Map of Asia. and beautifying the Complexion, rendering ™° : dam: 
November 8 ... Nagpoor. | January 10...... New South Wales: clear, soft, and transparent. removing 4 all Brup ans 
November 15... Scinde (Western India). January 17...... Bombay Presidency. Freckles, Sunburn, Tan. Pimples, a d Rous? of the 
November 22... Lombardy and Venice. | January 24...... Plan of Lucknow. j Sold in Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 45. ‘ halfia 
November 29... Punjab and Cashmere. January 3l...... California, with Utah. Beware of Counterfeits. Observe the wor® . x 
Any one of which will be forwarded for Siz Stamps, with a future Paper, or one not out of print. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC” on the Governm™e! _ mM 
outside the Wrapper. cure 7) 





Sold by all Chemists. 


Maps published previous to the commencement, but uniform with the Series as above. 


August 9 .........-00...... Canton River. | August 23...... General Map of India. 
Either of which may be had at the usu al price of the Paper. 


EPPS'S eae. = bitten 


This excellent preparation is supp! 
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The price of the DISPATCH is, unstamped, 5d. : stamped (to go free by Post), 6d. | packets, Is. 8d. and 10d. A tin canister, CO” 
The Friday Eventng Edition may be received in the most distant parts of the Kin; gdom on Saturday Morning. | 7% Ibs., 11s. 6a. 17 
Portfoli ith Spring-clipped Backs, are now read ~e 8s Gd 8+ | “James Epps, Homeeopathic Chemist, © st | 
Seay ee Teed Sree Se ne Cree een GS CEG FERAY, IC Th, CS., lay GES UPAES. | dilly ,82 Old Broad Street, City ; and 112 0 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL NEWS-AGENTS, AND AT THE OrFice, 139 FLEET StREET, LONDON, | sell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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WAITING FOR A PARTNER. BY KARL HARTMANN. 
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Ube Aational Magazine. 





(It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received: nor 
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WAITING FOR A PARTNER. 


BY KARL HARTMANN, 





Ix the Tyrol, when the sun goes down and the day’s work is 
concluded, the peasantry and inhabitants of the small towns 
eae for a far more serions business than their own 
‘adour to obtain a livelihood,—to wit, the grave and ear- 
lest matter of dancing. Then the young maiden of the agri- 
cultural districts meets the more refined, but less robust, 
vamsel of the town; and each contrives to express her opinion 
the other by liftings of the eyebrows, shrugs, and nods, or 
“ail-audible remarks. 

Not so, however, the beautiful maiden before us, who, se- 
“ite in her own charms, sits so proudly there, happily con- 

uning the claims of others without the slightest anger or 





‘Thess. She has sallied forth in all the splendour of her 











66 





gala costume; the brilliant new kerchief cast about her head | 


in such a graceful fall that it adds dignity to the face and 
height to the form. The heavy gold earrings with great 
pendants, now her pride, have been the heart’s delight of 
many an ancestress; for these trinkets are heirlooms in 
many of the Tyrolese families of the peasant class. Across 
her shoulders is a handsome and showy shawl, embroidered 
probably by herself, and now, with the earrings, her chief 
glory. Her large sleeves of spotless white are of the finest 
lawn; they come from the shoulder and descend in loose 
fullness to the wrist. The rest of her costume is equally 
characteristic and handsome. She thinks herself fine enough 
almost to be mistaken for a lady of the land. 

There she sits, looking on the already engaged dancers, 
and waiting for the partner whum she believes and knows 
to be the handsomest man in the whole province. He will 
come presently, and then his manly face, his figure, and his 
unapproachable dancing, shall, when united to her beauty 
and braveries, render them the chief couple in the dance. 
She can afford to wait for all this, therefore settles herself 
easily in her seat, finds a resting-place for her elbow, takes 
one hand gently in the clasp of the other, and waits in 
patience for his coming who shall perfect these anticipa- 
tions. L. L. 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN PARTS. 


How does it happen that in France there are signs of the 
New Year at least & month earlier than in London? Is it 
because we have more tegard for the Old Year than our 
fickle neighbours, that we abstain from publishing almanacs 
and annuals for the new one until the beginning of Novem- 
her; or is it because they have more hopefulness in thei 
disposition than ourselves, that they prepare for his advent 
at the very commencement of October ? Perhaps the French 
live faster than we do; but however that may be, it is cer- 
tain that during this latter half of the eighteenth century 
they look upon their year as dead at least three months be- 
fore the natural expiration of its term of lite. 

And when we say three months, we are rather under- 
stating the time; for if the more respectable of the Parisian 
booksellers prove their decency and forbearance by keeping 
back their publications for the New Year until the old one is 
at least nine months old, the more reckless members of the 
trade will not allow us to live quietly even through the first 
weeks of autum:. without reminding us brutally that again 
another twelvemonth has gone. The first almanac, or batch 
of almanacs, is like the first gray hair, or rather like the 
first paralytic shock; we know that we may expect ano- 
ther soon afterwards, and that with the third all will be 
over. We are therefore surprised that in France, where 
every thing is regulated by law, there is no law to prevent 
the too-early publication of almanacs, for at present the 

‘beginning of the end” really commences too soon. Before 
0s quite accustomed ourselves to the substitution of 
one numeral for another in the dates of our letters, we find 
that we are in the month of June; and we have no sooner 
reached the beginning of September than we are already 
thinking of the New Year. 

The almanacs have now long since appeared. The book- 
shops in the passages, the book-stalls on the quays, and, 
above all, the windows of the Librairie Nouvelle on the 
Boulevard are full of them. After French cookery, the French 
of almanacs is one of the most Wonderful Gallic 
curiosities we know of. There are now almanacs for ali 
classes and conditions of men; and when we say men, it 
must be remembered, as the American preacher observed, 
that “man embraces woman.” An eastern traveller, Such 
as Mr. Lutfullah, might imagine that in France every in- 
dividual had a different method of computing time. Other- 
should there least tive hundred almanacs 
for five hundred distinct professions, and a five hundred and 


contection 


whiv be at 
for the man who has no profession at all? 


We have not examined the Almanach de l Homme sans 


Etat f for the ap proaching } vear. but we have no doubt that it 
is quite as interesting as any of the ot hers. ‘There must be 
Sole dif hi 1 ilty, to be sure, about the Mmemori ib le di Vs in the 


class of men who make a point ot doing no- 
of course, have done many things that 


calendar: fora 


thine at all, cannot, 


have become celebrated. Nevertheless, “some have great- 
ness thrust upon them,” and it occasionally happens that 
the man without a profession meets with an irresistible 
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Of course, ifa man have any calling at all, it is ¢ asy 
enough to name the high days and holy days of his cra; 
The cook is reminded of Caréme’s self-slaughter on that fatal |] 


occasion when the Prince de Condé’s fishmonger decej, 


him; for the musician, a red letter is affixed to the day 


AV O}} 


which catgut was first used for fiddle-8trings ; the goury 


| 
— | 
| 


‘lid 


is told of the distovery of truffles; and the heart of him thar || 
delighteth ih strong drinks leaps within him as he notes t)y. 


four-thousatidth atiniversary of the planting of the vine. 

And let not the reader imagirie that the almanacs y 
have mentioned exist only in the writer’s imagination: f 
independently of all trades and professions, there are 4! 


r | 

almanics for those Who eat and for those who drink. 

those who rejoice and for those who mourn, for those yw! 

are rich and for those who are poor. The creditor has |), 

special alimanac, but the debtor is also supplied with o), 

of his own. And in the case of debtors and creditors. 
can understand that two distinct modes of reckoning ti 

are necessary—so slow are the months to him whio hold 

the bill, so rapidly do they glide by to him who has to ta 

it up. 

The worst almanac published in France is that of 
postman; in fact, it is no almanac at all. Even the pos:- 
men theniselves are half ashamed to claim for it any hi'e 
appellation than that of calendrier, or “éalendar,” and th: 
real name for it is “ pretext” or “reminder.” It is, in fact 
a flimsy piece of printed pasteboard tetidered in exchar 
for a solid five-franc piece , Of an alinanac sent out 
hopes of bringing back a s salmon 4 in the shape of an étreui 
Like the almanac-venders themselves, the postman is de- 
termined not to let the old ye ar die quietly out before clain- 
ing the spoils of the new. Why will not some one tell hin 
Why will he not read in his own almanac, that the year does 
not begin in December ? 

I told him so myself three years since; and he so far pr 
fited by my remark, that the year afterwards he absolutely 
came before the end of November. He had heard that i 
sieur intended to go away. (Of course he did, he wanted to 
avoid the New-Year’s gifts.) Acéordingly he thought i 
sieur would like to receive his felicitations before taking lis 
departure. It was not précisely “felicitations’ thar uJ 
postman receivéd in return; bit fortunately he did not 
derstand English, so puttifig the thoney in his pocket, | 
went off with a bow to administer almanacs in the adjaceu 
rooms. 


yo f 





No. 14 in the hotel, which the expectant postman w 
now honouring with his rounds, was inhabited by an Ene- 
lish gentleman who understood very little French, and w) 
happened to be waiting for a registered letter from L 
Owing to these two facts, the object of the postman's Vis 
was naturally misunderstood. 

“ Best-ce ue le quatorze ée est chez aw lui?” 
home ¥) eried the begs 


(Is number { 
Lee] li il 





| ay Yes,” 


ging letter-earrier to the wail 
‘he sleeps.” 
Then came a tap at the door, then a louder one, respo! 
to by a grutf shout of “ Aunt Tray.” 
funt Tray, Aunt Tray dong,” continued the Engist- 
Mah, till at last the postman entered. 


repli d the Jargon; 


chance which is denied to those who during a certain por- | The Bal Mabille of the night before had nearly \ 

tion of the day have to submit to certain fixed rules. He | out our triend’s pockets, and supper at the Maison 1! 

is in the park when a young lady with an angelic face and | had completed the operation. Accordingly the arrival 

a Rothschildian fortune is run away with by her horse. He | “registered” letter from England —doubtless well st 

seizes the impetuous quadruped by the bridle, and—runs | with notes—was an agreeable and timely surprise. An vt! 

away with the voung lady himself. Some day, when the | nary communication would have been left down-stairs & 

Victoria and Albert is out cruising she will ship a sea, or | the porter’s lodge, but a lettre recommandée required the = 

spring a leak, or burst her boiler, and some man without a | nature of the recipient in the postman’s day-book. 1! 

~ fession W il] be close at hand with his vacht to save he r fore the appearance of the Jacteur, with his box of rf : 

Majesty's life. It was a man without a profession who | slung over his neck, was gladde ning to the heart vl - 

brought up the ammunition tothe Guards on the field of the | 14, Nothing but the prospect of money could have ™ 

Alma when they had exhausted the whole of their cartridges; | him throw off his drowsiness and attempt to utter a re! 

ind capricious Fate, after shooting down four officers, who | and, as it was, he confined Inmself to the slightly unm 

had been s n succession in search of the waggon, actually | gible exclamation which we have chronicled above. / 

spared the amateur in a shooting-jacket, who bravely volun- | seeing the postman advance towards the bed wit! 
thing which had the form, colour, and gener il ap] 
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4 Jetter, No. 14 rose in his couch; when finding, after all, 


-at the supposed epistle was merely an almanac, or calen- | 
| ‘ay. enclosed in an envelope, he was exceeding wroth, fell | 


hs 
‘ounterpane. 
Another Englishman, who had only been three days in 


<> of his wares. 
“Three times,” said my compatriot, “has that fellow 
nto my room to sell his confounded almanacs.” 
I “ Do you mean the man in a glazed cap, with a box slung 
~1 his shoulder ?” 
“Yes,” continued our indignant countryman. “ After I 
told him once that I didn’t want any thing, he seemed 
say that it was of no consequence, and returned the next 
lay, I sent him offagain; but at last he would insist on my 

ding one of his almanacs, and as the fellow was getting a 
nuisance, Why—I kicked him down-stairs.” 

“ He has had his New-Year’s gift, at allevents,” I thought. 

Let us hope that the injured postman did not retaliate 
1 his porter, when that important functionary presented 
uimself at his door to offer the usual congratulations ; for if 
so, the porter may in his turn have presented his foot to his 
wood-nerchant, who may have paid a similar compliment 
.o the butcher, who may have passed it on to the baker, 
until the effect of the kick, which was given with the great- 
st good faith on the staircase of the “ Hotel Milor,” was at 
length felt through an entire arrondissement. 

The illnatured Englishman who had kicked the facteur 
bv way of étrenne soon became renowned for his brutality 
throughout the hotel. The young lady in a silk dress who 
rought the washing home, and who played the Giselle waltz 

the piano (with one hand) was afraid to enter his room 
with the linen, and asked me to be kind enough to take 

reve of his shirts, which I did, and to pay his bill, which 
| didn’t. The landlady, who had charged him one frane 

y centimes for his ordinary wine, altered it to one franc 
twenty-five; while a bottle of brandy, instead of figuring 
t four franes in his account, was marked at three—being 
uly fifty centimes more than was paid by the Frenchmen 


aS themselves. When the Ist of January at last arrived, and | 
baptiste, the head-waiter, came to congratulate us all on the 

wrival of the New Year, and to wish we might get it good 

" ud happy,—nous la souhaiter bonne et heureuse,—the 
icking lodger had no pipe tied up with ribbons presented 

kim; not to him did the demoiselle de comptoir from the 


re tender her soft hand in token of slight affection and in 
ae hi pe of a large gratuity; not éor him burned the punch 

ineur, Offered to his assembled lodgers by the pro- 
‘tor of the establishment. Altogether, the irritable and 
zutly brutal Englishman lost a good deal, though, by his 
u account, he saved enormously. 


Vis . 


There is rather a sucrgestive point of distinction between 
sInanner in which a Frenchman takes his New-Year’s gift 
it that in which an Englishman receives his Christmas- 

An Englishman knocks at the door on Boxing-day, 
ws he has called for his Christmas-present, receives it, says 
Thank you,” and goes off to get drunk with it, if such be 

nis pleasure, which we believe it generally is. He resorts 
nv untradesman-like artifice,” as the advertisements say, 

i does not pretend that he is merely anxious you should 
= hay py hew year,” When he is in fact in search of a 

hping gratuity. 











, 
- 


renchman, on the other hand, never asks for the New- 


Ss gilt, which he is nevertheless longing to obtain. Thus 


among the bedclothes, and covered up his head with | 





| description of sucrerie all the vear round. In the meanwh 
| | paris, mistook the same postman for a pedlar trying to dis- | 








We think not: for 
Besides, if our supp 
sition were COrrect., the centleme rn would not 


gentlemen to so many young ladies ? 
the old ladies receive presents also. 
make such @ 
fuss about spending fifty or sixty frances a-year on swee'- 
meats; on the contrary, they would be investing m every 


the whole male population of Paris is in arms against sugai 

plums. A man will spend half his fortune in the coudisses of 
the Opera without a murmur, and then wonder indignant! 

how the confectioners can think of charging four francs a 
pound tor bon-bons ! 
that they are kind enough to sell them so cheaply as the. 

do. There are not six confectioners in Paris from whom | 
bon-bons can be bought, although there are hundreds of | 
shops where they are sold. That is to say, if you purchase 
them elsewhere than in the Rue Vivienne, or in about two 
other of the fashionable thoroughfares, you might as well 
not offer them at all. You will be thanked very politely, 
your present will be looked at for a moment, and thrown 
aside directly you have left the house. 

Accordingly, if the fashionable confectioners chose to | 
combine and raise their prices, they might really charge a 
franc a sugar-plum, and all the Parisians could do would be | 
to buy their sweetimeats just as they do now. 

We do not suppose that bon-bons are often bought merely 
fur the purpose of eating, though undoubtedly it 1s their fate 
to get eaten at last. It is very certain that you can’t cat 
the cases, and it is the case that forms the elegant and 
valuable portion of each packet. Besides, if people ate bov- 
bons for the sake of nourishment, they, in the first place 
would not find them at all nourishing, but rather the con- 
trary ; while, in the second, there would be an end to giving 
them away as presents. It is of course essential that a pre- 
sent should possess no intrinsic value, or it ceases to be a 
compliment, and becomes a benefit conferred; that is to savy, 
an invitation to ingratitude. What would be thought of a 
man who, instead of the traditional conical case of sweet- 
meats, should think of sending a leg of mutton to thie lady 
at whose house he had been visiting all the year round? It 
is true, that in England presents of game are made (the pity 
being that they are not made oftener) ; but, on the other 
hand, they are seldom received until the birds are in a very 
advanced state of decomposition, so that this again proves 


the truth of our remark, that in order to be Thoroughly ac- 
ceptable, presents should be almost entirely useless. 

They are not useless, however, unless the happiness you 
see depicted on every face as you walk along the Boulevard 
is without importance. For the Boulevard has been 
verted into a fair some two or three niles long, and 
stalls on each side of the road are full of every thing tha 
child cannot possibly want, but that it may very natura 


wish for. Accordingly, the faces of the children are illu 


I 
nated with joy, and the mothers themselves are alu 
equally delighted. Godfathers, too, are cheerful, and are secu 
purchasing balloons, pistols with cork bullets (attached by a 
piece of string to the trigger, SO aS to prevent ail possibill 
Won't Lo, 


of their inflicting mortal wounds), watches tha 


swectmeats that will, dolls tor the girls, swords tor the 


to slash the dolls’ faves with, picture-books for those who 


von't learn to read, books with prettier pictures still | 
those who have learned to read, besides regiments ot 
soldiers, Noah’s Arks, and boxes of bricks for French 

build houses with, and for English boys to buiid houses with 
occasionally, but ordinarily to throw at one another a : 


the room. 


abil © postman gives his trumpery calendar, the waiter his | There are a few embroidered slippers and cigar-ca 
— ited clay-pipe, which you don’t smoke; while in every | on the stalls for young ladies who have been tuo lazy to 
i uter the plate which holds the cigars exhibits at work themselves to give to their prétendus and broth 
. time a few boxes of bon-bons, the very decanter | and about five hundred things which it would be becoming 
hii uns the water for your absinthe bel 4 tied up tor the pret ndus and brothe rs to rive tv the vou! 
. eternal pink and blue ribbons. | return. For, as a general rule, men appea N 1 . 
S uso on the principle of offering a little in ord to | Day in one character only, that of givers. 7 
reat deal, that so many pounds of coniects ire some married ones who are mean enough to force thei 
7 . he commencement of every year by so m ind daug 3 : t 
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' 
tory to reflect that in the great majority of cases the hus- | 
bands themselves have in the first instance to supply the 
money, 

The conduct of some parents in making presents, or 
rather in abstaining from making presents to their children, 
is still more reprehensible. There are no fathers, we be- 
lieve, who are base enough not to give their children any 
presents at all; but there are some who, in the form of one, 
will bring them home something which supplies an actual 
want, and which is therefore deficient in the first essential 
ofa legitimate étrenne. Thus, a little boy who has been 
dreaming for some weeks of a horse and cart with music in 
it, will be put off witha _ of new shoes; while a young 
lady of six, who has long been sighing for a doll with eyes 
to open and shut, finds that her New-Year’s gift is to consist 
of six pairs of stodkings. The poor children can only cry. 
They know they have been defrauded; and if their mean- 
spirited parents forget themselves a second time, and try 
to convince their yictimised offspring that necessaries are 
nicer things than' luxuries, there is no saying what bad 
results may not be produced. The first lesson in casuistry 
has been given; and the boy before long may be expected 
to show some signs of a wish to enter a lawyer’s office ; 
while the girl herself will, in all probability, grow up a con- 
summate hypocrite, with malice in her heart and a mission- 
ary-box in her front parlour. 

It is said, too, that husbands sometimes show an unwill- 
ingness to make presents to their wives on New-Year’s Day. 
ur readers have probably heard that edifying story of two 
husbands, each of whom was willing to present a new shawl 
to the wife of the other, while neither would give so much 
as a Palais-Royal brooch to his own. The wives entered 
into a conspiracy, and by means ofa little harmless intri- 
guing, each became the possessor of a magnificent cashmere 

after which the husbands were let into the secret. 

But, not only do the Parisians raise a terrible outcry 
about the presents, they even refuse in the present day to 
pay the visits which custom formerly required. A few years 
since they used, at all events, to leave their cards at their 
fricnds’ houses; then they took to sending them by their 
servants; now they absolutely forward them by post. 

In Russia, society seems to have gone a step further even 
than in France; for, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, those 
who have no wish to pay visits simply hand over about half- 
a-sovereign to some charitable association ; and in due time 

list is published in the newspapers of those persons who 
are prevented by circumstances from calling on their friends, 
and who have accordingly given their card-money to the 
poor. It is said that this list gets longer every vear, and 
we can readily believe it. ' 

In the meanwhile, the English pursue a system which is 
simpler still. It is absurd to visit people who, if they are 
equally polite, must already have gone out to visit you; and 
to send cards by post benefits no one but the post-office. 
The only certain way of offending no one, pleasing most per- 
sons, and completely satisfying yourself, is not to pay New- 
Years’ visits at all. H. S. E. 


_— a ——E -_—— 





A CHRISTMAS VAGARY. 


BY V., AUTHOR OF “1X. POEMS” 





AND “ PAUL FERROLL.”’ 


[Completed from p. 205.] 
Ir was nearly evening when she arrived on the borders 
of a small lake, between which and the rocky base of the 
hills there was room for the road only. The road wound 


round the rocks, which frequently receded from the straight 
line, and made deep angles, filled by the lake; and in one of 
these places, she perceived an oldish man, standing at a dis- 
gauging the 
She perceived by his gestures that he | 
and concluded from his position, that instead of 

turning up along the rocks, he had gone straight forward, 


tance in the water, and with a stick carefully 
depth on all sides. 
was blind: 





ne 
—e 


and so become bewildered in the deep water. She was about 
to call him, though hardly hoping he would hear her at such 
a distance; when the old man himself turning toward the 
shore, seemed listening, and then cried aloud, “Whom do | 
hear there? Who goes by?” 

The princess, though wonderstruck how he could haye 
distinguished the sound of her footstep, answered aloud, 
“One who will help you, if you want help.” 

“Yes, yes,’ ’ cried the blind man. “W hat good angel is 
come to rescue me ?” 

‘No angel whatever,’ 
I can do.” 

“Take care of yourself, however,” said the man. “I don't 
know where I am; I got here che water which has been, 
more than once up to my chin; and now I am standing on a 
rock, which I reached by mere chance ; and all around me 
my staff fails to find the bottom.” 

“Well then, do but stand still, and I will try what I cay 
do,” said Aioio. 

She looked round for means to fulfil her promise, and 
saw that there was hidden under some alders a small boat. 
She cried to the blind man to take courage, for she should 
svon be able to reach him with succour; and it was indeed 
but a short time before he heard the sound of vars coming to 
him through the water; and, by direction of the princess, 
laid his groping hands on the side of the boat, and with 
coolness and dexterity scrambled in. 

“Say nothing as yet,” 
trouble. The boat is very old, and has, I think, been aban- 
doned as useless. It lets the water in on all sides. I could 
scarcely reach you; and the chances are many against get- 
ting to the shore. I will bale it out, and do you pull for our 
lives.” 

The blind man did as he was bid, and with strong stroke 
urged the feeble bark across the water. It wabbled rather 
than flew; and when it had gone two hundred yards, sud- 
denly sprang a plank, and went down like a stone. But by 
the luckiest chance they were just out of deep water; and 
springing on their feet by instinct, found that when the 
the boat settled they were standing not quite up to their 
knees in water. 

“No fear,” said the princess; ‘we are near the shore, 
and I see stones the whole way. Step out—so—and I will 
lead you. There—now right on—a little to the right—there 
are weeds; now you feel the water is shallower every step. 
Here we are on the bank again.” 

“O preserver, lovely lady, beautiful angel !”’ s said the blind 
man in a transport, kissing: her hand and kneeling at her 
feet. 

‘Alas, you must not call me lovely,” 
“Tam very ugly ; nobody loves me.” 

“What you do is lovely,” said the blind man. 
good is the same as to be beautiful. of 

“O by no means,” said the princess; “you are quite 
mistaken. Nothing but being blind could lead you into such 
an error. 

“T can’t tell,” said the blind man, “having never seen; 
but one thing I am sure of, that being so lov elily good as 
you are, you will complete your kind work to me, and guide 
me home to my village, for I am quite bewildered.” 

“] will,” said the princess, “if you will tell me where it 


” 


said Aivio; “but I will try what 





said the princess ; 


es To do 


lies. 

The old man gave what directions he could; and Aiol 
readily comprehending the landmarks which he told her 
look for, they set out together. 

“Can I do nothing in return for your kindness ? 
the blind man. “ le there nothing in which you wal 
help ?” 

“The only thing I want is to know where to fi 
masglik,” said the princess. 5 es 

“The mortal who went to deliver Tizjick from Fweit® 
said the blind man. a 

“The same, the same,” cried Aioio. ‘ Where is he* . 

“ Nay, I know only that I directed him to that adventU™ 


’ said 
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said Aioio; ‘for we are not out of 
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and am now suffering in consequence. You have perceived 
what fine ears I have; and for that quality I was employed 
by the Ophrien to watch his private gardens ; but after the 
escape of the princess, he would have killed me, had I not 
heard him murmuring his project to himself, and got away. 
I am still endeavouring to get home to my village, and 
should have perished but for you.” 

“ But where is Tormasglik ?” said the princess, little in- 
terested in the fortunes of the blind man. 

“ 'Tormasglik was blown into one of the deep prisons of 
the Ophrien; I know not where; but I can give you this 
help. Whenever he thus confines a prisoner, he always 
blows another hole at the distance of a mile, which goes 
down to the level of the prisoner, and then runs horizontally 
to his place; and the Ophrien then sets a large stone upright 
on the mouth of this tunnel, which closes it, and at the same 
time marks the dungeon. There is a whole row of them not 
far off, —at a place called Siprys; and if you can find the right 
oue, you may have a chance of delivering your friend.” 

The princess thanked the old man with transports of plea- 
sure, aud could not be glad enough that Janz had left her 
the road by the lake, and taken the other himself. She has- 
tened her companion’s steps and her own, and before long 
saw a neat village rising before her, which the blind man’s 
description declared to be his home; and soon recognising 
the path along which he was accustomed to grope, strode 
boldly on, holding the princess by the arm, and using her 
cuidance merely against chance obstacles. His wife re- 
ceived him with great pleasure; and when she heard what 
the princess had done for him, she welcomed her heartily to 
their home. 

But she could not help examining with curiosity the 
creat ugliness of the princess; and as nobody felt that re- 
spect for her which her rank at court had exacted, Aioio 
found that she was the object of remarks by no means agree- 
able to her feelings. The servant-maid when outside the 
door burst into laughter; and the children of the house at 
play grew suddenly serious when they saw her, and sus- 
pended their games to look at her with wonder and curiosity. 
Next morning the princess, before her departure, put a heavy 
purse into the blind man’s hand, telling him to use it in 
place of the appointment he had lost by the help he had 
viven Tormasglik; and the news of this generosity spread- 
ing, many of the inhabitants came around her as she went 
away, in hopes of benefiting by her wealth and kindness. 
She saw among them many who were ragged, or sick, or 
old. She was very generous, and freely relieved every one 
ofthem; and each one as she assisted them blessed her, 
aud desired for her that her wishes might be fulfilled, and 
ler way be prosperous. 

She was pleased at their kindly feelings, and turned 
ruce more to look at them before she departed; but that 
was a pity, for in turning her eye fell upon a set of ragged 
buys who were pointing at her, and laughing with all their 
luerry careless hearts,—some swelling their cheeks in mock- 
ery of her spotted puffy face; some gaping to imitate her 
thick lips ; and some hiding their faces while their shoulders 
shook with merriment. Aioio averted her head, and went 
ou her way. “ Alas,” said she to herself, “the vilest here 
excel me.”” And quite dispirited, she pursued the way which 
‘he blind man had directed her towards Siprys. She had 
‘0 pass through a wood as she went; and on her way 
“ie perceived, a few yards before her, a wood-pigeon stand- 

¢ on the ground under a red cedar, with drooping wings 
nd halfshut eyes, and it neither moved nor showed any 
“gn of consciousness as she approached. The princess, 
Who was full of kindness to every thing that lived, went up 
) the pigeon and took it in her hands; and it was so light 
‘4at she readily perceived it had eaten scarcely any thing 





‘Poor pigeon!” said the princess kindly. “ How came you 
in this state?” 

She had not expected an answer ; but as she spoke there 
stepped a very minute figure out of the feathers of its de- 
formed throat, and said to her: 

“The pigeon was one of three in its mother’s nest; two 
were strong and healthy and have fled away.” 

“ Poor pigeon!” repeated Aioio. “ And why was it just 
this one which was destined to suffer.” . , 

“Tf it had not been this, but one of the others, you would 
have been equally sorry for that other,” said the tiny figure. 
“Some pigeons must suffer in the natural course of things, 
and those that fled away were not of the number. It was 
Janz who turned the neck of this pigeon awry by laying 
hold of it to pull it too quickly out of the egg.” 

“Careless Janz,” said the princess, “he injured me too !” 

“Tam going to set all right with the pigeon,” said the 
figure. ‘“ Already has my work begun.” 

And leaping to the ground from the bird’s neck, the 
figure stood there; while the bird, panting less and less 
visibly, let its head fall on one side and ceased to live. 

“Ts that the only remedy ?” said Aioio, trembling a little, 
and setting the bird gently down on the moss. 

“In some cases,” said the figure. 

Aioio would willingly have asked more; but the minute 
figure had passed away among the moss, and her most care- 
ful search could not discover it, nor would it answer her 
any more. She therefore moved forward on the path she 
believed to be the right, very much heart-stricken by the 
experience she had gone through, but only more fixed in 
her determination to relieve the beautiful and beloved Tor- 
masglik, if possible. 

It was not very long before, as she went forward, she 
heard her own name loudly called, and perceived at a height 
above her on the hills Janz himself, walking in an opposite 
direction to that which she had taken. She answered him ; 
and bounding down the hill, he met her, exclaiming: 

“Ts it possible, princess ? are you here? How wonder- 
ful, how astonishing! Where have you been? where are you 
going ?” 

“Nay,” said Aioio, ‘what surprises you so much? If 
you did not see me, nor expect me, what made you call my 
name ?” 

“T did it,” said Janz, ‘‘ because there was no reason why 
you should not hear.” 

“Nor any that I should,” said the princess; but not 
being interested in further discussion of that matter, she 
told him what she had heard from the blind man about Sip- 
rys land.” 

“That’s very lucky,” said Janz. “Iam glad you helped 
him out of the water; and now J know Siprys very well, 
and can lead you there. You were going just the wrong 
way ; So it is fortunate you have got me to guide you.” 

Aioio having none better, assented; but she did not agree 
in Janz’s opinion of his own skill. It was about half a day 
before they arrived within sight of the mountain where 
Janz said the place called Siprys was situated. It was a 
dreary place, too high and the soil too poor for any trees 
to grow on it; and yet though so high, the ground was flat 
for a long way round, and showed nothing but a stony 
brownish-green surface, and here and there a stunted willow. 
But as far off as the eye could reach, Aioio perceived a row 
of shining points, which she conceived must be the white 
stones with which Ewelth marked his prisons; and ani- 
mated by the sight, she forgot her fatigue and the discom- 
fort of the cold wind and rough surface, and set off running 
towards these objects. Janz followed her; and they s 
reached a long low row of what might be taken for | 
stones, set upright at the distance of perhaps two yards from 


; 


& long time. She supposed it had been wounded; and | each other, and undistinguished by any mark which might 

vefully examining it, found that it was no accident that | enable the beholder to fix on any one in particular. ‘There 

41 brought it to this state; but that its throat was by | were at least fifty; and the great difficulty now occurred, 

‘natural infirmity growing inwards, so as gradually to | which was the stone that marked the prison of Tormasglik. 

event it from swallowing at all. Janz, however, was not at all discouraged. Ile drew out of 
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his } hg three | alls, and off ring the m inarow to the ~ in- | not show her, lest in freeing him she should entangle herself, 
CESS, asked her to choose one. She touche d the first that |} as had been his Case with Tizjick. 
came to hand; and Janz, putting up the other two 


+ ——~ -——__- 4 





, went “Only leave me,” said he; “there -is yet time. G 
to a distance, and shutting his eyes threw the ball at ran- | generous Aioio. Tell me but one thing: is Tizjick safe 9" 
doy » al 1 it hit the third stone from the end of the row to 53 Yes,” said Aiolo. 
the right. “Then Ido not regret my death,” said the printe. “ To1] 
“That's lucky,” said Janz; “the third ball hits the third | her so. Bear my love to my mother; and go, good and kind 
| stone. ‘There’s ‘Tormasglik, you may depend on it.” Aioio, for none can long bear this prison.” 
} And so saying, without waiting to hear any thing Aioio | “T have something to do I love better than to live,” saiq 
\| might or might not say, he began to drive at the stoue with | Aicio; and searching about carefully, she felt the thread 


A prece of wood which he found: and the soil having eVi- | which was tightened by the distance aut which the prince 
| dently been freshly moved, he soon succeeded in overthrow. | stood from the wall; and recalling carefully what she had 
ing it. A great wind rushed upwards from the earth as the | forced out of Tizjick about her celiverance, she twisted her 
stone fell, leaving open a sort of tunnel; and when the wind | fingers in it, and in a moment it fell loose from the prince, 
| Was spent, they perceived the way clear down a ladder, the | but folded Aioio violently in its coil, and withdrew into the 


other end of which was lost in darkness. Aioio was in great | rock, dragging her with great violence against it. 


agitation. Tormasglik sprang to her deliverance; but before he 
‘Prince,’ eried she; “ Tormasglik, are you there ?” could do any thing for her, she had fainted with the violence 


“Who calls?” said a voice, which seemed to come from a | of the shock against the rock; and when in this state, the 
great depth below. “Is it you, my Tisjick? O go away, thread suddenly released its hold, and ran back, the end 
lest any harm should befall you.” disappearing, and the small hole in the rock closing. Tor- 

“Tis Ajoio,” said the princess very mournfully. masglik caught the princess in his arms, and, half in despair, 

“You, princess?” answered the voice. “What wonder | half in hope, tried to force himself up the rope, but with 
brings you here? T beseech you, let my father and mother | Aioio to carry it was impossible. While he was struggling, 
know where I have died, for I am near my end.” he perceived the light which came from above suddenly ex. 

‘No, no; Teome to deliver you,” said Aioio, at once pre- | tinguished, and in a moment a harsh rebounding sound was 
cipitating herself on the steps of the ladder, and beginning | heard down the tunnel, plainly that of great stones which 
without hesitation to descend. were rolling down. He sprang instinctively away, and as 
“Stop,” cried Janz, holding her back by the arm; “why } far as he could along the floor of the cave, which passed hori. 
cannot he come up here? Prince, can you see the light? | zontally away from the shaft, and thus avoided the blows of 
Can you climb up to us?” the stones which came rattling down. But the mouth seemed 

“T see the light, but I cannot come,” said the prince. | to be filling up with them, and the air was thickened with 
“Go away, L conjure you; for any one who enters here must | the dust and small fragments which accompanied the fall, 
lie. Dear princess, neither you nor any one must attempt “Here, then, we must perish together,” said the prince 
this descent.” to the still unconscious Aioio. ‘* Wake not, kind Aioio, till 

“Yes, to save you,” said Aioio; and wresting her arm | your gentle spirit shall be free from the pains of this linger- 
from Janz, she went downward, and was soon out of his | ing death.” 
reach. ‘The steps of the ladder continued down the face of But as he spoke, he perceived that the dust was settling, 
the rock for some depth, and then ceased. From the last | and that light began again to come down from the mouth of 
step hung a rope, which flew from side to side of the tunnel, | the shaft. The terrible noise also, and its long dismal echoes, 
set in motion by a wind which continually blew either from | were ceasing; and he heard at intervals a voice, which ai 
one side or the other. All was darkness below; but as the 





| 





length became clearer, and which repeated in accents of 
princess paused on the last step, the voice of Tormasglik | terror and sorrow, 


reached her, entreating her to return, and assuring her that ‘“ Princess, are you safe ?” 
all h Ip must be in vain. * Who calls ?” said ‘Tormasglik, 
“Princess,” he said, “the rope hangs at several feet “7, Janz,” said the voice. “TI thought a few stones 


above my head; and, moreover, each effort that I make to | might help you to climb up to the ladder, and I threw them 
reach it does but tighten the bonds which secure me; 1} in; but I fear rather too many.” 


must die here. Go back, generous Aioio; I shall die happier “Indeed you did it carelessly,” said the prince ; “but | 
from the recollection of your kindness.” believe you have saved us;” for he perceived that the stones 

“You must not talk of dying,” said Aioio; “love is | had happened so to roll over one another as actually to make 
stronger than death. J will save you.” a sloping way up very nearly to the lowest rounds of th 


So saving, she steadied herself as well as she could on | ladder. 
the last step of the ladder; and taking off the shawl which The moment this became apparent, he sprang over th 
Janz had thrown on her shoulders when they set out on | still unsettled stones,—climbing and retrograding, springin 
their journey, she tore it into three lengths; and drawing up 





} 


lightly as they gave way under his feet, getting on with 
the rope, twisted them, and tied them one after the other to | strong will and a strong foot,—till he actually reached the 
the end of it. She then gently let it down, and inquired of | ladder. Here, supporting Aioio on one shoulder, he used 
the prince if it reached him. | his other hand to guide and steady his steps up the uncertall 
“Tt touches the floor,” said he; “ but is many yards from way; Janz all the time congratulating himself at the t 

. | that he had thrown down the stones, and encouraging | 
“T will soon be with you, then,” said Aioio; and slipping | prince with the certainty that he would be safe. The pru 

ij . one hand over the other, she descended the rope until her 

. uched the rocky floor. 

Where are you, dear Tormasglik ?” said she, for she 





said nothing; his breath was, indeed, nearly exhausted by 
the efforts he had to make ; but he made them success!) 
and stood at last free in the open air again. His whe: 
cares were now for Aioio. The fresh air revived her, but 82 
“Here,” said the prince, who saw her plainly; for the | tried in vain to stand; and when she raised herself from 1 
darkuess which hid him from her was not darkness to his | masglik’s arms, she sank together like a shivered glass, 
accustomed eyes. She sprang to lus side; and with her | had he loosened his hold, would have fallen on the grew 
warm hands seized his, which were as cold as death. She | Janz threw down his long cloak, and folded the top eve? * 


’ 








to draw them towards her, and then found that they | moss-grown stone by way of pillow; and on this cow 
were fastened down; but there was no rope or chain that | prince gently laid the princess, calling out, 


T 





| he could feel. There was, in fact, only the same slender “ My guardian, my benefactress, Aioio !” 
. 1} thread which had held Tizjick, and which the prince would | Aivio opened her eyes, and fixed them upon him. : 
', . 
| — 
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i have spoken; but her chest had been crushed by the 

and a little blood rising to her mouth prevented her. 

\ sn | struggled to Come over 

7 cer do what her will prompted. At that moment, the 

tle figure which had relieved the pigeon appeared 

, instant at her side; and expanding cloudily into the 

»ortions of a man, passed a shadowy hand rapidly over 
and snatched off the skin which Janz had let fall in her 


her lips; but her lips could 


| 





‘y, He had done and was gone almost before he was | 


put in that instant the princess was dead. And now, 
ved from the disfiguring skin, her real beauty returned 
| its excellence. ‘The sweet expression, the pure com- 
niexion, the high-bred nose and forehead, the graceful lines 
the figure,—all reappeared. Nothing obscured them now 
djat she was dead; and though it was the same Aioio, yet 
Aivio exalted, supreme, amiable, whom none could 

soo and net love. The prince gazed with a tightened heart ; 
f admiration, and regret tugged at it. Janz wept rivers 


‘ears, and wished he might never do so much mischief 


avain; and to repair, as far as he could, the injury he had 
‘ted, he joined with the pomp in carrying her down to 
nearest village (that of the blind man), where, laying 
hor in the market- place, they collected every possible cir- 
ance to do honour to her in her death. Messengers 
were despatched to the king and queen her parents, and to 
the other members of the family ; and during the short in- 
terval which elapsed before their arrival, a most noble cata- 
gue had been prepared, upon which the body of the prin- 
cess was place d. All the villagers came to gaze upon it, 
aud filled the air with the recital of her generous actions 
when she was with them; the children came, awe-struck by 
her majestie grace, and involuntarily made their rustic 
obeisance before her unconscious presence. The courtiers 
liiany of the citizens came in from the capital; and 

ng on her marvellous beauty, said: 
~ Ah, that gracious countenance is like the graceful and 


us acts she did : those gently-dilated nostrils speak of 


‘mind; those slender fingers and open palms tell 
uinteously and how courteously all who asked were 
ILow lovely she is—as lovely as her life !” 
lhe king her father listened to all that was said witha 
sslemm pleasure, and secretly wondered at himself for not 
having highly appreciated her during her life. The queen 
mother wept bitterly, and said, 
‘L always saw her like this. Alas, Aioio!” 
Then every body present, with tears and sobs, joined in 
welamation, * Aioio, Aioio !” 


INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, 

Il, MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY (continued). 
Ucrine the winter months, and in rainy seasons, the rivers 
cave are so swollen as to prevent ingress beyond 
and sudden risings have been known to take place, 
r olf egress for several hours to parties already on the 


ide. Fortunately for us, early spring as it was, the 


rs had within a few days fallen sufficiently to allow of 


» crossed,—though not without difficulty, Stephen 

d us,—rendering it desirable that we should lose no 
availing ourselves of the lucky chance, as a sudden 
might again render this impracticable. Nothing 
‘more lovely than the morning waien wh dawned upon 
nd visit to the cave. The party being ready in good 
the ladies assembled in the yn Rapa and found 
isement in each other's dress. 

| Boston lady wore a delicate pai 
i plaid dress tucked to 


) 
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r of lavender panta- 
the knee, and a plaid scarf 
md her head, which gave a jaunty 
Panta- 
i Soberer gray and dark dresses, also tucked to the 
med the prevailing costume; and much as before 

» joked and laughed at our cave-attire, we had 

our return to appreciate its comfort and security. 


jue appearance Lo the tout ense mble. 





At seven a.m. we started; and passing quickly through the 
portions already Visited, found ourselves betore long on the 
banks of the Styx, where our progress the day before had 
been arrested. ‘Lhe passage across the Styx is short, uo- 
thing more than a ferry ; and landed on the opposite bank, 
we scrambled and slipped over the wet mud of the receding 
stream to Echo river, down whose dark deep waters we 
glided in a flat boat, the mellow voice of Stephen rousing 
the silence with snatches of song. ‘This river of tathomless 
waters flows through a long and winding tunnel, the natural 
masonry of whose sides and vaulted roof is sv smooth, po- 
lished, and ilawless, that not an interstice is to be found 
large enough to receive the most delicate tinger-nail of the 
most delicate hand in creation. Within these waters live 
fish, white and transparent, needing not eyesight in the pro- 
found and eternal darkness which reigns here: these fish, 
like the spiders and crickets which inhabit the walis of the 
cave, present no traces of eyes. White, transparent, and 
sightless, these blind bleached children of the dark bear wit 
ness here, in the bowels of the earth, to the same order, har- 
mony, and fitness, which rule the stars and planets “in the 
infinite meadows of heaven.” 

Landed on the rocks, we awaited the return of the boat 
with the rest of the party ; and singular the sensation was, 
as we watched the receding of the only connecting link be- 
tween us and the outer world. A mischance to Ste phen or 
his boat, and unless we could have mustered courage to re- 
main for long hours on the identical spot where he had lett 
us, moving neither to the right hand or the left, in all the 
horrors of darkness,—for our lamps would soon have burnt 
themselves eut,—the chances for our final safety would have 
been small indeed. Wild tales are told of persons having: 
been lost in the mazes of this cave, and being discovered 
only a few hours after, crouched on the ground like wild 
beasts, chattering and jibbering in the terrors of insanity. 

In imagination only was our courage tested; and or 
more assembled together, we proceeded through aven 
and galleries 
precipice, where we heard the waters dropping and sp! 
ing below; now crossing a formidable ravine by means o 
a frail wooden bridge that yielded to our steps,—till to all 
appearance We had reached the end of our destination. No- 
thing could we see by the feeble elimmer of the oil-lamp 
which Stephen, always leading, held in his hand save, as i! 
appeared to us, the closing of all these wondrous gallo 
in a wall of solid rock. The place where we stood in hid 
file was too narrow to admit of our passing one another « 
veniently, so we gazed over each other’s shoulders in n 
wonderment at what was to come next. Presently, lifti 
his lamp above his head, Stephen disclosed to our wonderin 
gaze a tall ladder resting perpendicularly against the wall, 
and gave the word to mount. Up this ladder we climl 


iInnumerable,—now along the edge of s 


following the example of our practised leader, and using lik 
| him our backs as well as our arms and legs in making the 


ascent. A small circular hole at the top of this formidable 
ladder, through which we passed doubled up, admitted us to 
the glories of “ Martha’s Vineyard,” so called from the 
sides, and floor being covered with stalactites resemblin 
Here Stephen got up an illumi 
tion for us, and beautiful was the effect. Indeed, from this 
point till we reached the Rocky Mountains, there was 
thing but a succession of wonders and beauties. Slip) 
aud sliding on, we entered a long and lofty gallery, a mil 
in length, where the first specimens of gypsum, or whi 
lime, are to be found; and thence through chambers 
various dimensions and names, —such as the Clevel 
Cabinet, Spear Hall, Flora’s Garden, Angelina’s Grotto, & 
—all more or i beautif 


large bunches of grapes. 
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aud having, as we thought, exhausted our wonderment and 
delight here, we next found ourselves in a beautiful chamber, 
its roof shining and glittering with the purest gypsum, in 
forms of the most eaquisite and graceful flowers, rosettes, fairy 
horns of deer and elk, Oberon spears, and whatever else there 
may be dainty and fragile, moulded with the utmost nicety 
and perfection: white and transparent as alabaster, cluster 
after cluster of these formations meet the eye on all sides, 
and never is a lamp raised to the ceiling that some fresh 
beauty is not disclosed. Here we lingered, hunting for 
specimens on the thickly covered ground,—happy he who 
could find the freshest and best. But we had yet two miles 
to travel over the Rocky Mountains to the Dismal Hollow, 
—or the Valley of the Shadow of Death, as Stephen more 
poetically termed it,—a deep cavern in which the Mam- 
moth Cave terminates, between nine and ten miles from the 
mouth: that is to say, the main avenue here terminates; 
for the extent of the cave in other directions, where long 
and numerous galleries are known to exist, has yet to be dis- 
covered. Thejascent aud descent of the Rocky Mountains 
is no joke. Formed of loose fragments of rock piled one upon 
another in all the reckless profusion which nature alone can 
afford, they present a steep rough succession of hills or moun- 
tains of rock and stone nearly two hundred feet high. 

Arrived at the summit, Stephen bade us wait there 
while he descended, aud with biue lights showed us the 
chasm below... An awtful-looking place it was! Dismal 
Hollow, it might well be called; and even the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death could be scarcely more fearful and 
appalling in its physical aspect only. Descending into this 
hollow, we shortly reached the extremity of the cave, Se- 
rena’s Harbour, which is filled with large stalactites—one 
sixty feet high, supposed to be the largest in the world. 

And now I hear my readers ask, How is this Mammoth 
Cave supposed to have been formed? and to Professor Silli- 
man, the scientific explorer of this wonderful work of nature, 
I leave the reply: 

“You may inquire, What has formed the excavations of Mam- 
moth Cave? I answer clearly and decidedly, water, and no other 
cause. Nowhere else can we find such beautiful sculptured rocks 
as in Mammoth Cave; such perfect unequivocal and abundant 
proofs of the action of running water in corroding a soluble rock, 
The rough-hewn block in the quarry does not bear more distinct 
proofs of the hammer and chisel of the workman than do the 
galleries of Mammoth Cave of the denuding and dissolving power 
of running water, At Niagara we see a vast chasm evidently cut 
by water for seven miles, and still in progress ; but we cannot see 
beneath the cataract the water-worn surfaces, nor the rounded 
angles of the precipice: while the frosts and rains of countless 
winters have reduced the walls of the chasm itself to a talus of 
crumbling and moss-grown rocks. But in the Mammoth Cave 
we see a freshness and perfection of surface such as can be 
found only where the destructive agencies of meteoric causes are 
wholly absent, aided and quickened as those are on the upper 
surface by the process of vegetable life, wholly unknown in the 
cave. Here we have the dry beds of subterranean rivers exactly 
as they were left thousands of years ago by the stream which 
flowed through them when Niagara was young. No angle is 
less sharp, no groove or excavation less perfect, than it was 
originally left when the waters were suddenly drained off by 
cutting their way to some lower level. The very sand and 
rounded pebbles which pave the galleries now, and formed the 
bed of the stream of old, have remained in many of the more 
distant galleries untrodden even by the foot of man. The rush 
of ideas was strange and overpowering as I stood in one of these 
before-unvisited avenues, in which the glow of a lamp had never 
before shone, and considered the complex chain of phenomena 
which were before me. There were the delicate silicious forms 
of cyathophylia and encrinites protruding from the softer lime- 
stone, which had yielded to the dissolving power of the water; 
these carried me back to that vast and desolate ocean in which 
they flourished, and were entombed as the crystalline matrix 
was slowly cast around them, mute chroniclers of a distant 
epoch, ‘Then there were the long succeeding epochs of the 
upper secondary ; and these past, the slow but resistless force of 
the contracting sphere elevated and drained the rocky beds of 
the ancient ocean; the action of meteorological causes com- 








menced, and the dissolving power of fresh water, following the | 


almost invisible lines of structure in the rocks, began to hollow 
out these winding paths, slowly and yet surely.” 
M. M. H. 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE FIRST PRINTERS 
AT FRANKFORT. 


BY THE BARON SCHMIDT VON DER LAUNITZ. 


Tue Baron Schmidt von der Launitz is one of those famous 
modern German sculptors whom their country honours her. 
self by employing in the execution of great national works 
such as the one before us ;—works, moreover, which are not 
only interesiing from the cbject of marking a people’s grati- 
tude to their great men, but in many cases not less so from 
the splendid artistic talent and noble feeling evinced in the 
design and execution by the artists themselves. 

There is no country in Europe which possesses so many 
of these public monuments to men who have distinguished 
themselves in the arts of peace as Germany. We in England 
possess but few, the French still fewer ; for while the capital 
and principal cities of the latter abound with memorials of 
great princes and generals, the number of such testimonies 
to literati and men of science is comparatively small. In 
England, public statues have been but seldom erected to 
other than statesmen and military men. There is no public 
statue of Shakspere; until very recently, but one to Bacon. 

In Germany the matter is very different ; Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, and many others, are placed on high in public places 
in the German cities, for memory, admiration, and gratitude. 
We trust a time is coming when this fault of our country- 
men will be remedied. : 

Most national expressions of this kind are in Germany 
initiated by the Government, and, whatever be its faults in 
other respects, in this at least it yields to none. But the 
group of statues now engraved are the result of the spirit 
and good feeling of the citizens of Frankfort, who, deter- 
mined to set at rest the long-vexed question of the invention 
of printing, at least as far as lay in their power of public 
acknowledgment, have put/summarily aside the claims of 
Laurence Costar of Haarlem; and not being able to decide 
precisely on the relative merits of Guttenberg, Faust, and 
Scheeffer, have included all three in one group,—a method 
we might recommend in the settling of other disputes. 

The figure of Guttenberg stands in the centre, having on 
either side those of Faust and Schaffer, a companionship 
singularly fitting to the modern opinion of their relative 
merits; Guttenberg being asserted to be the inventor of 
movable types, who entered into partnership with Faust, a 
rich merchant of Mentz, and received the assistance of the 
latter’s capital and intelligence. Peter Scheoeffer was au 
assistant employed by them, who improved still more upon 
the invention by the adoption of a method of casting the 
type, thus saving enormous labour in the process. 

The observer will see how excellent in point of design 
this arrangement of the group is, telling as it does the 
whoie story at a glance; and not less admirable in point 0! 
technical merit is the disposition of the lines of the figures, 
which, in whatever view we take them, are always expres- 
sive, manly, and simple. There is no straining for effect, no 
swagger, no attitudinising; the observer sees at once that 
there is no sham heroism about these men, they are true 
workmen and labourers in their vocation, who had other 
matters of thought than how they should look before the 
eyes of any one. There is a harmony, and just balance, and 
mutual agreement, so to speak, about the three which can- 
not be sufficiently commended, suggestive as it is of thei 
object and success. They wear the dress of their own time, 
with all its details thoughtfully worked out; there 1s 2° 
wretched affectation of classical costume or conventiol: 
attitude; but the character and dress are proper to their az° 
aud country, as earnest craftsmen of the Rhine-land in ™ 


| middle of the fifteenth century. 


The knowledge of this great work is another of the bene- 
fits which the establishment of the Crystal-Palace sculptut® 
gallery has conferred upon the lovers of art; and in this $3" 
lery we recommend a thoughtful study of the group 1tse# * 
our readers. shoe 
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THREE CHRISTMAS-DAYS IN THE LIFE OF 
PAUL BISTRE, ESQ., ARTIST. 


If. 

4 year has elapsed since the events recorded in the first 
. studio of Paul Bistre to the palatial dining-room of his 
posite neighbour. 
~ For many days previous, the inmates of the respected 
}ouse of Smythe had been stimulated to unwonted activity 

approach of Christmas and its customary festivities, 
vhieh were to be on a scale of extraordinary magnificence. 
\Ivs. Smythe, with a condescension that did credit to her 
<x, had gone down into the servants’ dom: ains, and had 
syiperintended the manufacture of mince-meat, pies, jellies, 
J other gastronomic pomps and vanities ; with her own 
yd achieving such triumphs in the art of cookery, as to 
iso the heart of Sarah, the legitimate professor, to burn 


{ 


alousy. 

“Did you ever see such a meddlesome old cat,’ would 
plain-speaking female remark, while pouring out her 
rievances to the sympathetic Buttons. “I can’t stop in 
ith such an old cannibal; and what’s more, | 
won't neither.” 

As jor Augustus, the confidant of these envious animad- 
yersions, (he Christmas preparations had weighed still more 
heavily upon him; “for what with one thing and the 

lea,’ as he very justly remarked, “a feller hadn’t a mi- 
uute’s peace.” He had had to take lessons in waiting at 
le from an experienced footman, to try on new liveries, 

ct his ruby locks to the daily action of the barber’s 
‘as ifa feller could help having straight hair,” as 
-said,—to take out cards of invitation, and to run on in- 
erable errands; all which employments, though light 

in their way, told up considerably When they came to be 

1 to what he designated as “a feller’ s reglar work.” 

Out of the kitchen, the same activity had been mani- 
fested; and in the drawing-room might be noticed a gigantic 
iti in crochet, the pattern of which bore some 
listant resemblance to sprigs of holly, and which testified 

he untiring industry of the elder Miss Smythe. As for 
Edith,—the beautiful and sprightly Edith,—she had had 
and the wreaths and garlands of ever- 
sreeis Which decorated the rooms bore testimony to the pro- 

vy of her taste. 

As Badger Smythe, Esq., sat at the head of his massive 
aud surveyed the goodly company around him, his 
warmed with pride, and his solemn face lit up for a 
nt with a faint smile. ‘The wax-candles could not 

‘sllone on a better company, more select, more respect- 

There, on his right hand, was Dobson,—the man of 

hers for whom he entertained the highest esteem, who 
ed ge office on full salary at least ten years : before 
| had come in his own carriage. It mattered 

0 him that Dobson was deaf, and carried an ear- 

t, or that his naturally unamiable temper had been 
still more acid by the attacks of chronic gout; he was 
he could take a pleasure in bawling to, a man whose 
“ngs did him honour. Mrs. Dobson too,—the ancient 
lio sat next, with ears of golden corn among her grisly 

was she not of a good family, distantly connected, 
t, with the Earl of Marshgate ¢ 2 and would not such a 

adorn any feast? Then there was Dr. Madrepore, 
brated physician, whose practice was among dow- 

\ peers,—polite, talkative, and cheerful ; with his 
, besides being a very agreeable pe rsonage in her- 

s apertect oracle in matters concerning the no bility 
aAaW alking red-book, indeed, having the relation. 
as she termed them, at her 
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‘better classes,’ 
to her sat Mr. Bilston, and opposite Mr. Sedgwick, 
two of the 

Bilston was a 


1 ol Bilston, Sedgwick, and Co. most 


wholesale dex 


} 
lers in the City. 





ou of our narrative, and the scene shifts from the hum. | 
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widower, and came alone; but 
his bereavement by bringing Mrs. Sedgwick, and the two 
Misses Sedgwick, and Master Samuel 8 edg ywick. The latter 
young gentleman making himself str: ng ly uncomfortable 
with too great a quantity of pudding, was led away from 
the table to the drawi ng-room sofa up Peres by the pru lent 
Augustus before the dessert made its appearance, 

Then there was Mr. Moriarty, a talented Irish 
man, occupying au important literary position on an aris- 
tocratic morning paper. He wh side by 
the sweet specimens of the softer sex Impersonated respec- 
tively by Miss Smythe, and Miss Wabbles, her maid 
The latter lady was a gaunt young girl of forty, ¢ 
spectacles and a few long snaky curls, offering a 
contrast to her stout married sister, 
from one end of the board. 

These were the principal characters in the little drama 
that was acting round Badger Smythe’s table ; 
he looked upon as supernumeraries,—unimportant in them- 
selves, but making up a very good show when you looked 
at them er masse. For instance, there was his niece Aimy, 
a very pretty little girl truly, with beautiful golden hair, 
deep-blue eyes, and all that sort of thing; but 
poor, and an orphan. Being the daughter of his late 
it was his duty to have her with him on Christmas Day ; 
and, poor girl, there was not much harm in her! Mr. Alfred 
W idge tt too, ‘the young man sitting between two of his 
cousins, the Misses Sedgwick,—he occupied a very insig- 
nificant position in society, being only a clerk in his uncle's 
office. But then he behaved himself so well, 
scrupulously to his toilette, and partes d his hair so nicely in 
the middle of his forehead, that the ladies insisted upon his 
being invited. The ladies’ influence had also gained the 
admittance of Mr. Paul Bistre into the hallowed precincts 
of Badger Smythe’s dining-room. On the first 
the name of that rising young artist, the retired « 
decidedly opposed LO his coming, lilkkin ry. as I, a ~ uid, Lo 
sit at the same table with “the party” who had paint 
portrait ; but was at last forced to relent under the strong 
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persuasive powers of Mrs. S., and the still ronger hyste- 
rical taleuts of his darling Edith, who vowed that if Mi 
Bistre was not invited, she would leave home, and take a 
situation as nursery-governess, like her cousin Aimy. ‘Thus 


it was that our friend Paul found his brightest dreams trans 
muted to realities; and, seated next to the fair girl he | 
lieved he loved, his brain painted delicious pictures of futu- 
rity, in which the tall bright-eyed Edith invariably stood 
forth as the principal figure. 


Twelve months had worked wonders in the fortune of 


the young painter. No longer did he oecups 


story at the watchmaker’s, but revelled in the luxuriane: 
of the drawing-room floor. No longer did his pict ives d 


pend on the uncertain patronage of Jew dealers and brokers 
but met with a _ ig sale 
easel. In fact, > his in 
himself a little name in the woi 
exhibit it to the passers-by on a glittering 
His outward man showed the 
no less than his splendid studio; his coat was better, h 
shirt whiter, his hair 
stache more r¢ 


they quitt his 
us he had made 
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change in his circumstances 
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Crularly trimin d than formerly. Ba Lor r 


Smythe, Esy., whose preju liceS were how g tempered 
down by some fine old te rt, notice L this, and wondered how 
he could have opposed his coming. He thought to himself 
that it was a pity his father hal not got him into gs 

government ofiice liste ad of makin r him a } unite r, espe- 
cially when he observed with what mai 1 ke ly 


listened to all he said. 
Another person noticed this also; and that p 1 
no cther than Mr. Widgett, who looked dage ‘eg 


and telt that he ought to kill him on 


that presented itself. Nobody knew « Mr. W tt 
himself the toil and anxi: ty the dis | ; y head 
of hair had cost him: and now it was 
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questionable beauty of a pair of brigand-like moustaches. 
It was too bad; he wondered Edith had not more sense; 
and he felt sick at heart, and would have liked to have 
slipped under the table into oblivion. He would try not 
to think about her, not to look at her—to forget her. This 
was a bitter resolution to make; but circumstances de- 
manded it. 

“You seem out of spirits to-day, Alfred,” said Miss Pa- 
tience Sedgwick, who had noticed her cousin’s woeful ex- 
pression. 

“Not at all, I assure you; very happy indeed, thank 
you; but—shall I hand you some grapes ?” 

Miss Sedgwick expressed her willingness to partake of 
one or two; and the gallant young gentleman sought a 
short respite to his afflictions in attending on his fair 
cousins. | 

Mr. Moriarty was grand over his wine; he told stories 
that made every body laugh, even to the solemn Augustus, 
who forgot for a while the slavery that a “feller” had to 
undergo, and concluded that the talented journalist was a 
“brick.” The only drawback to these funny anecdotes was 
the necessity of repeating them over and over again, in a 
series of shouts, down the ear-trumpet of the irascible Dob- 
son, who was determined not to miss a word of them, 
although he did not appear to appreciate their humour 
at all. 

“T ean’t see that,” he weuld growl, after his friend 
Smythe had bawled out a second edition of a long narra- 
tion for his especial edification. 

Mr. Smythe would then repeat the dose in a higher key. 

“Ah, very smart, I dare say ; but not very clear.” And 
with that he would sink into a state of semi-stupor, until 
his attention was again roused by the laughter occasioned 
by some other “smart” saying of the Irish wit. 

“Tt must be adreadful thing to be deaf, Mr. Bistre,” said 
Idith in a low voice to the artist. 

“Dreadful; especially when Miss Edith Smythe is speak- 
ng. 

“T don’t like flatterers,” remarked the young lady in 
question, trying to lock very much displeased. 

“Did you speak, Miss Smythe ?” remarked Bistre in- 
nocently. 

“Did T speak, indeed! 
poor Mr. Dobson.” 

“T hope not. Try me with avery quiet little whisper.” 

“Very well. You are a wicked, wicked man. Did you 
hear that, sir?” 

Paul smiled, and whispered in his turn; calling her his 
sweet Edith, and telling her that she was an angel, which 
caused her to blush very much and look at her plate. Miss 
Wabbles from the other side of the table saw the blush, and 
would have given worlds to have heard the words. She felt 
scandalised, and wondered how her sister could have been 
so imprudent as to allow Edith to sit next such a designing 
young man. Her niece, too, was such a giddy girl; Mrs. 
Smythe ought to have thought of that, and have consigned 
Mr. Bistre to the care of some older person, whose discretion 
would have been a proper check on his ardent nature. It is 
easy to conceive the annoyance that Edith’s blush caused 
the correct Miss Wabbles; but it is more difficult to imagine 
the state of misery that it occasioned Mr. Alfred Widgett. 
He felt that it was all over with him; that instant annihi- 
lation would be most agreeable; and he grasped a silver fork 
convulsively as though it had been a poniard, and scowled 
at the brown moustache. There is no knowing to what 
awful lengths he would have gone next, had not Mr. Smythe 
proposed they should adjourn to the drawing-room and have 
alittle music. Upon hearing this, Alfred dropped his weapon, 
and rose from the table. The others did the same, with the 
exception of Mr. Smythe, the doctor, and the invalided 
Dobson, who had yet to discuss the merits of another bottle 
of port. Seeing Edith rise from her seat, Widgett rushed 
towards her as a sort of forlorn-hope, offering his arm to 
escort her up-stairs. 


Why you're getting as deaf as 
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“Tam very sorry, Mr. Widgett; but I have already ac. 
cepted a previous offer from Mr. Bistre.” . 

“O, indeed—thank you—beg your pardon,” stammered 
forth the unhappy youth. 

“] will find you a lady in my place. Here, Amy dear,” 
said she in rather a peremptory tone to her fair-haired cousi, 
“take Mr. Widgett’s arm, and lead him up-stairs.” 

The young lady addressed as “ Amy dear” did not appear 
to relish this strange command, and sat still in her place. 

“ Amy, why don’t you take his arm ?” urged her cousin 
rather pettishly ; but seeing that this had no effect, she added 
coaxingly and in a whisper, “Do, Amy dear; it will be such 
a good joke.” 

“T really don’t see it, Edith,” rejoined her cousin; “ be. 
sides, Mr. Widgett would, I dare say, prefer making his own 
choice ;” and with that the little lady rose from her seat, and 
swept from the room upon the arm of one of the Misses 
Sedgwick, who happened to be near, leaving Edith in a 
state of amazement. 

“What airs some people give themselves!” said she to 
the painter, as they mounted up-stairs ;—“ my cousin, for 
instance. You would not believe, but papa had only in. 
vited her out of charity, and yet she is as proud as a pea- 
cock.” 

Paul was rather startled at this little burst, but managed 
to conceal his surprise; and merely made some remark to 
the effect, “that it was a dreadful thing to be so poor,” 
which caused Edith to rate him for being satirical. He 
soon forgot his displeasure when he looked into Edith’s 
face, and saw how beautiful it was, how perfect, how noble! 
His artistic eye revelled in the vision, and he thought how 
it surpassed the faint image he had painted some monthis 
ago, and which now hung in his bedroom. Besides, whi 
was this Amy, that he should care about what was said to 
her? evidently a pert, cross-grained, little mortal; or else 
Edith, who was incapable of any thing but what was good, 
would have spoken more kindly of her. Whatever Edith 
did was right. Was she not his superior in every thing? and 
how could he presume to judge her conduct by his own nar- 
row standard? Could it be possible that she loved him? He 
did not dare to ask her, for fear of a denial. No; he would, 
at any rate, allow this one evening to pass without risking 
that death-blow to his hopes. Such were the thoughts that 
rushed in rapid succession through the fertile brain of Mr. 
Paul Bistre, as he passed with his fair companion from the 
basement to the drawing-room floor of Badger Smythe’s man- 
sion. The others scon followed in a goodly procession ; the 
rear being brought up by Mr. Alfred Widgett, wearing on 
his face the funereal expression of a chief mourner, and sup- 
porting two mutes in the persons of the two eldest Misses 
Sedgwick. The evening passed away quietly enough; a 
choking atmosphere of respectability pervaded the house, 
and prevented any thing like joviality or animal exuberance, 
and cast even a gloomy shadow athwart the glowing brain 
of the facetious Moriarty. He had attempted a comic song, 
of that burlesque pathetic class that hints of poisommgs, 
back gardens, and cruel fathers, at which Bistre laughed 
immoderately, to the annoyance of the sentimental Miss 
Wabbles, who remarked that the legend was very affecting: 
which literal interpretation of the meaning of the ballad " 
upset the humorist, that he fell back on a reserve of smat 
jokes adapted to the shallow perceptions of his audience. — 

There was a great deal of small scandal going on amovs 
the elder ladies, and some heavy political talk in the ranks 


| x - . . ad as 
of the gentlemen, Badger Smythe, Esq., taking the lead, 


was to be expected from such profound ability. With the 
younger ladies of the party flirtation seemed to be the ordel 
of the day; even the exemplary Miss Jane Smythe, wi" 
whole life-work had hitherto been divided between the Tea 
ing of good books and the making of flannel garments © 
the Doreas Society, now made a dead set at the widow’™ 
Bilston. Miss Prudence Sedgwick did a little skirmishns 
with the literary gentleman; and her sister Patience %" 
barded the heart of Widgett, and would certainly have D“™ 
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q breach in that sensitive organ, had she not been repulsed 
hy the glowing image of the fair but fickle Edith. 

Master Sedgwick, having recovered from the plethora of 
pudding which had disabled him in the early part of the 
evening, Was now suffering from a lack of amusement, and 
peevishly expressed a wish to have a game at something; 
but was quieted by his mamma, who made some unpleasant 
remarks to the effect that little boys should be seen and not 
heard; which so affected the young gentleman, that he im- 
mediately sank into a state of torpid sulkiness, which he 
would occasionally shake off for a moment to make preda- 
tory excursions to the sideboard, attracted by the dainty 
show of luxuries thereon. Paul Bistre was happy, his whole 
soul being concentrated in Edith; and he listened to her 
yoice, Which was a little shrill and shrewish, and thought it 
delicious music; he cared not for any thing but to be near 
her, to wait upon her, to speak to her, to worship her. When 
Mrs. Smythe asked Edith to sing, how proudly did he take 
her hand and lead her to the piano! if he pressed it more 
than there was any occasion for, it was excusable—it was so 
soft, so delicate, so beautiful! She sang an air from the JZu- 
gucnots With great energy and spirit; and Paul thought of 
Saint Cecilia, and pictured her to be like Edith—differently 
costumed, perhaps, with less rustle of silks and laces, and 
hair less trimly coiffured; but with the same black eyes and 
fringing eyelashes, the same symmetrical figure, and play- 
ing the dulcimer with the same taper fingers. 

“Brava!” cried Moriarty, when she had finished, “you're 
a perfect siren, Miss Smythe, and have drawn me from a 
most interesting discussion on the British Constitution by 
your bewitching voice.” 

The young lady laughed, and swept her fingers across 
the keys in a triumphant manner. 

“Edith, my sweetest, will you sing us that pretty duet 
Mr. Widgett sent you last week ?” 

“Tt requires two for a duet, mamma,” replied sweetest, 
smiling at the maternal simplicity. 

“O yes, I forgot; but there’s Amy, she can assist you, I 
have no doubt.” 

“True; I forgot Amy.” 

Strange to say, every body seemed to have forgotten the 
maiden whose services were now in such requisition. As 
she did not care for scandal, nor politics, nor flirtation, she 
lad taken up a book of poems, and had quietly separated 
herself from the rest of the party. Withdrawn from obser- 
vation, in an out-of-the-way corner of the room, she forgot 
the existence of the cold cheerless world of reality, and soon 
travelled far away into the sunny land of the poet, where all 
Was natural, spontaneous, and earnest ; ardent lovers, grace- 
ful women, and stalwart warriors peopled her thoughts, and 
she fancied she could see the vines bending under their 
blushing burdens, and hear the murmuring of the smooth 
Adriatic. 

“Amy,” said her aunt, having discovered her hiding- 
place, “ Edith wishes you to sing with her.” 

_ The dreamer dropped the book, startled at the interrup- 
‘ion, and wondered for a moment who Edith was, and what 
she had to do with the painted gondolas and plumed gallants 
of \ enice. Quickly recovering herself, she blushed deeply, 
“ud Tose to comply with her aunt’s request. 

Edith commenced in her usual florid style; but soon a 
nei contralto voice arose that filled the room with liquid 
ticaody,—so soft, so sweet, and yet so powerful! Bistre 
sazed at the slight prim little girl from whom the sounds 
jroceeded, and thought there must be something weird about 
vet. Where did she spring from? He had seen nothing of 
“tT since she behaved so strangely to Edith at the close of 

‘nner; and now she suddenly appeared in the charac- 

ofa beautiful singer! The other members of the party 
“led equally surprised; Moriarty especially, who eagerly 
“{ured the name of the young lady, and desired to be in- 

iced to her. 
_ 4. poor friendless girl,” said Badger Smythe, Esq., by 
““Y OC explanation; “my niece, in fact. Her father was a | 
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poor foolish man, though my brother, and frittered away his 
time in stupid pursuits that never could have given him a 
respectable standing in society.” 

‘* Poor fellow !” ejaculated Moriarty. 

“ Yet, strange to say, he was very much liked; and it is 
said his wife—he married very much beneath him—died of 
a broken heart.” 

‘No such disease, sir,” said Dr. Madrepore. “ Disease of 
the heart, very common—very common—broken heart, sir 
—impossible !”’ 

Dobson had fortunately fallen asleep before the conversa- 
tion took place; or probably poor Amy would have had to 
hear the misfortunes of her parents poured into the inquisi- 
tive ear-trumpet. 

“Thank you, Edith, thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Smythe 
to the singers at the conclusion of the duet. 

“Come here, my child,” said the retired official to his 
niece; “let me introduce you to Mr. Moriarty. Mr. Moriarty, 
my niece, Miss Amy Smythe. You have a very good voice, 
my dear.” 

Amy thanked him, and disappeared once more into her 
old corner. 

The evening drew to a close, and the guests prepared to 
depart to their respective homes; for Badger Smythe, Esq., 
was aman of regular habits, and did not intend setting the 
inhabitants of Markistone Street the bad example of late 
hours. Mr. Dobson’s carriage stops the way; and for a 
time the owner of that vehicle stops the way himself, the 
rheumatic veteran requiring some time to descend the stair- 
case. 

Miss Wabbles takes an affectionate farewell; and the 
other members of Bilston, Sedgwick, and Co., including 
Mrs. Sedgwick, and her daughters, and her young boa-con- 
strictor of a son, charter two or three cabs to convey them 
to their domiciles. The doctor and his lady dash away 
towards Park Lane; and there are but a few left to take 
their'leave. Poor Alfred lingers for a little time, in hopes 
that Bistre will go before him; but seeing that that is not 
at all likely, he seizes his hat. 

“Good night, Miss Smythe,” says he to Edith; “ good- 
by. Perhaps for ever,” he adds in a husky whisper, and 
goes off in a very abrupt manner. 

Then Miss Amy Smythe appears, attired in the most 
graceful little walking-costume, and wishes her aunt and 
uncle good-night. 

“ Do you think you can find your way by yourself, dear ?’ 
asks her affectionate relative. “ Augustus must clear away 
some of these things to-night, or he should go with you.” 

‘“T shall be very happy to escort Miss Amy Smythe,” 
Bistre remarks, surprised, and perhaps hurt, at the thought 
that Amy should have to go alone. 

It was therefore arranged that Amy should be intrusted 
to the care of the artist; and after some slight whispering 
between the latter and the fair Edith, they left the mansion 
of Badger Smythe, Esq., together. 

It was a glorious frosty night, and their feet clinked 
with a metallic sound on the hard frozen snow. The moon 
was at its brightest, making the roads shine out like silver, 
and throwing long black shadows across their path. They 
walked on in silence for some time, Paul feeling rather em- 
barrassed at his position; but he soon got over this, and 
inquired of his little companion where she lived. 

“T am governess to Sir Charles Vivian’s youngest child, 
and am at present staying at Hyde-Park Gardens.” 

Paul started; for he had fallen upon a strange coinci- 
dence, having been himself commissioned to paint a second 
picture for that famous patron of the arts. 
ther short pause. 

“Are you fond of painting, Miss Smythe ?” at length he 
began, wishing to broach another subject. 

Miss Amy said she was; and then commenced an inter- 
esting conversation upon the merits of certain popular pic- 
tures. Bistre was astonished at the little lady’s knowledge, 
and was more than ever perplexed about her character, and 
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could not make up his mind any way satisfactorily. She | shrine, is full of that melancholy feeling which pervades sy 
was so unlike Edit h. and yet so clever and agreeable. At many of the French works here. The father, mounted oy, » 
last they reached the end of their journey ; and placing her | miserable farm-horse, repulses an importunate begear, an 
tiny hand in that of the painter, Amy wished him good-night | rides droopingly with saddened face; another man on fo: 

| in a rich low voice, vet so frank and cheerful, that it seemed | carries a child, whose toil-worn mother trudges heay ily alo: 

| to harmonise with something in his deepest heart. He held | staffin hand. <A different but equally impressive characte, 

| her hand for a moment in his, and looking into her face, saw 








t her eves were filled with tears, 

“You have not passed a very merry Christmas, I am 
afraid,”’ | | 

‘Not vei but just such a one as I expected. Good- 
by, Mr. Bistre.” 
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how clever 


trange little creature!’ thought artist, as he 
‘but and gentle! 


artist would not love to paint it!” 
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Some 
very original in 
spherie effect. “An Encampment 
Atlas” shows a valley amongst great hills, filled up 
ng mist, while between two of the peaks a long 
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streamer of pale sunlight glances upon some tents in the 
forerround: a work which may be studied with advantage, 
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even by ones at Karnac, Brittany” ex- 
lost ages, grouped 
overhung by a heavy and 
; While behind them a pallid space of level 
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is highly poetic ? and forms a perfect realisation of Keats’s 
thought of the deft or Titans: 
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s upon a forlorn moor, 


There is a vrotesqueness about these melancholy stones, 
rising almost to rim horror, that is very impressive. 
One might take them for those rocks into avhich the en- 
chantress in the Arabian tale turned the adventurous seekers 
of the Golden Water and other marvels of her possession. 
“A Turkish House” and “ An Algerian Marabout” are both 
in the same stvle of painting, which, although not showy 


and attracti\ 


is Ver tive. “A Lime-kiln in showery 

Weather,” by this painter, lias the same qualities in a more 
marked degree. Here th ‘flac of smoke streams across 
a dimly dsky, in whichis a sleepy gleam of day, while 
the dull re 1 {the tire sullenly glows upon the build- 
ing, pro ing a very fine and eruthtul etfect, which should 
gain many admirers for the artist’s skill producing any 
l S Ss with such s Inpie means. A picture by 
serv St rs in Brittany,” showing a num- 
ber of ] rty i tield-labourers picking stones from a 
fur is some very excellent painting in it, and much 
humour shown by the violent efforts of a man to obtain a 
kiss from a female « par whose energetic resistance is | 
supported by the loud remonstrances i the leader of tthe gang. 
The whole group is admirably designed. ‘“ A Landscape at 
Quimper,” by Parmentier—laundresses at work in a stone 
water-trough—has much the same qualities. There are six 
} s by this artist, which will all reward study. 

\ large work by Lumenais, “ The Pilgrima showing 
& peasant’s family wearily plodd n their road to som 
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artist’s knowledge of design: it would be difficult to find 
picture more sag of grace and character than this. 
Rough,” a copy by Pell of an early picture by Rosa Bon), 
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‘A Landscape with Cattle, near Ghent,” by De Cock, 1 
resembles the works of Troyon, and is a fine rendering 
effect ; the scene a flat green country. “The Turkey Gu 
dian,” by Salmon, a girl surrounded by some fierce ai 
solent-looking turkeys, is full of animal character 
powerful execution. 
Inn at Venice,” 
full of power 


Lit 


and “ Rue de la Vieille Lanterne, Paris’ — 
and vigour; the latter, 


showing a low street j 


} 
and very 


Two pictures by A. de Beaulieu—*G ipsv 


Paris, is extremely good, both for effect and subjective treat. 


ment. 


Flandrin exhibits “ A Persian Kitchen and Restauran:.” 


and “ Interior of a Bazaar at Ispahan,” which are itteres 
ing illustrations of the memoirs of a country of which y 
know so little, and are also excellently painted, some of t) 
textures and much of the design being strikingly good. ‘I] 
same may be said of “ A Souvenir of Algeria,” 
—some children playing with a monkey; and “The T: 
Friends,” by Morel Retz, both of which exhibit good qual 
ties of colour and much 
Although not equal in these respects to the ae “The Int 
rior of an Israelite House in Algeria,” by Schopin, is mo 
interesting as showing the primitive patriarchal charac: 
of such establishments, for which the observer will s 
it with advantage; this has, moreover, much excellence: 
design and composition. 

Of the home French scenes, “ A Farmyard,” b: 
turier, is a nee ble nage of bees ae ented tsa 
which, while r 
effective. By pate ‘e, two little pictures merit 
attention, “The Orphan” and “The Housewife ;” the Jatt 
showing a woman placing some loaves of bread in a 
board, is, although dark and sombre, very admirably desig 
and most forceful in colour. There is no more charming 
characteristic painter among the minor order of the I 
school than Fichel, with many of whose works the p 
are acquainted at the French Exhibition. ‘Three here— 
Lady reading,” “ A Lady with a Veil,” and “The IP 
(an artist showing his work to a lady)—are full of eles 
spirit, and grace; the second remarkably so, ben ng 
the most agreeable little pictures we have seen. i F 
piece,” by the famous French painter of such subjects, 5 
Jean, is the last we shall notice of the works of that 1 
The luscious rich nature of the objects is painted most! 
terfully, resembling in that respect the | 
and might form a most valuable study to our own aris 
in this line. 

The German school we shall dismiss briefly w 
of two pictures: ‘A View in Norway, with Cet 
Eckersburg, being very brightly and forcibly paint 
as a specimen of German landscape -painting, interest) 
‘Evening in the Oasis of El Cantarate, Algeria, suv 

Arab family preparing to encamp for the night V 
grove of palms and aloes. A woman is about to aligt' 
a camel, while the rest of the party > 
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y the Russian artist Aivasowki will be interesting from its 
onality. This is called “Sunset in the Black Sea;” 
though hard and conve ntional j in treatment, exhibits 
. feeling for the effect of a misty summer-evening. 
n ship. o war lies at anchor near the shore, and behind her 
sts and rigging are the calm sky and sinking sunlight. 
The E nglish school i is, as we have said, very inadequately 
oresented here. The noble picture by F. M. Brown, 
“Chane er reading the Legend of Eustace to Edward III.,’ 
heing the only really first-rate work of its class in the Gal. 
' ry, and that suffering greatly from its position. A little 
ture by Miss Blunden has much character; but fs $0 
‘bidly “painful, that one regrets such power should be 
thus employed. The subject is a consumptive girl, seated 
in a chair at the stern of a ship, looking upwards to heaven ; 
‘s entitled, “The Reverie.’ “The Wanderer,” by H. 
O'Neil, is already so well known, that we nééd not dwell 
upon its excellences. Two marine pieces by Stanfield and 
Cooke— Dutch Dogger carrying away a Sprit,” and “ Rough 
Weather’ "—are good examples of each artist’s method of 
treatment, aud may be compared with profit to the student. 
We may conclude by congratulating the Crystal-Palace 
‘ompany upon the success which has this S@88ion attended 
the efforts of their curator, Mr. Mogford. L. L. 
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FINIS TERR 


A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 


IV. 

Ar the Fowey-Consols mine we were much interested by the 
“man-engine,” for the use of the miners in ascending and 
lescending. This contrivance is as simple as it is effectual. 
A rod of timber, strengthened with iron, which reaches from 
top to bottom of the shaft of the mine (that at the Fowey- 
Con nals mine is 1640 feet long), is made, by means of steam- 
power, alternately to rise twelve feet and sink twelve feet 

is times in aminute. ‘To it are attached, at regular dis. 
tances of twelve feet, small stages sufficient for a man, or 


ven two men, to stand upon, _ 


ud to the sides of the shaft are > 4 
afixed corresponding stages. _—<—-— 
in the accompanying diagram, . L 
s the steam-lever that alter- 
ely raises and depresses the A 1 
1 K, Which is represented as Ate St" 
used. The numbers 1, 2, 3,4, 5 indicate 7 
ive of the uppermost stages attached to 
the rod; and a, B, ¢, p, E the corresponding 2 
stages fixed to the side of the shaft. 1 is | 
man who has stepped from the side- ams ~— 
SI a A, on to the first stage, 1, of the rod, 
ich is about to descend. At the end | 
| descent of the twelve feet, the man | c 3 
ds himself on a level with stage B, on ne “. 
which he steps; and the rod ascends, | 
When the rod has re- | 
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ende it 7 ee 4 ef ST » 9 ; ( 
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‘escending action of the rod takes 
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Ps, while the rod again performs its 
This brings stage 3 Op} posite to — ; 
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) stage p. By a continuation of 
rocess, it is obvious that the miner 
idly reach the bottom of the mine. 
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a miner may ascend by aA pre cise 
i" process, only availin - himself of the up-strokes in- 
down-strokes of the rod. Indeed, one set of men 
ing up at the same time that another set ar 

8 ‘OW ay so that, at the times for changing the 
is kept roing fon i 
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from one to two hours, which gives ample time for one set to 
go down and the other to come up, without hurry, and with 
scarcely any fatigue to the men. 

Dr. Tay lor, the medical oflicer of the Fowey- ‘onsols mine, 
has published an interesting pamphlet, showing the marked 
improvement of the health of the men engaged in tha: 
since the adoption of the “ man-engine ;” and the miners 
themselves are grateful to the proprietors for the outlay 
they have incurred in its construction. Nevertheless we 
were informed that, as yet, it had been adopted in only on 
or two other establishments; the great bulk of the Cornish 
mines continuing the old system of vertical ladders. 

Only imagine & man, after a day’s labour in the ener- 
vating tentperature of a deep mine, climbing something like 
half & mile of vertical ladders. Men have been known to 
reach the surface so exhausted as to throw themselves fain 
ing oh the ground, not unfrequently bleeding from the no 
and mduth. It is no wonder, therefore, that lung and heart 
diseases shottld prove fatal to so many miners before the 
epoch of thiddle life; indeed, it is rare to tind an old man 
who has been constantly engaged in the mines. 

St. Blazey, our next stage, is a long straggling place, its 
lines of cottages stretching far and wide wherever copper 
or tis works were in a state of activity; and in this region 
they are clustered pretty thickly on the ground. ‘The saint 
(Blaze, or Blazey) whose name has been given to the church, 
and also, #8 is common in Cornwall, to the place itselt, was 
one of the martyrs who suffered during the persecutions of 
Diocletian. He was a native of Sebaste in Cappadocia, of 
which place he became bishop, and where he was put to death, 
in the year 298 a.p., by order of the proconsul Agricolaus. 

At Bt. Blazey, we looked for the stone, with its obli- 
terated inscription, described by archwxologists as the one 
erected on the spot heyond whic h the invading Saxons never 
advanced into Cornwall. But we had some ditlic ulty in find 
ing this relic of antiquity ; for it has been removed trom its 
original. position in the centre of a field, once a burying- 
ground, and probably the site of a sauguinary battle, and 
now performs the humble office of gate-post, close to Nr. 
Blazey turnpike. A crowd of labouring men collected around 
us while we were endeavouring ineflectually to trace some 
remains of the reported inscription, and their general curio- 
sity and attention to our inquiries somewhat surprised us, 
till we learnt that their rector, the Rev. J. Bartlett, had been 
delivering a lecture on the subject, and had succeeded in 
arousing a very wholesome interest in local antiquities, 
which may be the means of saving many a record of the 
past from untimely destruction. 

Determining, if possible, to take up our quarters for the 
night on the coast, we found that a little village called Porth- 
peon would be the best point to make for. 
sultry in the extreme, so that we only reached the narrow 
road leading from the highway down to the shore at Port! 
peon just as the moon was rising. In some places the road 
became exceedingly steep, and very dark, lying between hich 
banks and rocks; and but for some picnic parties return 
ing from a day’s pleasure on the beautiful beach, who directed 
us, we were as likely to have made our way over tlie cliils 
into the sea as down by the proper road to the village. 

We were guided to the inn by the lights streaming from 
all the windows, and by suunds which were, alas, 


line 


The afternoon was 


ce. .,. no music of the spheres, 
But an unhallowed earthly sound of fiddling 

It had been a great day at I orthpeon, half the populatio 
of the thriving town of St. Austle 
their favourite watering-place, distant only two short mil 
We deemed ourselves very comfortably housed for the nig] 
howerer, notwithstanding the noise of fiddles and sing 
and dancing in the house, and the splashing and screai 

f the bathers within a few yards of the windows, who ap- 


having been down to 


peared to be intensely enjoy ing their aquatic sports 
moonlight; for, though night, it was still oppressive 


While wrapt in the pleasing anticipation of our supper, f 
landlady appeared, and, with a most serious expression that 









































































































-even witha sofa, the last 














omened no good, inform. 
ed us that it was quite 
impossible to accommo- 
date us for the night, 


possible bed, composed of 
three chairs and the only 
remaining blanket, hav- 
ing just been completed 
to order. Supper too was 
impracticable it seemed, 
the last fowl—even the 
last rasher —having been 
consumed by her vora- 
cious visitors. We must 
mnake the best of our way 
toSt.Austle: and the on 
ly consolation she coul 
suggest was, that a gen- 
tleman-visitor from that 
place, who was about. 
turning, had offered to 
be our guide. 

Our friend proved a 
very chatty and intelli 
gent young fellow, who 
managed so well to b 
guile the way that w 
almost forgot how tired 
wewere. He told us of 
the great prospects of his 
native place, St. Austle, 
in consequence of the ra 
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in its neighbourhood by 


potteries and porcelain- et WN Wh SSS 3 UH Mt} | 
works throughout the HON sbi) | 
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kingdom. He was, he 


. ‘ ; CHURCH-PORCH AT TREGUNY, 
said, in the “ clay-busi- 
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ny 
niches high up the tower 
—were in fair preserya. 
tion; and the body of the 
church displayed a fine 
file oftraceried Windows 
of what is termed the 
‘ perpendicular” epoch 
of Gothic architecture. 
One of the proofs of the 
great ecclesiastical pros- 
perity of Cornwall in the 
fifteenth century is, that 
both this fine church and 
that of Trenance were 
only chapels-of-ease to 
the mother at Tyward. 
reath. ; it 

Leaving St. Austle, 
Wwe inet several waggons 
heavily loaded with the 
famous white clay. Its 
final form of preparation 
for export, after its innu- 
merable washings, is in, 
square lumps, about the 
size of those of salt. One 
would be led to think at 
first that, instead of send- 
ing this clay all the way 
to Staffordshire, it would 
be more profitable t9 @s- 
tablish a porcelain manu- 
factory on the spot; but 
another element equally 
essential insuchamanu- 
facture is entirely ab- 
sent: there is not a 
single seam of coal in 
all Cornwall. 

As we journeyed on 


ness” himself; and we should be able to form some notion | the first thing that struck us, on turning to look back to- 


of the extent of this new bran 


ty of Cornish industry, | wards St. Austle, was the line of the Plymouth and Corn- 


when, in the morning, we saw every strcam for miles | wall Railway, now in progress of construction, a portion of 
round running white as milk from the washings at the num- | which stretched across the valley, raised in the air upon 
berless works. And then he expatiated upon the size and | huge stilts of iron in the form of open branching piers. 
beauty of the three or four leading shops; after which he | This viaduct forms a very fine object in the landscape ; but 
passed to the church,—* our famous church,” as he called | has, it is said, been condemned by the Government surveyor 


it,—the tower being covered, he said, with fine ! 


‘carvings,’ | as unsafe. Under the bridge from which we obtained this 


among which were “all kinds of beasts, and the twelve | view, dashed a stream from the clay-works, like a cataract 


apostles, and no end of beautiful ornaments.” . 


of milk; this was joined at different points by many equaliy 


The next morning by six we were again en route. The | milky tributaries, and among the dark foliage of the bank 


church is indeed a remarkable building, the tower being | produced a very singular effect. 


the finest in Cornwall, with the svle exception of that of Tregony—pronounced with the accent short upon the first 
Probus. The whole church is richly decorated in the most | syllable, Treg’-ony—is a quaint, old-world-looking, single- 
elaborate manner of the fifteenth century, the principal | streeted post-town; the tower and clock of the market-place 
mouldings being highly enriched with a fine Gothic version | giving it an ancient look of respectability, and at the same 


of the Grecian honeysuckle-pattern ; and aloug a kind of | time a touch of the picturesque. 
The church stands upon a knoll considerably above the 
road, at, or rather just before, the entrance to the town; the 


basal frieze—if one may be allowed to invent such a term— 
are disposed a series of quaintly-sculptured shields, at equal 


distances, displaying as their bearings what have been | churchyard being approached by a flight of steps coveres 
termed the “arms” of Christ; that is to say, the “ nails,” | by a roof supported on wooden columns, after the manne! 
the “pincers,” the “ladder,” the “spear,” and many other | of the roofs of Swiss bridges, such as I recollect, especially 








set heraldic fashion as the blazonry ofa dierent shield. Tl 

. . ~ 41 Ps " < . ; . . " P - ’ . , s* > 

figures of the apostles—in corbelled, canopied, and crocketed | We give a sketch of it al 
| 


ove, 


ik uch in all probability of native Cornish WeOrnie 


in the Canton of Lucerne. From beneath this roof, on 
side next the road, are two depending iron-looped br 
for the reception of lanterns, to light the congregation 
the steep steps after service on the dark winter eve! 

The stone porch of the chureli itself appears ol 
any other portion of the building, except perhaps 
| cient font, supported on its four short columns, the cap! 
of which are cherubs’ heads, looking quite as mu 
fins. The carvings about the porch are ofa similar ord 


obje cts connected with the Crucitixion, cach treated in good that of the font. apparently as old as the Anglo Saxon 
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BY WILHELM VON KAULBACH, 





Che ational Magazine. 





(tis found impossible to reply to the number of letters received: nor 
can unaccepted Mss, be returned, except in very special cases. ] 





INCIDENT FROM “REYNARD THE FOX.” 


BY WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 





“antyte, in his Essay on Early German Literature, with 
Cuaracteristic force and truth, says of the ancient Apologue 
Kevnard the Fox, that it “is, more than any other, a 
‘Tiiy European performance: for some centuries, a univer- 
‘\\ household possession and secular bible, read every 
re, in the palace and the hut: it still interests us, more- 

', by its intrinsic worth, being on the whole the most 
‘tical and meritorious productiuu of our western world in 
‘at kind; or perhaps of the whole world, though, in such 
ters, the west has generally yielded to, and learned from, 


~ 


it 
4 


‘is unnecessary to enter upon any detailed explanation 
engraving here presented ; it will be sufficient merely 


“it to the reader’s memory the passage where, in Rey- 
$ description of the mirror, the ass, jealous of his mas- 


Ss Yr 


é“nnuuow>*") 





prelerence for the dog, attempts to imitate the tricks | 


of the latter with his own clumsy gambols, and the recep- 
tion thereof by his magnanimity the leonine king, which 
the artist has given with such grandeur of humour, so to 
speak, supporting the same with all that ludicrous by-play 
of the alarmed quadrupedal courtiers, and self-sufficient ab- 
sorbed air of the valet, who has the mane of his majesty in 
hand, and is too fully persuaded of the importance of that 
trust to allow himself to be interrupted by any minor mat- 
ter whatever. 

There is a great dispute as to the country and language 
in which Reynard the Fux was first compiled; some authors 
claim for it a French, some a German (high or low), a Wal- 
loon, or a Dutch origin. The earliest known printed copy 
is, curiously enough, in English; translated, printed, and 
published by Caxton. He says, “I have not added ne myn- 
nsshed, but have followed as nyghe as I can my copye, 
whych was in dutche; and by me Willm Caxton translated 
in this rude and symple englyssh in thabbey of Westmin- 
ster, and fynnyshed the vi daye of Juyn the yere of our lord 
1481, the 21 yere of the regne of Kynge Edward the iiijth.” 
The fact of Caxton publishing Reynard among the very few 
books which it was in his power to produce, proves, more 
than a dozen volumes of antiquarian research could do, the 
high estimation in which it was held in his day. A v: 
more resembling that now in use than Caxton's was printed 
at Lubeck in 1498, under the signature of Himrek von Alk- 
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GRAVE LITERATURE.* 





Tue history of England is written upon the tombs of her 
parted children.” This is true in more ways than one. Most 
viously it is true when we visit some such glorious shrine 
creat departed as Westminster Abbey, and read over 

long roll of noble deeds and mighty works which they 
have wrought. Less obvious but not less true is this, when 
we consider the varied mode and style of sepulchre which 
piety or pride, love for the dead or vanity in the living, has 
ted in successive ages. What a different tale is told by 
the image ofthe recumbent crusader,—clothed as in lifetime 
vith his shirt of mail, and with the trusty sword at his side, 
whose blade has done fell havoc among the faithless paynims, 
and whose hilt is the emblem of the holy faith for which he 
fought,—to that conveyed by the hideous paraphernalia of 
1 Georgian mausoleum, bedizened with blue and crimson, 
adorned with lachrymdse cherubs, and surmounted by urns, 
pots, and other innumerable devices, which, if they have 
y symbolical meaning at all, would baffle the skill of the 

st cunning “mason!” Or if we go back even before the 
Plantagenet times, to:when England was yet under Saxon 
1 the dead were laid to rest in “God’s acre;” and over 

is set across of chaste design, on which were writ- 
mply the name and age of the deceased, and an exhor- 
ie reader to pray for the soul of him who hes there. 

lhe Puoglish language was not fully formed, and men were 
to be verbose; and so over the remains of Edward 

Con sor there are but three lines of praise, while courtly 
Porteus has written not less than twenty-eight ele- 

m that yery uncanol ical sovereign George Il. 

any length are scarcely to be found prior to 

century; and such inscriptions as were com- 

« Latin language. During the Norman 


|! down to the fifteenth century, French epitaphs 


+? 


n this country. The most interesting of the 
ri at Canterbury Cathedral on the Black Prince, 
Is76. The following translation is by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 


ad } y 7 9 ° 
and 1s taken trom the Gentleman s Magazine e 
‘ 
7} pe ‘si. 13 : = 
** Whoeer thou art, with lips comprest, 


; 
it passest where this corpse doth rest, 

o that [I tell thee, list, O man! 

> far as | to tell thee can. 

ich as thou art, I was but now; 

And as | il. SO shalt be thou. 

Death httle did my thou 

So long as I did lite enjoy 

? 


~~ ° 


Ynis Chip s 


reat riches Were my fate, 
With which I ke pt a noble state,— 
Great lands, great houses, treasures creat, 
Hangings and horses, gold and plate. 
Yet now lam but poor and base, 
the earth is now my place; 
My flesh is wasted all away, 

| | 
teduced my splendour to decay ; 
2 eld aaet f “Ge Ee. 
My house is very strait and short, 
Forsooth in me is utter nauvht; 


Nay, such a change has passed o’er me, 


hat could you now my features see, 
1 41 . . . , , 
is I V LDIA Vou alvhtl COUuid Scab 
“wy ? 
| ys W that | Was once a Mal. 


For God's sake, pray the heavenly King 
Chat He my soul to merey bring! 
Ail who for me their prayers shall spend, 


Urine to God shail recommenda, 


’ | phs in the verna- 
\ a juest that the reader 
At} ‘ |’ i AY Ley b hell of th 
part lmmmediatels pi li ¢ the Reforma- 
ve find bprotul so many days’ mdulgence appended 








to their readers a high sense of the personal dignity and in 


portance oO} the deceased, to commemorate the bene facti, ne 
he had made, and to acquaint the world with the number o¢ 
his progeny.” (p. 74.) 


i 


The tombs of the early Stuart times, though cum) 


were yet hot wholly devoid of beauty. The Stately 


gentleman, in the graceful garments with which Vand: 


huge abominations of seventy and a hundred years | 


and 
has made us so familiar, lying beside his faithful wif. 
marble sleep, with their children kneeling at their feet, 4; 
creasing in size with the most perfect arithmetic progress: 
—all this was of the purest art when compared with the 


i 


Fuller quaintly says, “'‘Tombs are the clothes of the d 
a grave is but a plain suit, and a rich monument is one 
embroidered.” Such hideous costly “clothes” as these sho. 
surely have been prohibited by a sumptuary law. ‘Their oy] 
use is as a foil; as, for instance, in St. George’s Ch 
Windsor, where they set forth to greater advantage the 
quisite purity of the monument to the Princess Charloti 
With the reign of the third George, medallions began 
supersede the old stock of puffy-cheeked archange|s 


blubbering cherubim. 


y 
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come quite a branch of polite literature. Pope had alre; 
shown his skill in elegiac writing; and Johnson took 1 
little pride in composing sonorous Latin sentences to th 
honour of departed worth, 


There is no wore striking feature of the habits of Ene- 


lishmien in this latter half of the nineteenth century than 
the multiplication of cemeteries; and, perhaps consequenil 
improvement in our mortuary architecture has of late \ 
been very marked. ‘The Christian artist is no longer 
fined to the old conventional sarcophagus, the used-up 
aud broken column; the cross is once again restored 1 
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old dignity. We tread on green turf instead of cold flags 
and flowers instead of dust cover the last earthly hom 


the beloved. Here we may walk in soleimn thou 


and with Klopstock muse 


** How they so softly rest, 
All, all the holy dead, 
Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul draw near. 
And they no longer weep 
Here, where complaint is still ; 
And they no longer feel 
Here, where all gladness flies ; 
And by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed, 
Until the angel calls them 
‘They slumber.” 


I have said that the epitaphs in the early centuries of 


English history were mostly very short; they were 


Wise very little varied, The One on Edward the Cont 
already alluded to, is exceedingly brief. 


Somewhat later we tind two or three sentiments mce> 


} 


** Omnibus insignis virtutum laudibus heros, 
Sanctus Edwardus Contessor, Rex venerandus, 
Quinto die Januarii moriens super thera scandit. 

Sursum corda, 
Moritur anno Domini MLXV.” 


) 


rptiuin 


~ 


santly repeated, although the words may be somewhat var 
One of these occurs in the epitaph on the Black Princ 


rt ady quoted. An earlier example offers at Lewes Wile 


? 


Warren, seventh Earl of Surrey, who died a.p, 1304: 


Thi 


} 
A 


‘* Vous ge passez, on bouche close 
Prés pour cely ke cy repose ; 
En vie come vous estis jadis fu, 


yr 


Et vous tiel serietz come je su,’ Ke. (Lett. Pp * 


means confined to our country. We find in on 
rious pieces written for the Lriwmpr of Death, oy - 
Alamanni, the following lines: 

‘‘’Fummo gia come voi siet 


V ol sare te come h¢ 
Morti siam come vedet« 


Cosi morti vedrem 1 





s idea, if of English origin, which is doubtful, was ". 


It is as follows: 


~ 


At this time, too, epitaphs had ie- 
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‘to Roscoe’s translation, 


6354 
‘* Once like you we were, 
e Spectres now you see; 
DHuch as we now are, 
Such you soon shall be.” 

Tri -_ of De _ was a scenic exhibition, the inven- 
a Tuscan painter, Piero di Cosimo; and it was thought 
intended more ny toe merely to excite the horror of 





lore ntines at so gloomy a spectacle. The procession 
= spposed to intimate the deathlike state of Florence at 
fine when the Medici were banished. 

fle following is by no means am- uncommon epitaph : 


‘Look, man, before thee, how thy death hasteth; 
Look, man, behind thee, how thy death wasteth ; 
Look on thy right side, how death thee desire th; 
Look on thy left side, how sin thee beguileth ; 

Loo k, man, above thee, | joys that ever will last : 
Look, man, beneath thee, the pains without rést.” 


(Pettigrew, p. 62. 
following is at least superior to the old worn-out 


‘ Afflictions sore long time ] hore, 
Physicians was in vain,” &c.; 


‘s to be found at Inverness, on one John Stewart : 


‘ Ask thou who lies within this place so narrow ? 
U'm here to-day, thou may’st be here to-morrow: 
Dust must return to dust, our mother; 

ul returns to God, our Father.” 


(Lhid. p- 6.) 


i on George Heriot of Edinburgh is forcible (a.p. 


Viator qui sapis, unde vies, quid vis, quidque futurus sis, 
hine nosce.. 
Vita mihi mortis, mors vitw#, janua facta est, 
laque } mor S$ mortis vive re posse dedit. 
EU O quis Gliis adhue mortali vesceris aura, 
Dum licet, ut possis vivere, disce mori.” (Zdad, p. 69.) 
S; ry conunon is the inscription, 
‘* What I spent, [ had ; 
What I gave, I have ; 
What | Kept, I lost.’’ (Thid., p. 72.) 


nr 


The — cup that Death gave me 
Is passing round to come to thee.” (Zbid. p. 62 


tly, under various forms, the following may often 


krth goyth upon Erth as mold upon mold, 

royth upon Erth al glystering in gold, 

is though Erth to Erth her turne shold, 

And yet must Erth to Erth sooner than he wolde.” 
(Lbid. p. 67.) 


‘se the sentiment is tersely and aptly expressed. 
itaphs are not always thus perspicuous: some are 


riddles, by ho means easily to be guessed ; such as 
$ ned, to be seen at Lamspring, in Germany: 


QO Quid Tua Te 
Be! LERis? Bia Abit 
Ra Ra Ra 
Es Et In 
Ram Ram Ram 
I t 


Et Sis ut Ego Nunc;” 


be read : 

) superbe! quid superbis! tua superbia 
‘Te superabit 

ierra es, et in terram ibis, 





Et sis ut evo nune.,” (Lbid. p. 03.) 
ive all the bad people buried ?” asked the little 
‘s mother, as hand in hand they wandered slow]; 
l churchyard. The child, though young 
hia rat ] i? y he epit Aplus eve r’\ | 
Yr] t Was possessed OI all t! \ 
M N ther mother nor chid KI bua 
: uswel uuld have been, Ye mortuis 
——_ 


= : . 


| And in men’s hearts reproac hh? ? 'The "bowelled corps 





eet aeeaaily 


om 


nil nist bonum. And yet is this a fair answer? Does Death 
| destroy the difference between the bonum and the verum ? 
Sterne says it “opens the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate 
of Envy after it ;” and Tasso pleads, 

~** Perdona all’ alme mai di luce prive ; 

Non dee guerra co’ morti aver chi vive.” 

And this is right indeed; fur however little we know has 
been done, we cannot tell what has been resisted. But piety 
and affection should have their limits. Nothing can be more 
absurd or profane than to write the laudatory words of Scrip- 
ture on the tomb of a “ notorious evil-liver ;”’ or to inscribe 
the sixth beatitude on the grave of one who had constantly 
broken the seventh commandment: and to bestow this sense- 
less flattery on those who from high station or great talents 
have become conspicuously wicked, is even more unwise. 
Well says the old dramatist, Cyril Tourneutr : 


‘‘ What is it to have a flattering false inscription on a tomb, 


May be seared : but (with tree tongue | spe mak) 
The faults of great men through their sear-clothes break.” 


And for that great multitude which 


‘* Floruit sine fructu ; 
Detloruit sine luctu,” 





let us hot ascribe to each individual thereof suflicient Vir- 
tues to stock a hundred heroes, but follow Dante’s advice: 


** Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa ; 
Misericordia e giustizia gli degna: 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


Perhaps, indeed, it is amongst these that the “wicked pe ple 
are for the most part classed. Perishing without the regrets 
ofthe survivors, these have not deemed it worth the e x pense 
to erect a monument that shall commemorate great vices, 
and serve as a beacon of warning to the living. They have 
died, and made no sign. 





But it is not always that they escape a perpetuity of 
obloquy. The Chronicles of the Tombs are not without in- 
stances of damnatory epitaphs. Upon our King Jolin more 


than one such remains; so also upon the vile Borgia, Pope | 
Alexander VI.: 


eS The Spaniard lieth here that did all honestie detie; 
To speake it brietly, lli this tombe all Villanie doth lie. 


” | 


Savaricus, bishop of Bath and Wells, seems to have been 
one of that very disagreeable species of animals, a two-legged 
whirlwind. Of him it was said: 
‘* Hospes erat mundo, per mundum semper eundo; 
Sic suprema dies, fit sibi prima quies.” 
(Pettigrew, p. 178.) 
While of a soldier, no less active than the churchman, Guic- 
ciardini records : | 
*¢ Hic mortuus requiescit semel, 
Qui vivus requiescit nunquam,” 
More familiar are the old-fashioned lines: 
‘ My wife’s dead, 
T he sre let her lie: 
She is at rest, 
And so am 1.” (Pettigrew, p. 179.) 
Indeed, the Chronicles of the Tombs by no means give a fa- 
vourable impression of the character of the gentler sex. 
The Irish widower is careful not to abuse his departed 








spouse over-mu¢ h. lest she shou ld find out some means to 
— . } . 74 . 
punish him; and so Patrick Leary of Belfast writes: 


‘¢ Beneath this stone lies K ene my wife, 
n death my co! 


nfort, and mv } lacue through life. 
) Libertv ! -~B it soit: | must not DoOAst. 


id idl 
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She'll haunt me else, DY jinyo, With her gnost 
(/ j Le 
Burns has Piven us an Lit eC} 1h Ola Sliiliar Gesell : 
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“Anna Lovett” seems not to have been particularly lov- 
able: 
‘« Beneath this stone, and not above it, 
Lie the remains of Anna Lovett. 
Be pleased, good reader, not to shove it, 
Lest she should come again above it; 
For, ‘twixt you and I, no one does covet 
To see again this Anna Lovett.” (Pett. p. 191.) 
Yet the other sex has its share of posthumous abuse. | 
William Lilly, the celebrated astrologer, seems to have had 
foes who survived him, and to whom Death has certainly 
not ‘shut the gate of envy.” 
That which is neither “fish, flesh, nor good red-herring,” | 
deserves an immortality of opprobrium; and so in Glasgow 
churchyard we read: 





“« Here lies Mass Andrew Gray, 
Of whom ne muckle good can I say. 
He was ne Quaker, for he had ne spirit ; 
He was ne Papist, for he had ne merit; 
He was ne Turk, for he drank muckle wine; 
He was ne Jew, for he eat muckle swine. 
Full forty years he preach’d and le’ed, 
For which God doom’d him when he de’ed.” 


(iid. p. 185.) 


But perhaps the most tremendously severe memorial is that 
on the celebrated Francis Chartres. Dean Swift has com- 
monly the merit of its authorship, but it was really composed 
by his friend Arbuthnot : 


‘¢ Here continueth to rot 

The body of Francis Chartres, 
Who, with an inflexible constancy 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 

Persisted, 

In spite of Age and Intirmities, 

In the practice of every human Vice, 
Excepting Prodigality and Hypocrisy: 

His insatiable Avarice exempted him from the first, 
His matchless Impudence from the second, 
Nor was he more singular in the undeviating pravity 
Of his manners than successful in accumulating 
Wealth ; 

For without Trade or Profession, 
Without Trust of Public Money, 

And without bribe-worthy service, 

He acquired—or, more properly, created— 
A Ministerial Estate. 
He was the only person of his time 
Who could cheat without the Mask of Honesty ; 
Retain his primeval manners when possessed of 
Ten thousand a-year; 

And having daily deserved the gibbet for what he did, 
Was at last condemned to it for what he could 
not do. 

O, indignant reader, 

Think not his lite useless to Mankind! - 
Providence connived at his execrable designs, 
To give to after ages a conspicuous Proof and 
Example 
Of how small estimation is exorbitant wealth in 
the sight of God, 

By bestowing it on the most unworthy of 
All Mortals.” (Jéid. p. 186.) 


Landor remarks, that ‘though it may seem a paradox, 
the gravest nations have ever been the wittiest.” And the 
gravest nation of Europe, which “takes even its pleasures 
sadly,” has found matter for mirth in the (asking pardon for 
an unintended pun) gravest of all subjects. Even Blair's 
gloomy face must have worn a smile when conning the lu- 
dicrous inscriptions that grace our tombs. It has often been 
remarked, that never does a man feel so inclined to be out- 
rageously merry (provided, of course, he is not a near rela- 
tive of the deceased) as at a funeral. There is something 
innately absurd in our present mode of conducting the “ last 
sad rites.” Perhaps, for the sake of the real mourners, it is 
best that this should be. The intensity of grief is lessened, 
the sharpness of sorrow alleviated. Bishop Horne has added 
another plea for the cumbersome grotesqueness of our fune- 
rals. ‘ Cheerfulness,” he says, “is the daughter of employ- 
ment; and I have known a man come home in high spirits 
from a funeral, merely because he had the management of 


it ;” and it was long ago declared, Curatio funeris, conditio 
sepultura, pompa exsequiarum, magis sunt vivirum solati, 
quam subsidia mortuorum. ; 

But still one would scarcely expect that this singularly. 
timed mirth would linger in the churchyard. And yet the 
jester may be seen ringing his bells, and sitting astride upon 
a gravestone. It is not the ghastly laughter of a Hamlet 
that is heard pealing among the tombs, but the jocund 
merriment of genuine glee. Horace Walpole truly 
served, that while life is a tragedy to those who feel, it :s 
only a comedy to those who think. The anguish of bereaye. 


ob- 


'ment finds no relief but in a confession of faith, “I believe 


in the resurrection of the dead; and inscribes upon the 
grave of the beloved departed words of resignation and of 
hope. But where the affections are not concerned, the 
moralist finds occasion to smile at the futile activity which 
squanders time and money in celebrating the fame of those 
who were “never heard of halfa mile from home,” or the 
virtues of some whose sole merit was that they did a little 
less harm than their fellows, or the intellect of others who 
had but soul enough to “ keep their bodies sweet.” 

The survivors of Catherine Gray, buried in a churchyard 
at Chester, are exhorted by one of these light-hearted phi- 
losophers not to grieve over-much : 


‘¢ Beneath this stone lies Catherine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay: 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself, 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise, 
Abate your tears and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears / 
Who knows but in a course of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan, 
She in her shop may be again ?” (Pett. p. 477.) 
Wherein we see another illustration of the imagination that 
could fancy 


‘¢ Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


The philosopher is a clever portrait-painter, and hits the 
characteristic features of a gourmand with a few strokes of 
his pencil ; 

‘‘ Here lie the bones 
Of Joseph Jones, 
Who ate whilst he was able ; 
But once o’erfed, 
He dropt down dead, 
And fell beneath the table. 
When from the tomb, 
To meet his doom, 
He rises amidst sinners, 
Since he must dwell 
In heaven or hell, 
Take him—which gives best dinners.” 
(bid. p. 496.) 


The glutton is a favourite study of our Democritus. 
Here is one: 
‘* Randolph Peter, 
Of Oriel the eater. 
Whoe’er you are, tread softly, I entreat you; 
For if he chance to wake, be sure he'll eat you.” _ 
(Lbid. p. 497.) 


Had John Randal lived when the frantic priests © 
Bacchus yelled their mad “Evoes,” he would have been 
deemed right worthy of the thyrsus: 


‘* Here old John Randal lies, 
Who, counting from his tale, 
Lived three-score years and ten, 
Such virtue was in ale, 
Ale was his meat, 
Ale was his drink, 
Ale did his heart revive ; 
And if he could have drunk his ale, _ oa 
He still had been alive.” (Thid. p. 4°". 
The “bull” is a species of witticism generally attribu 
to “the Irishman ;”’ and in the following Inserpue™, 
be seen at Monknewton, near Drogheda, he weuld * 
to maintain his old fame: 
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‘‘ Erected by Patrick Kelly, 
Of the town of Drogheda, Mariner, 
In memory of his Posterity. 
Also the above Patrick Kelly, 
Who departed this life the 12th August 1844, 
Aged 60 years. 


Requiescat in Pace.” (Pett. p. 509.) 


But “the Irishman” can no longer claim sole possession of 
this sort of wit. The Welshman and the Englishman may 
both enter the lists. Thus in Llanmynech churchyard we 
rea 1, _ 
‘¢ Here lies John Thomas 
And his three children dear; 
Two buried at Oswestry, 

And one buried here,’’ (bid. p. 509.) 

And at Nettlebed, Oxfordshire, 
‘«« Here lies Father, and Mother, and Sister, and I, 
Who all died within the short space of one short year. 


They be all buried at Wimble except IJ, 
And I be buried here.” 


But the shrewd Scot outdoeSthe three others, and carries off 
the prize for a double “ bull :” 


‘‘ Here lie the remains of Thomas Nicholls, who died in 
Philadelphia, March 1753. Had he lived, he would 
have been buried here.” (bid. p. 509.) 


Judging from our churchyard literature, Napoleon would 
see to have been right in calling England la nation bouti- 


quiere. Thus we read in Crayford churchyard, Kent, the 


fullowing epitaph upon a parish-clerk : 


“To the Memory of Peter Izod, who was 35 years parish-clerk 
of this parish, and always proved himself a pious and mirth- 
ful man. 

The life of this Clerk was just three-score and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out, Amen. 
He married when young, like other young men; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted, Amen. 

A second he took. She departed. What then? 
He married and buried a third with, Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 
His voice was deep bass as he chanted, Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
But his horn was exalted in blowing, Amen. 

Ife lost all his wind after three-score and ten; 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out, Amen.” 

(Lhid. p- 206.) 
haps the neatest of this sort of epitaph is that made by 
Jenjamin Franklin upon himself: 

‘The body of 
B. Franklin, 
Printer, 
Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, ’ 
And stripped of its lettering and gilding, 
Lies here, food for worms. 
But the work shall not be wholly lost ; 
lor it will, as he believed, appear once more, 
In a new and more perfect edition, 
Corrected and amended 
3v the Author. 
He was born Jan. 6, 1706; 


Died Mm B. F. 


lollowing, we rejoice to say, is not an English epitaph, 
‘Is translated from the Spanish : 


He re lies the body of John Quebecca, precentor to my Lord 
tue King, When his spirit shall enter the kingdom of Heaven, 
the Almighty will say to the Angelic Choir, ‘Silence, ye 

“ves, and let me hear John Quebecca, precentor to my 

“rd the King !’ ” (Pettigrew, p. 205.) 

al epitaphs are not, as 2 general rule, interesting ; 


one that may be seen at St. Anne’s, Soho, is striking: 


) 


| 


I 


if) 
AY 


‘‘ Near this place is interred 
; Theodore King of Corsica, 
Who died in this parish, December 11, 1756, 
Immediately after leaving 
The King’s-Bench Prison, 
sy the benefit of the Act of Insolvency; 
In consequence of which 
He registered the Kingdom of Corsica 
For the use of his Creditors. 





The grave—great teacher—to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings ; 

But Theodore this moral learned ere dead,— 

Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 

Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread,” 
(Pettigrew, p. 320.) 


The following is a Spanish epitaph written for our Queen 
Bess : 
‘* Here lies Jezebel, 
Here lies the new Athalia, 
The Harpy of the Western world, 
The cruel tirebrand of the sea; 
Here lies a Wit the most worthy of Fame 
Which the Earth had, 
If to arrive at Heaven she had not missed her way.” 
(bid. p. 313.) 
The following is a degree worse, though in another way: 
‘“‘ The Queene was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroake the oares teares let fall: 
More clung about the barge: fish under water 
Wept out their eyes of pearle, and swome blind after, 
I think the bargemen might with easier thighes 
Have rowed her thither in her people’s eyes; 
For howsoe’er thus much my thoughts have scanned, 
She’d come by water, had she come by land.” 
(Llid. p. 313.) 
Among royal epitaphs may be mentioned one which is not 
to be found in Mr. Pettigrew’s book, but which may be seen 
in a Somersetshire churchyard. It is on the ‘“‘ Queen of the 
Gipsies,” and has the rare merit of brevity : 
‘* Here lies Margaret Jouly, a beauty bright, 
Who left Isaac Jouly to mourn her flight.” 

We close these specimens of “ Grave Literature” with the 
most beautiful and the shortest that we ever remember to 
have met with. ‘The former is a different and superior ver- 
sion to that given by Mr. Pettigrew: 

‘¢ She took the cup of Life to sip, 
‘Too bitter twas to drain ; 

She meekly put it from her lip, 
And went to sleep again.” 


| The latter is to be found in Gloucester Cathedral, and con- 


sists of but one word: 
‘ MISERRIMUS.”’ 
EpWARD SPENDER. 


LIFE AS [ SEE IT. 
By AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 
II. In Counrry-Hovses. 

When I turn over the leaves of one of those large volumes, 
bound in morocco and filled with grandeur, which purport 
to give an account of the “seats of the nobility aud gentry” 
in any particular county, there rise to my mind various 
little luxurious interludes of life during which I have myself 
been a guest at some of the said seats,—have played bil- 
liards, and eaten French cookery, and taken my ease to that 
degree which made me feel like the immortal Tommy of the 
story-books, who, after a week of unlimited cakes and ale, 
implores, almost with tears in his eyes, to be allowed to go 
back to his lessons again. WhenI was a little girl, 1 never 
could be brought to believe in the possibility of such a re- 
sult; but now that Lam a great one, having outgrown tucks 
and trousers, and put away childish things, I know that the 
story contained a profound truth, and that it is easier to 
weary of luxury than of labour. 

But there is a distinction with a difference in country- 
houses,—seats or castles. Some are the abodes of retired 
worth and learning, filled with the hard-won glories of high 
professional life; others are interesting from the accumula- 
tions of time,—their libraries rich in old, old editions, which 
went there fresh from the binder in their year of publica- 
tion,—in tapestry worked by fair ladies, who lived and loved 
within their walls when those gray walls were young,—in 


funereal beds and spider-legged tables, showing the taste of 
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refathers to have been neat perhaps, but certainly not 
gaudy: other large and handsome dwellings, again, are 
spick and span new,—tossed up hot and ore like a pan- 
entiment at all. 


«3 devoid of anv 
ull of phy sisinomy as men; and the 
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more years, the more lines and wrinkles,—-the more varied 
expressions of an active middle-life, or a beautiful old a 
Who that has travel] d will not recognise the soft and 
fragrant odour of the Mediterranean, when it lingers lovingly 
about the pictured walls of an E iglish hahaa) Thick are 
ti rpets, and polished are the grates of the millionnaire 
he may rejoice in the downhiest ot beds, and in double doors 
of glass; he may hang his walls with proofs of Landseer, 
and may hay é amassed a large library on the principle of 
the parvenu who gave his | in an order to furnish his 
shelves with books ~ Sone of all SOrTts, bio. little, and mid- 
a his cook may be F \ his ladv wif 
Mav pa her luxurious dav 1 { y French novel i 
vellow binding of every shade between salt butter and bees- | 


. ] - > ] . ’ 1 . } a ° e ! 
Wax: ut lis labour will be in vain, and he will nevea 


achieve the distinction which 102. spent in pleasant foreign 
trifles confer on the simple home of the travelled man. The 
hall alone of such a home betravs its stamp; the grisly dog, 
who seems to start from the mat, his dreadful whiskers hor 


rent to behold, and Cave canem writ above his hi ad, sug- 


rests those dainty courts even vet embed led under the vine- 


vards, until Bomba find funds or tranquillity to disembowel 
The hall ef such a 
thi W il! 


two-thirds of Pompeii. 
home is plamly covered with matting, and on 
s | 


thereof hang engravings of the Roman Forum, and the rock) 


Acropolis of a still more glorious city. The | assages of such 


= * . 
a home are ornamented with casts from the Uffizzi and the 
Vatican; but it is in the drawing-room that the choicest 


relics of travel are Sel forth, lt 


photographs; and on the mantel-piece are small bronzes of the 
, 4 
temples of Vesta 


1 Tivoli. Moorish slippers are under a 


cr] case; the inkstand is a miraculous adaptation of a 
Vi an lola. The paper-weight is alabaster, with a 


painted picture of St. Peter's; the vases are Etruscan, at 
When one pays a call, and sits 
lady of the house to appear (who always 
wears a Neapolitan brooch, and a cameo ring cut by Sorlin), 


one 1s haunted by a pleasant sense of dancing blue waters 


that advance not, neither recede, vet lap for ever with a 
eel motion the grove-crowned cliffs of southern shores. 
Ifthe weather is cold, it does but recall that most vicious 
1 le wl 1) t] ey | one of wn | : if warm, we 

! fecl the so k si » blowing persistently from 
{ S And so \ orget wl re fon Ww di 
| ] 1 Ne? = iw ? r W ( VSSCS QO}] WO} 

1} thou Ss were wakened my mind by a visit to 
a house on the 1 rn ust of Se umd Phe Honoural 
Alexa r Mosier was owner tl ( Mosiers 
‘ i] rvtow { mother was a Cam) |) md if | | 
! »}happv man, he « have the soul ofa] for wha 

ld ay esire ? In itself his 1] se 1s ! h 
! vy apla \ e | rack, built by his fa St. J 
\ s | ; are furnished to 

} | Alexander had a pass 

; 1 every of lis dwe ! | speaks 

l ? ~ } 

l as la hen | n, tl h I had divided t 

‘ LVS ut Nay lands is some wavy fron 

t I had i little open shandy to take 
me uy | wh set 2 ' Sandilands, you say, 
reade) ora s, Vv { LO s esta | 


is rich in portfolios of 


promising: and I had never been there before. Mr, \, 
but this was my first introduct; 
The shandy drove up with a splendid sweep round a hy * 
bell was rung, out c 


ad known my parents ; 
holly-tree in the grand ring; the 
moment out : 
slight elderly man, with perfectly white hair, and eves 


) 


ALLIC 
man-servant; in anothe came the master 
the keenest animation. lie had a strong dash of Hue 

blood in his veins; 

tually fizzed and bubbled in his lively glances. Somet)j 
of French courtesy to women might be seen in the way 
ushered me into the drawing-room; where sat his wife. 
still handsome Scotch woman of SIXty, playing With hi 
grandchild, the only daughter of the ouly son long SI) 

dead. Thev Sat me down by the fire, and Warn d my 


’ 1 
and this long-descended stream 
§ ! 


with tea, and then sent me upstairs to prepare for dinn 
My room was of immense height, with a large wind 
and a very tall bed, trimmed with volumes of light bly 
chintz. <A fire burned brightly, a kettle sang on the bars. 
and very tall blue curtains draped the window, and exclud 
the chill October eve. But I like to look about me: and | 
drew aside the curtains, and opened the window. It look 
out over a flat lawn,—a bare lawn embellished with a { 
new flower-beds,—to the black belt of firs. Hark! is that th 
wind soughing among their branches? A soft 
roll, a murmur, a long grating sweep; surely 
is there, —the wide open sea, which holds within its b 
pillared Staffa wees Iona’s sacred pile, and plays perpetuall 
nderer treble of the firs. But nothine c 
l see save aa impenetrable black barrier, whose sharp « 
lines now began to blurr with deepening twilight. §& 
and began to reconnoitre the room. 
one corner hung a bookshel!\—a little old bookshelf, wl: 
might have belonged to the married daughter in her 
hood. I mounted on a chair to examine its cont 
treasure-trove to me. What an odd collection! A 
tered French Vrésor, and the single volume of Elizal 
Barrett's Seraphim, published in 1838, long ere hei 
had gone forth across the waters; Grattan’s JTighways a 
Byways; the Ingoldsby Legends, all falling to pi ces; al 
very clean copy of Mrs. Crowe’s Night-side of Nature—a 
certainly once reading such an awful collection of ghos! 
r devouring It vears ago, a 


CONINUO) 


the sea its 
a bass to the 


shut the window 


stories is enough! I rememb: 
not liking to go to bed for a month atter. Piled on t] 
was Grantl y Manor, that very pretty at nd pi ous novel, su 
mounted by the Femme de Chambre of the Countess of Bl 
ed the whole crowned by a dirty little French 
dog’s-eared and dangerous in appearance, which tur 

to be comparatively innocuous—Le Peau Demon ot P 
éval. As I tinished reading the titles, the half 
sounded like thunder through the house, taken uJ 
courtyard, 


dogs in the who baved with most m 


music Ol ees Bile meant to say that the 
spread in Valhalla, and that the gods mus? bestir t] 
at the toilette: in token of which an infinitesima 
maid—smaller, slenderer, and more dapper, tha 
vor in could pe ssibly be- came to tl door. | . 
was made ravissante, and ready to descend thos 
pete d stairs, and thread softly those lof y lichted 
thy country-ho ise, where nothine was vj 
Italian greyhound, named Dante, dressed in a | 


‘ket, trimmed with fu 


r, who sat up. begged, a i 
ike, and looked like a king’s son transformed | 


fairy. 

Seated in the drawing-room were sev ral 1eS 
lected from the gentlemen’s seats scatter vt 7 | | 
Lady Matton, the handsome widow of an admiral. } 
nently handsome she had been.—one of thos 


)} ult | womMeh Who Ce ntrive to grow oa > & 
thing else. She alwavs spok 

1} 
igdiv at Variance with her exceeding wentiehess 


Ovll 
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Le was a tall slender man between litty and sixty, 
was reported to have been “very wild” in his youth, 
-e th reby lost the favour of a great uncle, Mosier, 
a large fortune 
But Lord Henry did not look wild now ; 
id he bear malice apparently, for he sat perseveringly at 
Alexander’s board, always last “over the walnuts and the 

“oe.” talking elub- gossip and the smallest party-politics to 
jis ‘ slowly-dying pint of port ;” always came in for a little 

uiand sporting in the autumn (on fine days), and flirted 
» Voutranee with all the young-lady guests who were not 
-d with better game. 

“This brings me to a young lady who certainly never 
firted with him, nor with any one else, I imagine,—Miss 
Rosalie St. John, daughter of that Mosier St. John who won 

Immensely wealthy, and 


neither 


eveat chancery suit in 18365. 
d, or burdened, with only two children, Mosier St. John 
ced with nobles. His son, Edward, had his own way in 
hing, and parted his hair down the middle; was just 
this present time, etat. twenty-two, a model of elegant 
eminacy, wore gloves in the house whenever the weather 
was cold, spoke Spanish, and played the guitar; had been 
7 vied serenading Miss Burton, the pretty young lady who 
tended little Mar y's educ: ation; only he unfortunately 
stook the window, and got much pr icked among the goose- 
vy-bushes, calling on old Mrs. Blowser, the respectable 
usekeeper (who had been forty years in the family, girl 
il woman), to “come to me, love.” Mrs. Blowser made 
house ring next morning with her virtuous indignation, 
and Mr. Edward was fain to beat a hasty retreat upon his 
1 home. 
Rosalie was, to my mind, a more satisfactory cha- 
though the list of her oddities would have stigma- 
| her as irretrievably “fast” in any other rank of life 
iher own. This young lady could only have grown up 
‘ist the unchartered freedom of country-life on a large 
state: in the middle class, she would inevitably have been 
iviiled and drummed, and finally tabooed as a desperate 
saracter ;—not so Rosalie! On her father’s land, this happy 
young person-——a short active girl of twenty, with fair com- 
sion, dark brown hair, and deep gray eyes—rode, drove, 
shot, fished, wielded the oar or managed the helm, and did 
exactly wh at she liked. I have known her go deer-stalking 
loveliest Highland costume,—short linsey petticoat, 
x brewn stockings, and a brown hat and feather . her 
ny young face shining like a mountain-lake at sunrise. 
‘as a famous sailor, and wore a longish cloth skirt and 
taloons when she went yachting with her brother, de- 
to be much the most comme-il-faut for 
ig up and down from the boats. She painted well in 
: tter, LT think, than any mere amateur I have known ; 
‘accomplishment on which she particularly prided her- 
s the making of artificial flies. She showed me a large 
|, made carefully after a direction-book, and said she 
ic “two a-day for two months.” Certainly, they were 
specimens of delusive etymology. John and 
for the first few days 8 
and, for a short person, : 
faculty of looking straight ripe’ the head of 
did not wish to see. But she gradually 
yer mind that I was above the frivolitie s of fashion- 





lie that costume 


Miss St. 
il not amalgamate at all f 
L Visitor) she possesse d the 
irkable 


‘ 
10m she 


ind condescended to a certain polite nod, and items 
‘y information about the sights of the neighbour- 
lering away from the dinner, which was 
| ’ pretty gran ichild came down in a dainty ittle 
, ; longer than 
‘ess-Royal 


. ’ - een 700 
since the aucust original was 


1 ’ ‘<E. 


] + . . - sal 
Nich Tie SKIrt Was No mueil 


r, and played with a large Prin 


i now she is going to be married). The little 
ved beautifully, and so did a small companion and 
Hor: ice Was dresse lina blue 
brown curls fell low over his shoul- 
These 


, e . 
ie ’ oy 
i £42iS LULIY 


ing his Vandyke collar. children made 





to our host Alexander instead of to | 
be,—whether such finished little spe 





no noise, and it was curious to see how perf y thev were 
thus early trained to the ways of the world. Bad manners 
seemed impossible to them; their naughtiness must 


and I we 


have 
had some other safety-valve, ndered what it could 
‘imens ever cried and 
howled for sugared bread-and-butter like other infants, or 
whether all really was gold that glittered ? 

Presently the ladies rose, each accoutred with the delicate 
white gloves, and swam out of the room, managing their 
unmanageable crinolines with wonderful dexteri 
tled down by the drawing-room fire like so many 
aged doves. There they had coffee, and discussed things in 
general—by no means in a gossiping way, but rather with 
a certain low-toned elegance which softly touched the tips 
and prominences of the topics; for be it observed to all 
defamers of the fair sex, that well-educated women of the 
upper class do not exactly gossip like washerwomen over a 
cup of tea. They are too polished, too well furnished by 
education for that ; travel and reading outweigh the petty 
concerns of a nei: shbourhoo 1, and their social circle com- 
prises foreign courts and consulates. 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term; but they seem to 
live in a charmed atmosphere, where the deeper darker 
clouds of life float not; in an aerial upper stratum,—among 
the cirri, as Ruskin would say,—catching the first light of 
dawn and the last glow of even, and travelling pleasantly 
in multitudinous companies above all that low cumulous 
vapour which does the necessary work of the agricultural 
world. But these ladies, however little they in their park and 
carriage life can know of the harder facts of existence, are 
often, so far asl have seen them, amiable, conscientious, often 
deeply religious, and, in their own way, self-denying. What 
canthey know of the blacker phenomena of life? ‘The titled 
girl visits the cottager; she rarely visits the artisan; and 
of the non-agricultural people what can she know? What 
of Chartism, save as the cry of wolves afar off? 
infidelity and its mental pit, into which it is so CasyVv 
aud from which it is so hard to climb; while from its pro- 
found depths the blue of heaven seems black as midnight, 
illumined only with the stars of science and of song? What 
of epidemics,—fever and cholera,—and all the wrack they 
bring? What of debt and the pawnbroker, or offended law 
and the sherifl’s warrants? What of the thousand-and-one 
chances and events of this busy struggling world which 
mould the character and fix the lot of the million? In her 
life she casts but one die,—her heart; and oftentimes, by 
early precept and inculcated necessity, that one die is 
loaded. 

When a fair aristocratic face reveals 
startling tale, then be sure it bears the 
heartache, in which emotions count for incidents and words 
can kill ; which has for the time flung from her 
soft carpeted palace of art out on to the bare blank stones 
of existence, where wander perpetually those ghastly com- 
panions whom she sees not, or cannot recognise,—the appa- 
ritions of Poverty and of Crime. 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN 


PROVERBS. 


He 18 Nor wortn PowpER AND Snor: 2.e. He is not worth 


suing: it would be a waste of money to go to law with him. 


This is the only sense in which the phrase is used among 
us. The Corres} nding’ Dutch phrase TI bir is Lit 
worth the shot,’ De vogel is het schot niet waardiq—i 
more general application, like the French saying, * ‘The ] 
is not worth the cost of candle,” ST a tné vault |; 
chandelle. Long before the late controversy on the pl 
of worlds, this last proverb was happily applied by a French 
writer in the following sentence: “Ifthe stars that peop! 
the firmament wer > destined mnily to gladden om Le & 
jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandel 
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PORTRAIT OF GERARD DOUW. 
PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 


= 


Tur portraits of painters by their own hand have always a 
supreme interest to the spectator, as possessing much of the 
quality of autobiography, in intense and personal rendering 
of character ; they are almost invariably excellent examples 
of the artist's skill in execution, because he can therein dis- 
pose himselfin the pose and freedom of attitude most ad- 
vantageous to the work; he can assume a costume most 
to his personal taste, and, in short, can wield the whole ma- 
chine of his picture, so to speak, with the greatest facility 
and promise of success. 

The work here engraved is a marked example of the 
result of all these favouring circumstances tending to pro- 
duce a characteristic and valyable portrait. The painter 
sits before us, precisely as he might have sat two hundred 
years ago, in a company of his friends, engaged in an easy 
chat, listening, as he seems, to a remark: he has turned a 
little round, disengaged the pipe from his lips, with recognis- 
ing attention heeds the speaker, and seeming to arrange his 
thoughts for a reply, has become—such is the artist’s skill— 
one of the living company, instead of the dead resemblance 
ofa man who passed from the earth six generations since. 

The records of the life of Gerard Douw are, as with most 
painters, very brief. His history is only to be written in 
that of his works; these are scattered,—some at St. Peters- 
burg, several at Dresden, many in the Prussian collections, 
still more in Paris, a considerable number in his native 
country, while in England they are not infrequent (the por- 
trait is in the National Gallery). Nothing proves the popu- 
larity of an artist more than the diffusion of his pictures; 
and judged by this test, Gerard Douw should stand high in 
the world’s estimation. He belonged to a class of painters 
somewhat peculiar to his age and country; for with the 
thought of him the critic always associates the names of 
Mieris, Metzre, Terburg, and several others of inferior merit. 
They all took a similar choice of subject,—portraits, scenes 
in domestic life, military incidents, occurrences in travel, 
and now and then representations of matters of broad hu- 
mour; which last, however, were at no time so coarse in 
feeling as those by Ostade, Teniers, Wouwerman, and others. 
A lady washing her hands, a trumpeter delivering despatches, 
the departure of travellers from an inn, are well-known ex- 
amples of the first-named description; and of the latter, 
a dentist operating upon a patient was with them all a 
strong favourite. - 

It is clear from this that they anaes little for subject. 
They did not seek to tell us any thing be yo nd the customs 
of their own time; no lesson and no instruction would be 
gained from the motive of their pictures. They triumphed 
in the exquisite finish of drapery, the rendering of texture, 
of quiet light and shade, and in individual character. These 
were their aims; and in these they perfectly succeeded. It 
to conceive a more perfect success in 
the painting of satin than some of Gerard Douw’s pictures 
exhibit; all the softness, the firmness, the plumpness, and 
the lustre of tl 
successes were the result of the utmost intensity of labour; 
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DUMB-SHOWS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Tuar the course of time is circular, and time itself a “ whirli. 
gig that brings in its revenges,” is an adage admitted from 
Esop to Emerson. The present state of pantomime litera- 
ture might be quoted by way of cxample. The Christmas 
holidays of the past and present year, peculiarly rich in this 
species of entertainment, demonstrate that more than usual 
pains have been bestowed on its production. But what prin. 
cipally strikes the thoughtful mind is the higher liter rary 
status that the pantomime-openings have attained. The 
dialogue of their introductions now emulates in elegance 
the Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad. The talents of 
Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. W. Brough, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and 
Mr. Buckstone, are alike ambitiously exerted to impart an 
intellectual tone to these prefatory dramas. There were, in 
particular, lines and couplets in the Conrad and Medora 
last year at the Lyceum,—smart, well-balanced, and neatly 
turned, ---which a few years ago would have made the repu- 
tation of a satiric writer. The same clever author treats 
us this Christmas, we find, with a burlesque version of a 
still more elevated theme. Lalla Rookh is the subject; and 
the adventures of the Peri, first shut out from Paradise, and 
then readmitted after proper atonement, form the action. 
We understand that the spectacle will exceed in magnifi- 
cence that of last season; particularly the transformation- 
scene, which will present the unfolding glories of a recovered 
Iden. Fancies of this kind, and smart allusions in the dia- 
logue, are now the principal features of the modern panto- 
mime; and the “ dumb-show” that constitutes the harle- 
quinade takes an inferior position. 

Modern pantomimes must have a purpose. Perhaps none 
of our writers better understand this than Mr. E. L. Blan- 
chard ; and this year at Drury Lane it is made even osten- 
tatiously apparent. Little Juck Horner; or, Harlequin A BC, 
is the title, and the subject is the conquest of Intelligence 
over Ignorance. Jack has to overcome the difficulty of 
learning his letters, making pot-hooks and hangers, and 
mastering grammar and arithmetic. Driven by Ignorance 
to the bottom of the sea, the Electric Cable communicates 
the requisite knowledge. The changes take place in a sub- 
marine Coral Palace, built by Imagination. We are not, 
however, so sure of the object of the pantomime at the 
Princess’s, which reverts to the story of The White Cat; or, 
the Princess Blanche fle ur and her four Godmothers ; but no 
doubt the dialogue will be found rich in allusions. The 
Haymarket, too, prefers an old subject, The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood; but carries out the old moral, showing how 
good ultimately prevails over evil. At the Olympic Mr. 
Robert Brough is in the ascendant, and has invented a story 
for the occasion under the title of The Doge of Duralto; or, 
The theme i isa play upon the phrase 
“nearly tear. The Doge’s daughter is supposed to shed 
tears that really prove pearls ; and the avaricious father « 
take advantage of the circumstance, and, by his cruelty, to 
make her shed enough. Out of this fanciful conception a 
number of amusing incidents are generated. The Doge w! ll 
afford scope for Mr. Robson’s tragic acting, in the s tyle, 1 
At the Adelphi the : 
is still higher; The Loves of Cupid and Psyche is the sub- 
ject. Mr. ( ‘harles Se by has resorted to Apuleius for his 
fable. Sadler’s Wells is contented with the old theme ©. 
Beauty and the Beast; 
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have mentioned, | tion. The Surrey rejoices in a philosophical and amorous f 
Gerard Douw was born at Leyden in 1613, the son of a | argument, under the title of Queen Mab; or , Harlequin Rome 
glazier; first commenced the study of art under the glass- | and Juliet. _ 
painter Kowenhoorn; at the age of fifteen became a pupil | “ Dumb-shows” were frequently introduced in ¢ arly Eng: 
of Re mbrandt, with whom he remained rae years, and | lish plays. The machinery of these accompaniments on 
doubtless derived » power of skilfully pa ting draperies | been ji ustly described as “ cumbrous.’ They ge nerally a 
from this master. His works were greatl - pr ed by the ceded the several acts, the contents of which they, for ye 
French nobles of that time, and there now exist no less |! most part ee ally , prefigured. Sometimes this aes 
than fifteen of his works in the Paris Museum. He died at | mimicry was employe j to cover the want of businé soe 
the age of sixty-one, in the year 1674. L. L. the play, being used by the more fastidious play wright" 
SP scastiicenanteivcetinne ae - = __—__—__—_—{—— 
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» the interval during which a hero was expected from | of St. Augustine, who reports, that during the establish | 
Holy Land; or some similar incident that implied a lapse | ment of pantomimes at Carthage, an interpreter was ne 
ae had to be prepared for. cessary to explain them to the people. | 
We are probably indebted for the Clown in our harlequi- Some events in lite have well-known characteristics and 
s, the only speaking character in them, to the introduc- | proprieties ; those represente A in pantomime speak at onc 
v Devil and the Vice in the Mysteries and Morali- ' for themselves. Some ‘dea this may be gathered from 
;, These personages were constant companions. The | the descriptions given by travellers of the warlike dance 
‘the latter consisted in jumping on the fiend’s back, | of the American savages. These in one case, for instance, 
uffoon manner chastising the demon with a wooden | represented in pantomime all the events practised in a ma | 

the latter bellowed under the correction. In | ritime expedition,—the march, the attack, the combat, the 


. 7 


s of higher mark also, they were accustomed to ob- manner of taking prisoners, and the retreat. 


ir impertinences on scenes of serious and solemn 
uid the audiences witnessed such absurdities with 


+ 


delight. 


‘*The dancer,” says M. Charleroix, in relating a similar inci- 
dent, ‘‘ represented the departure of the warriors, the mareh 
The > orossness Oi their taste was on these oc- | He goes ll ambush, he makes his approaches ne stops as if to 
s administere d to by a clown, who thrust himself upon | take breath ; then, ofa sudden, he grows furious, and one would 

, 7 ? oS , . . 7 . . " . : | 
to vent the ebullitions of his folly or his humour. | ¢ ; - 
: from this excess, he seizes some one of the company, as if making | | 
| him prisoner of war; he pretends to cleave the head of 
} 
| 





think he was about to exterminate the whole world. R ve 
served the purpose of the Greek chorus, and was privi- 

ito notice what was passing in the audience part of the 
‘heatre, and to enter into familiar conversation with the | stops to recover; this is a retreat, first hast) 
spectators, either between the acts or in the midst of the | Afterwards he expresses by various cries the diflerent seusation 
he had experienced during his last campaign, and finishes with 
the recital of all the gallant actions he had performed during tly 
war,” 


At length he falls to running with all his speed; he frequently 


Sep 


ness of the scene. But there was a particular expecta- 
» that the clown should exhibit his talents at the conclu- 
fa play in an entertainment called a jig, in which he 


7 


need, sang, and chanted metrical nonsense to the accom- 
paniment of a pipe and tabor. 

~ These entertainments, as to their origin, were partly due 

custom of exhibiting pageants on great public occa- 

in honour aud for the recreation of royalty. We find 

historical and allegorical characters, appropriately ha- 

, represented stories in dumb-show on temporary mov- 
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In a native dance of this sort, the Indian warrior ha 
precisely the same design as the pantomime-actor,--to ex- 
cite in the souls of his spectators the images of certain ol 
jects in a manner striking and intuitive. Ile paints, but 
with the comedian’s sight; his representation is clear, for 
all know what he would imitate. The objects of his innit 
tion, moreover, reduce themselves pre ng ly to the motions 
of his body, which serve him as exac as sight, col 
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stages In the streets. It was not till the reign of : "at : 
{7 } oe , ° , ¥ and contour aid and assist the hori Father Lafiteau 
y VI. that dialogue and set-speeches in verse were : 
eee ere ee HT a his fs r states, that 
Masques were derived from this mixture. Hence 
riginated the introduction of profane characters on the ‘* Many of those who have lived amongst the Iroquois 


tian stage; and the combination, subsequently expe- aesere’ a pre cd de a chief of war, on his return, repro- 
" ici . . 5 sents ali which neat passea 1n his expedition an d in tl 1e ASSALLLES 
£ pantomime and dialogue in the same play, anc ‘ 
5 ! , ' —_ ; : play, and he had made on or sustained from his enemies, without the 
egorical representation in dumb-show of the matter 








A 
| e 
omission of any circumstance, then all those who are present at my | 
‘scenes that followed. this recital rise to dance, and represent these aaale iS With a 
But to understand the full philosophy of the matter, we | much vivacity as if they had actually assisted at them, witho ae | 
st go yet further back in time. We read in Lucian | eee rome epann Se US SO, OF Som conaartiing It imcn | i 
lote of the royal Prince of Pontus, who besought Nero themselves.” ‘. 
ike him a present of a pantomimist, that he might be Words, according to the rigid purists in pantomim i 
to d 7 nse with an interpreter in his negotiations with | action, should never be resorted to for explaining pant ie 
wharians. Lucian, in fact, gives us a long list of pan- | mimic gestures. The same objection lies against the u | | a 
's; from which we find that the pantomimic art never | of picturesqt ie and uncertain signs; every thing, in f | 4 ry 
ved itselfin the invention of the subject, which was | which is not inteiligible by the expression of the sentir | : ‘fs 
lways, as at present, founded on some known fable, | should be rejected. In those sketches of plays which 1 | | 
pted mythology, or on events in the history of | acted in Italy previous to the reforms introduced by G 3 
ines, and which had grown familiar by tradition. | doni, the author only provided the pautomimic ordonnancee, is 
‘unstance renders all the marvellous things related | so to speak; the dialogue was left to be improvised by thi ; 
Bathyllus, aud other pantomimists, conceivable, | actors. In a work just published, we have an interes d 
vithout it, simple as it may appear, would prove | description of this sort of play. Four cliaracters, says tl * 
steriuus. <A false consequence was, however, sug- | writer, appeared in every piece; under different circun . 
the spectator. Knowing beforehand all that those | stances, it is true, but invariably with the same at | 
ed artists wished to indicate and express, he was | They were the very pillars om which Italian comedy wa 
y force of the voluntary illusion to believe that the | supported. Representative types of character, the: 
| 


‘looks and eestures communicated to him all the | endowed with names, dress, and manners, which n 


as these, sleeping in the memory, stood in need | changed. The first of these persons was the Pantalon 
li icht impuls readily to awaken. | he was an honest old man, atrader of Venice. HU ' 
s been argued, that the play of pantomit me was a| black robe and woollen cap, a red waistcoat, bn 
nguace; ” but,’ ; Says a critic who has treated this | off short lke drawe rs, red stockings and 
With some acumen, “ this pantomimical language | beard ridiculously long. It was the e me 
ike the inconvenience of all other languages,—of | Venetian ser and is that still worn | 
“1 to recur to certain radical signs and to analo- | friends of Christmas pantomime. Th 


ich in designing equi uly a crowd of objects do not | of the learned professions; he wa 
with exactitude and precision, and of which it | be of Bologna, he wore the dress of its un 
to divine th true signification without first was old. The remaining charact 
1 a groundwork by instruction or by practice. | ghella and Arlecchino, who s 
re which Rabelais makes Panurge spt ak might (" Their dress was poor, p itched w 
signs, well-chosen and adroitly adapte i. with- | different stuffs and culours. A hai 
r at all less an unintelligible galimathias for me, | hats. Brighella was all cunning 
he expressions and the terms of the ancient | was somewhat of a blockhead. Su 
uect are familiar to me.’ ages of the Italian com: dy ; N 
of this argument, the writer cites the authority | ing feature of the scene, the femal 
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always cast in the same mould, and bore the same names. 
Even throughout Goldoni, nearly all the young-lady heroines 
are either Beatrice or Rosaura; the one lively, pert, and 
rattling, the other tender and submissive. The servant is 
invariably Columbina. 

It is impossible for an educated mind not to think of 
Aristophanes while witnessing the burlesques of the modern 
English stage, which threaten to extinguish the legitimate 
pantomime-opening, even where they do not substitute pan- 
tomime itself. Their resemblance to the old Greek comedy, 
with its pantomime machinery and mock-hervie dialogue, is 
exceedingly close. Some years: ago, indeed, Mr. Planché 
adapted “ The Birds” for the Lyceum. ‘The dramatic mask 
was a great facility in coustructing such classical extrava- 
ganzas. Their spirit, like that of our burlesques, which 
admits of allusion to passing occurrences, was personal, 
satiric, and parodial; indulging in puns and coarseness, and 
sometimes contrasting the more rustic passages with others 
of beauty and even sublimity ; introducing also music and 
singing wherever stage-effect or stage-custom required. 
The authors were the public censors of the time,—its state 
“abstracts and brief chronicles.” In the 
hands of Aristophanes, these productions assumed an ele- 
vated character: modern critics speak of the “force of their 
inspiration” and the “richness of their melody.” A similar 
improvement has taken place with our burlesque writers, 
who are now the only dramatic authors regularly employed 
by theatrical managements, and whose works secure a pe- 
riodical appearance for themselves, and a periodical income 
for their creators. 

It is thus that the circle of dramatic as of other events 
not only returns into itself, but is drawn continually with 
an enlarged circumference. It is hard to prescribe limita- 
tions; and history, fruitful in repetitions, yet so modifies 
them that the events are different enough in other respects 
than in date, and easily distinguishable. ‘The inexhaustible 
fertility of allusion allowed and encouraged by this form of 
dramais much the same in the classical periods as in the 
present ; but the matériel is more intellectual and less poetic. 
In the Elizabethan age, such works as the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the Temp st, and the Faithful Shepherdess 
were the poetic analogues of the old Greek fantastic come- 
dies; and perhaps at some future period they may again 
receive their apotheoses in similar productions, which may 
be then acceptable to an advanced and educated public. 
There isso much in the age in which we live that is clearly 
transitional, that it is impossible to regard certain “signs 
of the times” otherwise than as half-way indices, or finger- 
posts, pointing the direction where the hopes of the tra- 
veller may ultimately receive their desired accomplishment. 


THREE CHRISTMAS-DAYS IN THE LIFE OF 
PAUL BISTRE, ESQ., ARTIST. 


II1. 

How difficult in some instances, and how easy in others, 
to describe the rolling on of a few years,—years of misery 
or years 
vears of sanguine patient toil; one man finding them too 
short to work out the hopeful fancies of youth; another, 
more than enough for the embodime: 
of thoughtful hours, bringi 
his fect! 

The world supplies the novelist with strange materials, 
and furnishes bien in the course of a few years ‘with many 
changing incidents: hero subsiding into a mere waiter 
on Providence, listening for _ 
his door, and frequently finding o1 
tor; another lucky fellow will be 
patronage of the whimsical old 1: 
him, speak well of him, and set him down in the best places, 
reserving for him the tit-bits of her banquet. One man s hall 
find the . trumpet of Fame constantly at his service ; another | 


ily the daughter for a visi- 
taken under the especial 








| he now owns; 
} : ° . 
them, and crammed into every niche and corner 


—_—___ 
shall himself take the instrument in hand, blow loud discord 
into society’s ears, and with a wonderful energy and perse. 
verance fill the world with his own praises; another shal] 
not have energy or breath for the display. And as all set 
about this business in their different ways, who shall say 
which of them finds the most happiness in the end? Tho 
lucky man is ambitious, and in his haste to seize the coveted 
portions of the feast will offend his capricious hostess; the 
next will blow his unvarying notes till he collapses; and the 
last poor fellow shall find more real tranquillity of soul in 
quiet solo on the flute up three flights of stairs, 

But when the fictional hero is a discreet fellow , Setting 
under weigh with a gallant heart, and bent on stee ring ii. 
way over hfe’s ocean by the chart of duty, we think the 
voyage will prove a pleasant affair,—a yac ht-voyage ona 
summer sea,—every entry in the mariner’s log will be of a 
joyous nature, and there is ev ery chance of his coming to 
an anchor in Prosperity Bay. 

Markistone Street is not so select as of yore. Badger 
Smythe, Esq., has most unexpectedly been hurried aw ay to 
the Brompton Cemetery, and with his great soul has de. 
parted the individuality of the street. Plushby Place, quiet 
but strong in purpose, has asserted its rights, sweeping over 
the obstacles opposed to it. It has been thriving of late: 
more rich aunts have died, more advances have been made 
to clerkly salaries, more commissions have waited on its 
agent, than on any of the like members of society in any 
other street of the metropolis. And so, with heavier purses 
and glossier coats, it has stepped out from its obscurity to 
take breathing space in the wide Markistone Street ; driving 
the older inhabitants, who still cling to the watchwords of 
Badger Smythe, to seek refuge in suburban villas, corner 
houses in the great squares, and a multitude of other expe- 
dients. 

Paul Bistre, Esq.,—not R.A. as yet, but every one at all 
pretending to be a judge of the question says he is pretty 
certain to obtain the preliminary step to that high honour 
on the earliest occasion,—is one of the favourites of fortune. 
We find him on this Christmas morning full two miles west of 
his old quarters, a married man, and an exhaustless producer 
of great works of art. If Badger Smythe were now living, 
he would be proud of an invitation to ‘the house of the thriv- 
ing artist. He can hardly find room enough for his rich fur- 
niture, his vases, armour, and pictures in the two houses 
he has opened a communication between 
a great 
number of the best selected little gems of art. So well has 
he got on in a worldly sense, that he spends vast sums on 
the mere auxiliaries to his art; his studio being crowde 
with marqueterie cabinets, quaint weapons and armour, a) 
photographs. His wardrobe would be sufficient to dress up 
every character in all the plays that ever were written, muc 
less acted. 

So he goes on, entertaining fellow-workers of an equ: 
standing, welcoming and assisting unsuccessfui and strug 
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f happiness, years of despairing inactivity and | 


it of strong conceptions 


ng wealthy fantastical patrons to | 


knock of Dame Fortune at 


‘dy, who will make ave to | 


gling ones. It is said that he gives more commissions lv! 
| pictures to less fortunate practisers of his profession it 01 
year than he received during the whole ten that he hims 
struggled through. 

In his darling studio sat Mr. Paul Bistre, busily engas 

| putting in the finishing touches to his famous little picture 
—we need not mention its name, every art-lover ki 

well as ourselves the title of that surprising effort of Bis stl 
genius,—which at once settled his fame on a firm an 1 ele- 
| vated pedestal, and which the reader will remember thes 
astonishing fellows the art-critics quoted as a happy aug’. 
of what he would achieve as a married man. 


| windows fell upon his face, he formed an excelient char 
| the true artist,—the earnest and enthusiastic work 

monk who loved to paint his Virgin in the spirit of sa 
fied devotion to his work, undisturbed and unhindet 
worldly thought. He looked older than when we ! st had 


| the pleasure of seeing him; his moustache had grown *e¥5" 
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As he leaned over his work, and the light from the broad 
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nd his shoulders broader—so broad and firm, in fact, that 
they could sc rarcely feel the pressure of the delicate little ‘hand 
eat rested on them. The hand in question belonged to a lady 
whom Paul called wife, and who read to him out of one of 
his favourite books while he dotted in indications of light 
and shade on the more minute parts of the picture. She was 
not tall and stately, nor had she raven tresses and bright 


c 


hack eyes, neither was she at all like the beautiful Edith 
Smythe; but in spite of all this she was pretty ; and should 

© enthusiastic monk at her side ever want a study of a Ma- 
‘ona, he would very likely travel over his native land and 
not find a better model. As her husband called her Amy, it 
is only natural to suppose that she was the same Amy we 
ave already been introduced to; but how changed she was! 
ie had grown younger and prettier ; her face had lost 
the serious, and almost care-worn, expression that formerly 
clouded it, and now looked fresh and blooming. If her life 
had been cold and wintry before, it was evidently bright sum- 
mer weather with her now. She ceased reading to watch 
the == rress of the artist. 

“Will that bracelet do, Madame Critic ?” said he. 

Madame nodded approvingly. 

“You think so, eh? Well, I sha’n’t take your opinion, as 
I know you to be ‘prejudiced. I will get up and look at it 
nyself.” He rose from his seat, and placing his arm round 
the slender waist of his wife, stood for some time before his 
work, analysing every effect, and striving to discover the 
omission of any little shadow or reflected light which nature 
would have shown. 

«Now, Amy,” said he, “suppose you were one of the 

ightened B ritish public, and you saw that picture hang- 
ne ‘on the walls of the Royal Academy, what would you 
say of it ?” 

‘IT should say,” said the little lady, looking at her hus- 
hand very archly,—“ I should say that it was a great daub, 
fit for a sign-board perhaps, but a great deal too bad for a 
tea-tray.”” 

“Wonld you really. I have no doubt you would, and 
the world would then be able to set you down at your pro- 
per value, namely that of a little imbecile. Go on with 
your book ; I am interested in the fate of the princess, and 
im anxious to learn how she behaved when she found there 
vere traitors in the camp; besides, you can read, though 
ou cannot talk or criticise great works of art. Read, 
slave !” 

“T sha’n’t, griffin.” 

“How! am I not your lord and master?” 

“Dread griffin, I obey your mandate.” And the lady 
resumed her story; and Paul worked, and listened to the 
sweet voice of his. wife, made doubly musical by the smooth 

ym s and melodious words she read. 

iat Christmas morning had perhaps brought joy into 
nauy homes, had caused many pleasant meetings of friends 
ng parted; many brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
ren, estr anged from each other by the busy cares of the 
World, had met together on that day: but Christmas could 
ins two happier people than the industrious artist and 

‘ving woman who sat by his side. When the short 
: ember day hurried to a close, and the light became too 

m for Paul to work much longer, he commenced wiping 
“'s brushes and cleaning his palette; then Amy closed her 
x for that day. 

“We shall not have a very noisy dinner-party, Amy,” 

- uM o> laughing as he shut up his colour-box. “We 

e keep up the ancient mode of dining on Christ- 
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She 


‘A 
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T 

Y J oa 

. ‘Tt is p pape for a married man to dine with his family 
a t day, sir; and as you and I are the only members of 

eat clan of Bistre, we ought to be content with each 

S Ssocle tyv.”? 

‘And so we are, Amy, you little moralist.” 

ies, We are to have company in the evening: are 

» have your old friend Meyer and Mr. and Mrs. 





‘seit’ or rather Mrs. and Mr. Widgett,—for that lady is | | 


certainly the head of her family, and therefore ought to 
come first.” 

“You wicked young person,” said Paul laughing, “how 
dare you say such an ill-natured thing? You don’t like your 
cousin because I used to love her so fiercely.” 

“T like her very much indeed, and think her a very clever 
woman. I only wish I knew how she manages her husband 
so well, as I am very anxious to reduce you to a similar 
state of subjection.” 

“Poor Widgett!” said Paul; “he looked very miserable 
when I met him, and seemed so delighted at the idea of 
coming here this evening. I know it will be a treat for 
him.” 

‘“ Poor fellow,” rejoined his wife; “I am very glad he is 
coming.” 

“You are! That’s very good of you. There, my work 
is done for to-day, and I expect you to kiss me for being so 
industrious.” 

“My own Paul,” 
always industrious.” 

“ And you always a—let me see what you are always— 
a little stupid.” 

“Come to dinner, you griffin.’ And with this they left 
the studio, and sat down to their quiet Christmas feast. 

Later in theevening Mr. and Mrs. Widgett arrived ; the 
German following soon after. Time had not treated Mr. 
Widgett so tenderly as his wife. He was now head of the 
firm of Sedgwick, Bilston, and Co.; and old Smythe had 
given a good sum with his beautiful daughter. But though 
he had obtained his stately Edith, and had thriven wonder- 
fully in business, he did not look the happy man one would 
expect. The truth must be told; there was a great deal too 
much of the Badger-Smythe spirit in Edith for Widgett’s 
happiness to be quite complete. Mrs. Widgett had unfor- 
tunately thought it imperative on her to be constantly 
breaking-in and combating a supposed obstinacy and wrong- 
headedness existing in Widgett. This perhaps would have 
been beneficial to a rougher and stronger nature, but un- 
happily his weak soul was quite unequal to such vigorous 
treatment ; and though he loved his wife fondly, he was 
heartily sick of her drill-sergeant propensities. His life 
was constantly embittered by very disparaging contrasts 
being drawn between himself and the late Badger Smythe, 
Esq. The evils of such stern unbending officials’ characters 
will sometimes live after them; and we dare say poor Mr. 
Widgett often wished in secret that such a grand potentate 
had not existed, or, at any rate, not have been the father of 
his Edith. 

If Mrs. Widgett acted the character of the queenly des- 
pot, she looked and dressed the part to perfection ; her form 
had grown almost majestic, and her face was as regularly 
beautiful as ever; every thing in the way of improvement 
that had been denied her husband had been given with 
lavish interest to herself. We may be sure she presented a 
great contrast in manner to the little Mrs. Bistre. 

The evening passed off splendidly ; every body seemed 
either satisfied or resigned to his or her fate; though Paul 
could not help congratulating himself on his escape, and 
something like a sigh escaped him as he looked at Widgett 
and thought over what might have happened to himself, 
had some matrimonial arrangements been different. Edith 
Widgett, however, was as calm and as happy as could be 
conceived; she was one of those ladies who love undisputed 
sway, and beyond a doubt she would rather be Mrs. Wid- 
gett and absolute than Mrs. Paul Bistre on the limited 
monarchy plan. The jovial German was the soul of that 
Christmas party, for, Fao now one of the richest men in 
Markistone Street, he had not suffered his animal spirits to 
abate one jot. He sang, he danced; he told the old 
dotes of his brother the great musician, who was now about 
to bring out an opera; and read a whole volume of the 
loving and patient Trudschen’s letters. 

Mr. Widgett forgot ordinary cares in the suciety of the 
hearty German ; and both the ladies enjoyed thei ir ” Christ. 


said the obedient lady, ‘“ you—you are 
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rool | bar-lanne 1 Nore ea 
ay out of sight by the walls of Ormond Castle. 
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their own manner. Mi ver told ihe COlil- 
1 ¢ reiyv ¢ hanged his opmion in the Course 
y of the English enjoving 
nd was determined to bring Trudschen over 


Meyer, to Markistone Street. 
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that leads from the historic 

city of Kilkenny to the Irish capital, on a 
i there stands—or im our hoy hood 
f Altamount; known 
} from the elevated and breezy Spot 
Is pac I f listened in the last gleams of 
sofiness of the summer 
like burnished gold 
the sky. From 
city in the valley below, 
aling silently along, 


stood - 


HnAmMme ¢ 


purple 
intillatinge 
evanescent glory of 


ou could see the 


pest deep of memory we can just draw up the 
it the little cottage on the hill possessed for 
tractions, attri ictions, we recollect, not ubh- 
iW The sunny spots around it, where the 
sy lifted soonest their quiet faces, were 

t reward of the well-learned 

is reached through a deep shady wood, 
Lacken,” formed on a slope ; and the 

1 could just see through the trunks of 
ibrageous spot, in our imagination, was 

1} nd the Robins, the haunt of Robin 
forty Thieves, and other great 

1 with shady spots. But the main 


res} ful fear was the inhabitant of the white 
ould be wheeled out on the 
quiet 


only allowed to get an oe- 


} ; ‘ re YY 
rh adavs h \ 


ly, his eves resting on 


for he was sensitive under the eye of 
| ; ripple (we were told to say, “a lame 


pale, and suffering-worn ; 
clea | tle had (we were mys- 
n books that in the great world 

id hose, We thou hit of the great Uul- 
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. \ yan immense height. This 
passing tl even g {his hte in the 

ive no doubt appeared even 

S08] | lives of hard-working lite- 
! little indication of those depths 

must tlow beneath to enable 

issions and tee lings of others. 

owever, we find, though ap- 

’ se course presents a ceaseless 

' most every imaginable trouble 

ty of Kilkenny, of respectable 

| lreland’s green shamrock was 
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ts umn unily d stinguished his aft er- 
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mother,” his great fear being lest one Farrel, a daring froo 


booter, would carry her off in his absence. Michael ] nim 
the beloved brother and able co-producer of the well-knoy n 


O'Tlura Talk a giv 


“She coul 1 not be called beautiful, for her nose was neithor 
* Grecian: I) ay, As We Ww ish to Spe mak candidly in 
we must contess that it was rather bi oad at the bas , and 


$s us a graphic sketch of this mother: 


Roman no 
cases, 
perhaps about the sixt enth of an inch too wi le. But the y) he r 
lips were cherry-red, and beautifully formed; her foreh 
as smooth as polished ivory ; her cheeks were round ar id peachy 
and in colour ‘like to the ¢ ‘atherine pear, the side that’s next ¢) ; 
sun; her chin was full, marbly, and a little dimple ad; and as for 
teeth, she might be excused for unnecessarily displaying they. 
had she had the vanity to do so. 


onde. iS 


The eye is the gem of the 
countenance, and she could boast two dark hazel ones, beaming 
with good-nature or with affection, full of sense and intellec 
and the lad gives indications of the in- 
tellect within him. He composes about his tenth year 
fairy-tale, and a thousand-line poem! Tom Mote. hig | 
idol-poet, is in Kilkenny, busy with its famed private thieat. 
ricals. The child-poet is seen to dress carefully, pass out 

With an ominous roll of paper, and knock at the great “'y, 

M.’s” door. Mr. Murray says, 

‘'T, M.’ received his odd little visitor kindly. 
of the verses, inquired as to his progfess at school, advised him 
to be attentive and diligent, and closed the interview by asking 
if there was any thing he could do to oblige ‘his brother.) 

'To be called ‘his brother- -poet’ was quite sufficient for Bea nim,” 


Time passes oll, 


He read alew 


He asks, however, one great favour, and readily obtains it 
om i season-tick t for the private theatre! 

Banim is next entered at the Collegiate School of Kil. 
kenny, on whose roll stands many a great name of the past, 


Here for a time the sister art ol p ainting take S$ possession 


of his fancy; and at the end of a term, he starts for the Irish S 
metropolis, where we find him studying resolutely in the ee 
drawing-academy of the Royal Dub iis Society, yet still 


Of this his earliest 
earest moth r:’ 


love—literature. 


‘ 


writes to his “d 


his first 
een in life, he 


al tentive 


‘ Your anxious love could not wish me betterthan lam. | 
aren the countenance of all, and the friendship of many, of the 


first artists. . . If, with the assistance of Heaven,—and | know 
your prayers will aid me,—l persevere in mv studies aha Su) 
endeavour to trace the footsteps ot eminent painters, 1 it | : 7 
l to fear ‘ts st] 
T ie rly } . } +> ] x } ? ft. TY 
He Writes to bis iatner, and Lue true home-| Ve Dreaks « ; Ih 
‘¢] write to you on Christmas Day, the tirst from my birt! 
[ have spent trom home. ‘There is nothing in the mter : 
With strangers to recompense one for the absence iron your! 
dred ; but | must not murmur against what cannot be 
he testival of Christmas reminds me that l am solitary 
; Suen. % . , F ay 
His life is hard and cheerless now: but he is susta | 
= ; ' ‘ 1c . > y 
by a noble resolution to pertect himself as an artist, tl ; 
1 . , * : } } ‘ I 
return and settle ee in his well-loved Kul 
as a teacher of drawing. 
‘‘1t would be ate ink inti liaaion March, “the a : 


wish of my heart could I have the ine xpressib le pleasure 
bracing you all at Easter. Solitary and retired as I live, 1 
indeed be a treat to my feelings. .... Lam greatly tempt 
yield to the overflowing impulses of my heart, and anuic} 
ny summer visit by an Easter one.” 
























He does return soon. He is eighteen now; and the } 

painter of eighteen, with a good figure and “dark-hu ‘A 
is not insensi ble, it may be imagined, to the beauties : 

ladies whose eyes (as the poet tells us, partake ttl . 
and burning qualities of Kilkenny’s black coal. The | j 

tration of a fond mother soon discovers the Ji 

says the good woman to him one evening ae tea. ’ 

moth r. Was the respons Wh Wn do you s 
she continued. He parries the question; but a motiel . 
cannot be blinded; and she continues, “I se , Jolt 





ish days are over Yes, he is in love; he has 
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‘He was a sil 
imi’s request of his daughter's hand with sneers and scofling. 


| They meet often; 
s of the bright-faced Nore ; 
as aaa as the birds that soar above them. 
sy town is far away ; 
' the dream of happiness lingers a little while 
Banim boldly asks the 


+] 
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waty of seventeen ; 
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artless, innocent, and pure-minded.”’ 


- mutual affection is concealed from all except Michael, 
they stroll by the sedgy 
they roam in the quiet mea- 


The 


the undisturbed aspect of nature is 


a gleam of winter sunshine. 
nt of his Anna’s father to their engagement. 


y rude-tempered old man, and replied to 


voung lover ere the insulting expressions used ; 
tie .s were Violent, 


Jd man that ~ oe should at once leave the house.” 


both 


nd recriminations were ended by the order 


rhe lovers meet once or twice clandestinely, Banim, dis- 
sed as a countrywoman in the long gray cloak of the 


peasantry, presses to his Anna’s side as she leaves church, 


vives her a letter, and breathes into her ear assurances of 


4 A traitress ingratiates herself by pretended sym- 
pathy into Auna D—’s confidence; she is betrayed and re- 


ved. Her 


lover rushes before the horses of the chaise 


\t bears away his soul’s idol: we must imagine how poets 


ye, Anna is pale and terrified ; 
—it is the last. 


‘He re-ent 


his h ind ‘ 


ered the house,” 
{no ery, but sat in stony sorrow, 


Says his biographer, 


their eyes meet for a mo- 


“and ut- 


A small parcel was placed 
it was addressed to him; the handwriting was that 


Anna. He tore it eagerly open; it contained his own minia- 
ch he had painted for her, and which for months she had 


Mm conce ile d in } 


1er bosom 


; the parcel also contained his letters 


rsos... .« He paused a moment looking upon the miniature, 
then dashed it to the ground, crushed it to atoms beneath 
sfeet:; tore the letters and verses into fragments; and as he 
t.ered them away, the memory of all his hopes and joys came 
m him when he thought of their vows and promises, and 
‘Curse her! 
and break my heart!” 


He wronged her. 


‘ried, bitterly and fiercely, 


But can the heart 
we ight of its Oownh affliction, rolled back upon itself, be 


tiled in a moment ? 
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2” {it A dreary year of suffering has passed. 
: lother’s breast ‘It seems,” he says, 
Surging through the skull.” But 
irom his sorrows. He is 
how. lie contributes 
1} re not unnoticed. He is 
: We turn to Mr. M‘Cullagh’s memoir 
> | find, about 
and Pythias ior the «¢ pinion of 
lable iawyer. Shiel has hear 
rv p iis , and he inti oUdui as tik 
b i begs Shiel to make any a 
cS l th iatte1 hes HW 
3 COUSIE a} produc 
ii 5 periorni 1; 300 gpuih 
r LUO: | some misunderst 


ist of Banim, 


hh tie November 


who 


Can 


curse her! 


to aban- 


convulsed beneath 


the mind listen to the voice of 


id saying has it, they came home to roost. 
followi ing, Anna D— was dead; 
had been last upon her lips. 


son when the strong man is in his agony? Poor fellow! 
ioral forces itself on us—those curses went forth, and, 


his 


It is a cold November 


ng; the rain is falling, and there is gloom on earth and 
li matters not. 


lt accords with the gloom within the 


traverses 


caten 


He follows the 


five-and-twenty 


rer, and thrust from the room. 
ist \ he has 


nothing for 
ind sees for the last time that 


churchyard. 
never kne \w how long. 


2) ticle Ss 


days 


funeral, 
He sinks on the grave 


miles on 


and night closes round his dripping figure as he stands 
-ing on the cold features of his beloved. 


He is called 
He sinks down in an 


I 


le 


steals in 
face as the coftin’s lid 
All have with- 


, and 


His brother meets 
td \y trailing his limbs along ; twenty years aiter 


ung eventuates in paralysis of the lower members ; 
i to his room, and sinks down a moral wreck. 


His head is on 


again 
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init 
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to 
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Ih ilk 


as li the 


the 


of the 


recognis 
f him asa y 
n to Sir W 
name} l 
. ? * 
~ Alt yi 
is afr l i 
imie arises 


brain 
youth triumphs, 


Dubli i 


and 


al 


Gav 


poet 


~ 


bril- 


1820, Banim submitting a play— 
the 


ee 


they are estranged. Shiel, however, ever afterwards acts 
towards Banim as if nothing unpleasant had oce urred. The 
latter is in high spirits now, and writes home: 


‘The play has been successful. .. . . The moment I receive 
even part of the proceeds, I will fly to Kilkenny!... Joanna 
[his sister] is to weave a laurel-crown for me, my poor mother 
shall pli Ace it on my brow, and we shail be as happy as happy 

can be,” 

He is at the oar now, “that once fast chained to, men 
quit no more.” He has many literary employments, and is 
constantly travelling through Ireland, catching up those pic- 
tures his living page so often presents. Ile is always “run- 
ning down to Kilkenny.” He visits the leafy Woodstock, 
where Mrs. Tighe—‘“ Psyche”—once lived; and in “ The 
Fetches” has left a fine description of the sylvan_ spot. 


Once more he loves; in a short fortnight he declares his 














passion, in five months he marries the lady. She is only 
nineteen, she has a pure heart, a sweet kindly face, and 
great love and trust in her mypand. These qualifications 
comprise her fortune. But she will be the patient loving 
wife-nurse in the years of agony that are to come. 

They are poor, but he has a fine spirit, and gathers up 


his strength for the serious conflict of life. ‘The time was 


come to sound his favourite watchword: “by the life of 


Pharaoh, sir, if 1 do not ply and teaze the brain, as wool- 
combers teaze wool, the fire should go out, and the spit 
could not turn.” 

The young couple quit the old folks and the old town, 
and get to London,—that field of many a hard-fought moral 
fight. They are happy in securing the lodgings 
ton once occupied by Curran ; 
downright 


at Bromp- 
and Banim sets to work in 
earnest, fur he has another now to care for. His 
name is not unknown, and he finds employment on the ma- 
gazines. Irish literature is in the ascendant now; it Is a 
new field. Lady Morgan, Miss Edgeworth, “eerig eR 
and others, are cultivating it, and the harves bountiful. 
Banim is a nature painter, a character painter; he draws 
from life. He sends his brother Michael the most exact di- 
rections as to the material of the tales they are conjointly 
producing; and Michael is ranging hill and valley in search 
, 


of scenery aud heroes. But his destiny is upon him. 


‘Ellen (his wife) has just escaped with her life; .... and 
our little infant came into the world still-born,” he writes. ‘ My 
expenses have been great,—between nurse, doctor, and apothe- 
cary. But God has done all for me; notwithstanding that : 
have encountered real difficulties, I may say I enjoy ‘absolute 
comfort. . ... Conceive how grateful 1 oug rht to be to Heaven 
for my real independence, hardly earned, but the sweeter tor 
that very reason.” 


jut it is hard work for all that. Again Ellen is ill; he has 
‘knuckle down” to his work and live close. 


‘* You remember,” he says in a letter home, 


‘“T used to like 
aC ‘hee rful ols iSS, 


Not one libation now, even to the temperate 
fireside Bacchus. ] am in great spirits for all that, 
God tor gg 


» . - thank 


At this time there arrives to him, with a letter of intro” 
duction, a healthy-looking handsome youth from Limerick, 
who has come to sell a tragedy and try his fortune. ‘The 
handsome Lrishman is poor Gerald Griffin. Banim is most 
kind. ‘The tragedy is produced; it is called, Zhe Prodigal 
Son. O most miserable of the miseries of authorship! Banim 
has just disposed at Drury-Lane Theatre of another Prodigal, 
the scenes and characters almost iden ical But his cau t’> 


t 
mo estranvenient. a Mark me,” Gsrittin Wri t t9 his bri Li 














ot Bar nim, ‘“‘heisaman, —thi only on ihave Tilt since | have 

le f Lr ‘land, most.” In passing’ Wwe may s well t ll, t} 
through the elder Kean’s whims Banim’s Prodigal was nev 

acted; and what is more singular still, its Ms., through I 

ton’s irelessness, Was never found. [t is. with th 
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THE 


- of his 
But 


patie nt partner 
joys and sorrows. 
he jumps up, pours 
thirty bright guineas 
into her lap, and they 
are hap py. He has soli l 
a collection of sketches, 
and they are saved from 
the immediate pressure 
of want. 

This time, the time of 
his London experience, 
is a period of great in- 
tellectual brightness. 
We have searched with 
some diligence in the 
gossiping records of 
those days for Banim's 
name. We see that he 
has met Washington 
Irving, and is delighted 
with his childhke sim- 
plicity,—“ he is as na- 
tural as his sketches,” 
—but we do not find him 
in the coteries. Doubt- 
less, his ailing frame, 
the dire necessity for labour, his love of home and its quiet 
associations, the anxious fondness of one true heart, thus rivet 
him in his humble abode. It must be so, for he is seldom 
found abroad. But the clouds of his destiny are lowering. 

‘‘ At the time when Banim most required health and energy, 
a terrible sickness settled upon him, the mal: fr of his life began. 
(aan Early in the year 18 23, the racking 


afflicted him during the twelve months mnenelinn the death of 
Anna D—, reti ined with all their violence.’”’ 


He must give up all literary employments. This is au 
appalling sentence. Yet he is spared a while, and writes: 
“Praises be to Heaven, I am better, and likely to mend.” 
But his Ellen is ill again, and she must seek a foreign 
climate. Literature he now finds a marketable commodity ; 
and he is not only able to place his dear one abroad, but see 
once more the home of his heart. 

‘One can fancy,’’ Mr. Murray remarks, ‘‘ this deep-hearted 
man returning to ‘the old house’ where he first saw the light, 
and where he had known such joys and sorrows—such real cares 
and such cloud-land visions—as, happily, few men experience in 
their darker phases. Joanna and Michael rush forth to greet 
him, and the more sober, but not less intense, joy of the father 
and mother need no word-painting. .... It must have been 
the realisation of a dream-vision.” 

Again he is in London, in the dog-days, “ plying the 
skreeking pen might and main.” He is working at The 
Nowlans,—“ that analysis of passion.’ It 1s most success- 
ful; but at its close he is again interdicted from study and 
work. He has been suffering greatly, but he writes ‘hope- 
fully: “lam much better; but for the diabolical London 
weather— . enough to relax the system of the big 
metal Achilles in Hyde Park—I should be better still.” 
He meets John Sterling, the friend of Carlyle, and is de- 
lighted with his spirituality. But sorrows are again upon 
him. The torture of his limbs returns: - wife is ill; his 
furniture is taken in execution. His “dear mother” is ill 
too, and he cannot gotoher. But a“ big fsa comes to 
him, and he forgets all his troubles. After many P romises, 


Michael comes to him. He finds him sadly changed. He 
looks forty, though not eight-and-twenty. He stoops; his 
face, all except the eye, is that of an el 7 man. He be- 
comes crippled and broken down. He visits Fi - Kast- 
bourne, Blackheath. He writes: “I am now a paralysed 
man 1 am embarrassed. By what ns? By ex 
travagance? No;—‘ THE visiraTion oF Gop 

At home his mother is ill; indeed, slowly dying. She 
totters into the room where John used to sit. She sits for hours 
before his portrait; she prays as she gazes on it, and tears 
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roll down her cheeks. 
She cannot leave her 
bed now: ; the portrait js 
hung at its foot. John 
Banim cannot come: 
but he writes: ‘ 
my mother’s 
...and 


” Go to 
bedside. 
Say what you 
can for me.” She jx 
dead. A letter with a 
black seal is placed in 
his hand, and he falls 
senseless tothe ground: 
the cup of his bitterness 
is nearly full now: he 
declares that he never 
knew sorrow before. He 
endures extreme medi. 
cal remedies; and “ oft- 
en, as he writhed be. 
neath h’'s tortures, he 
thrust sharp - pointed 
pins through his thighs, 
. to che ‘ck the pangs 
that came.” Another 
sorrow he announces: 
“T have lost my noble 


DARTMOOR. 


little son. The event has almost killed his father.” 
Longings for home and its sympathisers arise. To be 


at home in Kilkenny is now the only happiness left. He 
desires “a little house with a sunny aspect ;” “a little 
garden not overlooked.” It must have paths and grassplots, 
and afew flowers. He is there at last, and old friends gather 
about him; though tortured in body, his spirit rebounds, and 
he is cheerful. Government grants him a pension; 
ease as to pecuniary matters, and happy amid his flowey- 
beds. His dark mid-life is over now; its evening is clear 
and calm. ‘There is an interval of twilight happiness ere 
the night closes in, which will be replaced by the morn that 
brightens more and more into the perfect day. 

One night in July 1842, Michael is summoned to his bro- 
ther John Banim’s bedside. He is dying; he whispers, 
‘“ Michael, I have only one request now; lay me so that I 
may be nearest to my mother, with my left side next her.” 

Our sketch is finished. We commend heartily Mr. Mur- 

ray’s instructive and beautiful piece of biography, pom 
which we have drawn very little, compared with the inter- 
esting and carefully-collected mass of matter it contains. 

But before concluding, where, we ask, is the Michael we 
have seen hovering so often in the background of our sketch? 
He is postmaster of Kilkenny, we are answered. But again 
we ask, has the gray-goose quill, that invested with such 
dramatic interest. Crohoor of the Bill-hook been trans 
muted hopelessly into the governmental steel pen? Are 
the romantic dells and leafy woodlands of Leinster faded: 
Is the Nore of our boyhood less bright? does it wind its 
gentle way through less peaceful scenery? Are the “ Maga- 
zines” dead, and making no sign? We think we know one, 
‘not a hundred miles off,” having an eye for the beautiful in 
art, whether pictorial or descriptiv e. G. R. Powett. 
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give an engray ing above from 


Crockern Tor, of which we 
yatura 


recent ske tch, is one of the most inter resting of those 1 ) 
rocky mounds with which the granite districts of Devon “ 
and Cornwall are studded. On it was held the Stannat art 
parliament, in those antique times when such assern! 
were held in the open air. There were standing until! 
paratively recent days the tables and seats us ed , 
occasions; but they have been broken up al build’ ns P 
The president's chair, a por tion of the 1 
tially remain. 


jurors, and some irregular steps still pa 
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THE RUSTIC CONNOISSEUR. 


BY LANFANT DE METZ. 


Tre fair little paysanne before us appears to have stolen 
into the studio of some landscape-painter, nervous and heed- 
‘u lest the clattering of her sabots over the bare wooden 
‘oor should betray to the artist the approach of an intruder. 

*nderly she came on her toes, half mindful to remove the 
‘ast and heavy shoes which impeded, while they also an- 

unced, her progress. At last the resounding boards are 
ossed, and she has attained the object of the pe: iluus pass- 

““;—a picture, a landscape, upon which she proceeds to 
| iounce judgment of unqualified admiration, if we are to 
* guided by the expression of her face. 

Ifthe work be truly natural, no one is better fitted to 
“cise from education and knowledge than this little child 
e village, who has apparently spent her life before the 
of nature. (Would that every critic had such prepara- 
1 and was as worthy of credit as this “rustic connois- 


& iw \ ‘ ‘ ° 
* ) Of bright atmospheres, of sparkling water, and varied 


} 





tints, what an enthusiastic applauder this little one would 
be! how stern a condemnation of all conventionalities, 
brown trees and black skies, might seem the apathetic puz- 
zlement of her regard, should the picture leaning upon the 
rustic stool display those tricks of ignorant and insensate 
indolence which have degraded the art of painting into an 
empirical quackery, in which the coarsest and most vulgar 
executant claims, and too often receives, equality of honour 
with the subtlest masters of the palette, who have devoted 
the earnest energies of their intellects to the development 
of the secrets, the wisdom, and the beauty of a study that 
desiderates a profound knowledge of a most recondite sci- 
ence in absolute unison with a perfect and delicate art ;— 
for such is painting. 

We presume the work to be highly satisfactory from the 
critic’s wrapt manner and attitude, as she leans half sup- 
ported by one hand, the other hanging freely beside her. 
Such fixed attention would perhaps satisfy the artist him- 
self, could he but see the earnestness of her look. Maybe 
she knows the spot represented by the picture, could trace 
the windings of every footpath, remembers the trees, the 
hedges, and the banks, and could tell of romps and gam- 
bollings amongst them; so that her fancy recalls those that 
are past, and she hopes for more. If this be the case, it is 
a vision of delight for her, a new sense discovered,—the 
sense and faculty of memory’s vivid presentations repro- 
duced by the painter’s art—something marvellous and 
something new. L. L. 
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THE EPIC OF TRAVEL* 


Porrry is of various kinds, There i¢ written poetry, and 
there is acted poetry. The latter #8 either representative 
or actual; this is personal, that merely artistic. The per- 
sonal poet is his own hero; and he acts the poetic, not on 
theatrical boards, but on the great stage of the world. Great 
warriors and great travellers have a title to this character, 
and their exploits and adventures are of the nature of poems; 
This nature, however, in most instances, is incidental, and 
more in the situations than in tthe author’s genius. It hag 


~ 


however, been observed that in “the journeys and researches 
of Dr. Livingstone there is in the substance of the nartative 
the poetic spirit, and in the style of it the true poeti¢ tolotr. 
The book, recently published, that contains the account of 
them has by critics been described as a poem; afd justly; Ht 
is a living epic of travel, though writtert itt prose; and as 
such it is our purpose to regard it. 

Our modern hero of travel claims 16 © destent from the 
he has neither the blood of kitig8 nor nobles iti his 
veins, but is conterit to derive his beéttig from labouring an- 
His father was a clerk in & cotton manufactory 
‘on the beautiful Clyde above Glasgow,” and stibsequently 
a small tea-dealer, honest but poor; aiid die in 1856. Dr. 
Livingstone’s earliest recollections ate of his inother, when 
le was about tet years of age, atid retall “the anxious 
housewife striving to make both etids meet.” For hinaelt: 
he was placed in the factory a8 & “ piéger;” to aid by his 
earnings in lessening her anxiety: With a part of his first 
week’s wages he purchased Rudditnar ’s Rudiments of Latin, 
and studied at an evening school, which met betweeti the 
hours of eight and ten. The dictionary part of his labours 
was followed up till twelve—or later; if his mother interfered 
not by jumping up and snatching the books out of his hands: 
By six in the morning he was back ts the factsty; and had 
to work till eight o'clock at night. 


* 
cro ls : 
~ >» 
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cestors, 


‘‘T read,” says our hero, ‘‘in this way many Of the classical 
authors, and knew Virgil and Horace better at sixteen than I do 
now. Our schoolmaster—happily still alive—was supported in 
part by the company; he was attentive and kind, and so moder- 
ate in his charges, that all who wished for education might have 
obtained it.” 
His father was inclined to theological reading, and sought 
to enforce it on his son, who preferred scientific books. Later 
in life, the works of Dr. Dick showed him that religion and 
science were not hostile; and soon after the spiritual life 
opened in him, and gave a new motive to his conduct which 
has never since ceased to operate. 

Such, and so laid, were the bases of our hero’s character. 

Young Livingstone now resolved to devote his life to the 
amelioration of human suffering. He studied medicine, that 
he might be qualified for a mission to China. His first medi- 


eal books were Culpepper’s Herbal and Patrick’s Plants of 


Lanarkshire; these books he read while at work, placing 
the book on a portion of the spinning-jenny, and so learned 
to abstract his mind from the interference of surrounding 
He was, however, able to make excursions to the 
country-side in company with his brothers. On one occasion 
d a limestone-quarry, and began to collect the 
shells found in the carboniferous limestone which crops out 
in High Blantyre and Cambuslang. 

‘* A quarryman, seeing a little boy so engaged, looked with 
that pitving eye which the benevolent assume when viewing the 


noses. 


they entere 


insane. Addressing him with, ‘ However did these shells come 
into these rocks’ ‘When God made the rocks He made the 
shells,’ was the damping reply. What a deal of trouble geolo- 
rists might have saved themselves by adopting the Turk-like 
philosophy of this Scotchman ! 
To this we must add another brief citation: 
The toil of cotton-spinning, to which I was promoted in my 
’ nth ir, was excessively severe on a slim loose-jointed 
7 s | 1 Pes hesin S th Africa: inc ling a Shkete} 
. Years’ Pesid in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from t 
f West the cross the Continent 
to t I By David Livingstone, 
] Dc.) I Murray 





lad; but it was well paid for; and it enabled me to support my. 
self while attending medical atid Greek classes in Glasgow in 
winter, as also the divinity a of Dr. Wardlaw, by working 
with my hands in summer. never received a farthing of aid 
from any one, and should have decomplished my project of going 
to China as a medical missionary in the course of time by my 
own efforts, had not somé friends advised my joining the London 
Missionary Society on account of its perfectly unsectarian cha. 
racter..... Lookirig back, on that life of toil, I cannot but 
fee] thankful that it formed uch material part of my early 
edtication; and were it possible; I should like to begin life ove: 
again in the same lowly style; and to pass through the same 
hardy training.” 
Phis is in the trué heroic vein; and it achieved an early 
uccess. 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons; but the opium-way 
evented him from venturing to China. He turned his at. 
Ention to Africa. After 4 modre extended course of theo. 
88ical training in England, he eimbarked in 1840, and in a 
voyage of three months redched Cape Town. Remaining but 
@ short time there; H started for the interior by going round 
iB Algoa Bay; aid 8001 proceeded inland ; and he has spent 
the following sikteeti yeats of his life, namely, from 1840 
to 1856, in medical and inissionary labours there, without 
tost to the inhabitants. 
From Algoa Bay, Dr. Livingstone reached Kuruman, or 
Lattakoo, and thencé proceeded to the Bakuéna, or Bakwain 
country; atid fotliid Sechele, with his tribe, located at Sho. 


kiifine. At Lepeléle (now Litubarfba) he secluded himself 


for about six months, in order to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the language, and gained by this ordeal an insight 
itité the habits, ways of thinking; laws, and language of that 
séctidit of the Bechuanas called Bakwains. Ultimately he 
settled in the beautiful valley of Mabotsa, and here met with 
an adventure that might have befitted Gordon Cumming. 
He had shot a lion; The tail of the animal was erected in 
atiger; and shortly after it sprang upon him, catching his 
shoulder, and both came to the ground below together: 

‘¢ Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier- 
dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. 
It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was 
Rahppative. It was like what patients partially under the intiuence 
of chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the 
knife. This singular condition was not the result of any mentai 
process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror on looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is pro- 
bably produced in all animals killed by the carnivora ; and if so, 
is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening 
the pain of death.” 


Evidently the lion had mesmerised the man. ‘The pa- 
roxysm of the former, however, was that of dying rage; h 
soon fell down dead. Besides crunching the victim's bone 
into splinters, he left eleven teeth-wounds on the upper pa" 
of his arm. Dr. Livingstone’s tartan jacket wiped off t 
virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh. His companions, 
who were also wounded by the beast, fared worse, and expe- 
rienced the usual sloughing and discharge, and the su 
sequent periodical pains. One man, whose shoulder was 
wounded, showed him his wound actually burst forth atres! 
on the same month of the following year. “This curious 
point,”’ adds Dr. Livingstone, “ deserves the attention 0! 1! 
quirers.”’ 

We confess that, in this paper, we are more solicitous ' 
show the heroism of the missionary character than the mc 
dents either by flood or field that befell the author, or © 
discoveries made by him. | 

The character and story of Sechele is very interes™Pes 
and forms a sort of pastoral epos, in which patriarchal cus 
toms are picturesquely illustrated. We regret that our sp 
will not permit of its relation. The missionary induced ™ 
chieftain to study hard: “ He set himself to read with §" 
close application, that, from being comparatively 
effect of having been fond of the chase, he becam 

“sane —. ee eee senet. HOW: 
corpulent from want of exercise.” He had little trus', 
ever, In mere oral teaching : 








Young Livingstotie was admitted a licentiate of 
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‘‘ Seeing me anxious that his people should believe the words 
Christ, he once said, ‘ Do you imagine these people will ever 
believe by your merely talking to them! I can make them do 

-hing except by thrashing them; and, if you like, I shall call 
yy head man, and with our litupa (whips of rhinoceros-hide) we 
il] soon make them all believe together.’ ”’ 


Aid 


Polygamy stood in the way of progress, and Dr. Living- 
stone thought it prudent and merciful to humour the situa- 
‘on. At length Sechele was baptised; but his teacher was 
pected of glamoury. The good seed was sown. When 
will it spring up? Perhaps in a distant future. 
A description of drought, to which the country was sub- 
‘', presents new points of interest. It follows: 


747 
SUS 


‘‘ Not ten inches of water fell during these two years, and the 
Kolobeng ran dry; so many fish were killed that the hyenas 
‘» m the whole country round collected to the feast, and were 
anable to finish the putrid masses. A large old alligator, which 

ad never been known to commit any depredations, was found 
loft high and dry in the mud among the victims. The fourth 
-ear was equally unpropitious, the fall of rain being insufficient to 
ring the grain to maturity. Nothing could be more trying. We 
down in the bed of the river deeper and deeper as the water 
led, striving to get a littie to keep the fruit-trees alive for bet- 
imes, but in vain. Needles lying out of doors for months 
t rust; and a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, used in 
.valvanie battery, parted with all its water to the air, instead 
{imbibing more from it, as it would have done in England. The 
leaves of indigenous trees were all drooping, soft, and shrivelled, 
hough not dead; and those of the mimosze were closed at mid- 
lay, the same as they are at night. In the midst of this dreary 
lrought, it was wonderful to see those tiny creatures the ants 
running about with their accustomed vivacity. I put the bulb 
‘a thermometer three inches under the soil in the sun at mid- 
day, and found the mercury to stand at 132° to 134°; and ifcer- 
tain kinds of beetles were placed on the surface, they ran about 
. few seconds, and expired. But this broiling heat only aug- 
ented the activity of the long-legged black ants.” 


sy» ¢ 

tay t 
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Dr. Livingstone is at fault to discover whence the ants 
rive their humidity, which under all circumstances they 
ir to preserve: ‘Can it be that they have the power 
mbining the oxygen and hydrogen of their vegetable 

by vital force so as to form water ?”’ 
Connected with this description are some particulars as 
‘the rain-makers ;” but having treated this subject in 
. previous article, our readers need no information on the 
ut. Suffice it to add, that Sechele’s uncle said to our 


“We like you as well asif you had been born among us; you 
the only white man we can become familiar with: but we 
rsh you to give up that everlasting preaching and praying; we 
nnot become familiar with that at all. You see we never get 
‘n, While those tribes who never pray as we do obtain abun- 
‘is was a fact; and it seems that if the Prince of the 
ower of the Air had no hand in scorching them up, that 


T 
| by 


Ur. Livingstone was tempted often to give him the credit of 
he so. 
The practice of compelling unpaid labour by the Boers, 
' farmers, is sternly and justly condemned by our author. 
1 » e » » 


Lurder is made by them the means of enslaving “ men and 


vomen,—of a different colour, it is true, but possessed of 
mestic feelings and affections equal to their own.” Yet 
men, descended from the Huguenots and Dutch, claim 
Christians! 
 Tcan never cease,”’ adds Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘ to be most un- 
uy thankful that I was not born in a land of slaves. No 


J 


‘an understand the effect of the unutterabie meanness of the | 
System on the minds of those who, but for the strange ob- 


y which prevents them from feeling the degradation of not 
gentiemen enough to pay for services rendered, would be 
in Virtue to ourselves. 


g one’s way’ is to the rest ¢ f mankind 


Boers, at length, destroyed the missionary stations, 


] +} 7 r . . ‘ , ‘“ 
ithe houses. ‘This conduct, however, only set 
yr tp ty _— . soos oh T24 & » wae 99 
ree for his expedition to the north. ‘The Boers, 
ed to shut up the interior, and I determined 
itrv; and we shall see who has been most 






Fraud becomes as natural to them 





To effect his object, he must cross the Desert. At length 
he came to the north-east end of Lake Ngami; and on the 
Ist August 1849, went down, together with his companions, 
to the broad part, and for the first time this fine-looking 
sheet of water was beheld by Europeans. He had now come 
to a half-tribe of the Bamang Wato, called Bataudna. In the 
course of their journeyings, they discovered an entirely new 
species of antelope, called leché, or lechwi. It is a beautiful 
water-antelope of a light brownish-yellow colour. Its horns 
—exactly like those of the Aigoceros ellipsiprimnus, the water- 
buck, or tumoga, of the Bechuanas—rise from the head with 
a slight bend backwards, then curve forward at the points. 
The chest, belly, and orbits are nearly white; the front of 
the legs and ankles deep brown. From the horns, along 
the nape to the withers, the male has a small mane of the 
same yellowish colour with the rest of the skin, and the tail 
has a tuft of black hair. It is never found a mile from water; 
islets in marshes and rivers are its favourite haunts; and it 
is quite unknown except in the central humid basin of 
Africa. Having a good deal of curiosity, it presents a noble 
appearance as its stands gazing with head erect at the ap- 
proaching stranger. When it resolves to decamp, it lowers 
its head, and lays its horns down to a level with the withers; 
it then begins with a waddling trot, which ends in galloping 
and springing over bushes, like the pallahs. It invariably 
runs to the water, and crosses it by a succession of bounds, 
each of which appears to be from the bottom. We here, too, 
get an account of Sebituane, a chief who always led his men 
into battle himself,—a custom, it seems, not common,—and 
whose death took place in the presence of our traveller. 

Experience proved to Dr. Livingstone that there was no 
hope that the Boers would allow the peaceable instruction 
of the people at Kolobeng. He therefore determined to save 
his family from exposure to that unhealthy region by send- 
ing them to England, and to return alone, for the purpose 
of exploring the country in search of a healthy district that 
might serve as the centre of civilisation, and open up the 
interior by a path to either the east or west coast. In the 
beginning of June 1852, he started on his last journey from 
Cape Town. A waggon, drawn by ten horses, served for 
his conveyance. Waggon-travelling in Africa, he tells us, 
is a prolonged system of picnicking; excellent for the health, 
and agreeable to those who are not over-fastidious about 
trifles, and who delight in being in the open air. The 
greater vegetation, he adds, presents for South Africa pros- 
pects of future greatness which we cannot hope for in Cen- 
tral Australia. In some parts of the country, the remains 
of ancient forests, of wild olives, and of the camel-thorn are 
still to be met with; but when these are levelled in the 
proximity of a Bechuana village, no young trees spring up 
to take their places. This is not because the wood has a 
growth so slow as not to be appreciable in its increase dur- 
ing the short period that it can be observed by man, which 
might be supposed from its being so excessively hard; for 
having measured a young tree of this species, growing in 
the corner of Mr. Moffat’s garden near the water, our tra- 
veller found that it increased at the rate of a quarter of an 
inch in diameter annually, during a number of years. More- 
over, the larger specimens, which now find few or no suc- 
cessors, if they had more rain in their youth, cannot be 
above two or three hundred years old. It is probable, he 
adds, that this is the tree of which the Ark of the Covenant 
and the Tabernacle were constructed, as it is reported to be 
found where the Israelites were at the time these were made. 
It is an imperishable wood, while that usually pointed out 
as the “shittim” (or Acacia nilotica) even decays and loses 
beauty. 

Mr. Moffat, who is above mentioned, has been a mission- 
ary in Africa during upwards of forty years. Dr. Living- 
stone met with him at Kuruman. He is the author of 
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was the first to reduce their speech to a written form, and 
has studied it for the last thirty years. 


** Some idea of the copiousness of the language may be formed 
from the fact that even he never spends a week at his work with- 
out discovering new words ; the phenomenon, therefore, of any 
man who, after a few months’ or years’ study of a native tongue, 
cackles forth a torrent of vocables may well be wondered at, if it 
is meant to convey instruction, In my own case, though I have 
bad as much intercourse with the purest idiom as most English- 
men, and have studied the language carefully, yet I can never 
‘utter an important statement without doing so very slowly, and 
repeating it, too, lest the foreign accent, which is distinctly per- 
ceptible in all Europeans, should render the sense unintelligible. 
In this I follow the example of the Bechudna orators, who on 
important matters always speak slowly, deliberately, and with 
reiteration. The capabilities of the language may be inferred 
from the fact that the Pentateuch is fully expressed in Mr. Mof- 
fat’s translation in fewer words than in the Greek Septuagint, 
and in a very considerably smaller number than in our own Eng- 
lish version. The language is, however, so simple in its construc- 
tion, that its copiousness by no means requires the explanation 
that the people have fallen from a former state of civilisation 
and culture. Language seems to be an attribute of the human 
mind and thought; and the inflections, various as they are in 
most barbarous tongues, as that of the Bushmen, are probably 
only proofs of the race being human, and endowed with the power 
of thinking ; the fuller development of language taking place as 
the improvement of our other faculties goes on.” 


In this part of his work Dr. Livingstone introduces many 
sensible and pregnant remarks on Christian missions, and 
insists on the propriety of young men being sent into new 
fields of endeavour, in preference to their entering into the 
labours of others. 

An outrage of the Boers upon the Bakwains caused Dr. 
Livingstone to be detained for months at Kuruman. Se- 
chele, being imbued with the then prevalent notion of Eng- 
land’s justice and generosity, determined on a journey to 
the Queen of England, to lay the case of his wrongs before 
her. He proceeded as far as the Cape ; and then, for want 
of resources, returned. Subsequently he 


** Adopted a mode of punishment which he had seen in the 
colony, namely, making criminals work on the public roads, 
And he has since, I am informed, made himself the missionary 
to his own people. He is tall, rather corpulent, and has more of 
the negro feature than common, but has large eyes. He is very 
dark; and his people swear by ‘ Black Sechele.’ He has great 
intelligence, reads well, and is a fluent speaker. Great numbers 
of the tribes formerly living under the Boers have taken refuge 
under his sway, and he is now greater in power than he was be- 
fore the attack on Kolobeng.” 


From this point Dr. Livingstone appears to acknowledge 
in an especial manner the Divine leading in the course and 
accidents of his travels. 


“Tf,” he writes, ‘‘ the reader remembers the way in which I 
was led, while teaching the Bakwains, to commence exploration, 
he will, I think, recognise the hand of Providence. 
that, when Mr. Moffat began to give the Bible—the Magna 
Charta of all the rights and privileges of modern civitisation 
to the Bechudnas, Sebituane went north, and spread the lan- 
guage into which he was translating the sacred oracles in a new 
region larger than France. Sebituane, at the same time, rooted 
out hordes of bloody savages, among whom no white man could 
ever have gone without leaving his skull to ornament some vil- 
lage. 


Bible. 


Then, again, while I was labouring at Kolobeng, seeing 


only a small are of the cycle of Providence, I could not under- | 


stand it, and felt inclined to ascribe our successive and long 
droughts to the Wicked One. But when, forced by these and 
the Boers to become explorer, and open a new country in the 


north rather than set my face southwards, where missionaries | 


are not needed, the gracious spirit of God influenced the minds 


of the heathen to regard me with favour, the Divine Hand is | 
Then I turned away westward, rather than in | 
the opposite direction, chietly from observing that some native | 


again perceived. 


Portuguese, though influenced by the hope of a reward from 


their government to cross the continent, had been obliged to | 
Had I | 


gone at first in the eastern direction, which the course of the | 


return from the east without accomp ishing their object. 


great Leeambye seemed to invite, | should have come among the 


belligerents near Tete, when the war was raging at its height, | 


~ _— 


instead of, as it happened, when all was over, And again, when 


enabled to reach Loanda, the resolution to do my duty by going | 

















| of hunting. 


Anterior to | oes a 
pit containing mud, and smeared themselves all over with it; 


He opened up the way for me; let us hope also for the | 


back to Linyanti probably saved me from the fate of my papers 
in the Forerunner. And then, last of all, this new country jg 
partially opened to the sympathies of Christendom ; and I fing 
that Sechelo himself has, though unbidden by man, been teach. 
ing his own people. In fact, he has been doing all that I was 
prevented from doing, and I have been employed in exploring, 
a work I had no previous intention of performing. I think that 
I see the operation of the Unseen Hand in all this, and I humbly 
hope that it will still guide me to do good in my day and gene. 
ration in Africa,” 

Such is the résumé of the entire work before us made by 
the author himself. What remains to be done by ourselves 
may be more conveniently connected with an episode, the 
materials of which are to be found in the book, but which 
require to be brought together, and well deserve the labour. 

The name of the hero of this remarkable episode is Sek. 
wébu. He had been captured by the Matebele when a little 
boy ; and the tribe in which he was a captive had migrated 
to the country near Tete. He had travelled along both banks 
of the Zambesi several times, and was intimately acquainted 
with the dialects spoken there. He was recommended to 
Dr. Livingstone by the Makololo as one of his guides on his 
journey forwards. With his usual prudence and judgment, 
he at once recommended the party keeping well away from 
the river on account of the tsetse and rocky country, assign- 
ing also as a reason for it that the Leeambye beyond the 
falls turns round to the N.N.E. On the 3d November 1855, 
Dr. Livingstone and his companions bade adieu to their 
friends at Linyanti, accompanied by Sekeletu and about two 
hundred followers. We next meet with Sekwébu at the 
river of Dila, near the spot where Sebituane lived, and where 
Sekwébu pointed out the heaps of bones of cattle which the 
Makololo had been obliged to slaughter, after performing a 
march with great herds captured from the Batoka through 
a patch of the fatal tsetse. Sekwébu had been instructed to 
point out to Dr. Livingstone the advantages of the position 
for a settlement. He also proved himself ready to defend 
his employer from the battle-axe ofa frantic native. Our 
next notice of him will be found in the following citation: 

‘*On the following day, while my men were cutting up the 


elephant (which had been killed the day previous) great numbers 
of the villagers came to enjoy the feast. We were on the side 


| of a fine green valley, studded here and there with trees, and 
_ cut by numerous rivulets. 


I had retired from the noise, to take 
an observation among some rocks of luminated grit, when I be- 
held an elephant and her calf at the end of the valley, about two 
miles distant. The calf was rolling in the mud, and the dam 
was standing fanning herse!f with her great ears. As I looked 
at them through my glass, I saw a long string of my own men 
appearing on the other side of them, and Sekwébu came and 
told me that these had gone off, saying, ‘ Our father will see to- 
day what sort of men he has got.’ I then went higher up the 
side of the valley, in order to have a distant view of their mode 
The goodly beast, totally unconscious of the ap- 
proach of an enemy, stood for some time suckling her young 
one, which seemed about two years old; they then went into a 


the little one frisking about his dam, flapping his ears and toss- 
ing his trunk incessantly, in elephantine fashion. She kept 
flapping her ears and wagging her tail, as if in the height 
enjoyment. Then began the piping of her enemies, which was 


| performed by blowing into a tube, or the hands closed together, 
| as boys do intoa key. They call out, to attract the anima's 


attention, 
‘O chief, chief! we have come to kill you; 

O chief, chief! many more will die besides you, &c. 

The gods have said it,’ &c. 
Both animals expanded their ears, and listened ; then left the! 
bath as the crowd rushed towards them, The little one '™" 
forward towards the end of the valley, but seeing the man there, 
returned to his dam. She placed herself on the danger-side ‘” 
her calf, and passed her proboscis over it again and again, ®& ® 
to assure it of safety. She frequently looked back to the men, 
who kept up an incessant shouting, singing, and piping; “*" 
looked at her young one, and ran after it, sometimes sicewa)”, 
as if her feelings were divided between anxiety to protect *" 
offspring and desire to revenge the temerity of her persect!)"" 
The men kept about a hundred yards in her rear, and sol 
distance from her flanks; and continued thus, until Ss! 
obliged to cross a rivulet. The time spent in descenaine 
getting up the opposite bank allowed of their coming Up"? >.” 
edge, and discharging their spears, at about twenty yare® © 
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tance. After the first discharge, she appeared with her sides 
red with blood ; and beginning to flee for her own life, seemed 
to think no more of her young. I had previously sent off Sek- 
wébu with orders to spare the calf. It ran very fast, but neither 
young nor old ever enter into a gallop; their quickest pace is 
only a sharp walk. Before Sekwébu could reach them, the calf 
had taken refuge in the water, and was killed. The pace of the 
dam gradually became slower. She turned with a shriek of 
raze, and made a furious charge back among the men. They 
yanished at right angles to her course, or sideways; and as she 
ran straight on, she went through the whole party, but came 
near no one, except a man who wore a piece of cloth on his 
shoulders. Bright clothing is always dangerous in these cases. 
She charged three or four times, and, except in the first in- 
stance, never went farther than one hundred yards. She often 
stood, after she had crossed a rivulet, and aed the men, though 
she had received fresh spears. It was by this process of spear- 
ing and loss of blood that she was killed ; for at last, making a 
short charge, she staggered round, and sank down dead in a 
kneeling posture. I did not see the whole hunt, having been 
tempted away by both sun and moon appearing unclouded. I 
turned from the spectacle of the destruction of noble animals, 
which might be made useful in Africa, with a feeling of sick- 
ness; and it was not relieved by the recollection that the ivory 
was mine, though that was the case. I regretted to see them 
killed, and more especially the young one, the meat not being 
at all necessary at that time; but it is right to add, that I did 
not feel sick when my own blood was up the day before. We 
ought perhaps to judge these deeds more leniently, in which 
we ourselves have no temptation to engage. Had I not been 
previously guilty of doing the very same thing, I might have 
prided myself on superior humanity when I experienced the 
nausea in viewing my men kill these two.” 


The African is eager for peace, and readily accepted the 
Gospel as the means to that end. He requires no explana- 
tion of the existence of Deity. Sekwébu made use of the 
term “ Reza,” and the natives appeared to understand at once. 
He was the only one of the Makololo who knew the region 
near the Kafue river; and this, to his mind, was the locality 
best adapted for the residence of a tribe. They passed near 
the Losito, a former encampment of the Matebele, with 
whom Sekwébu had lived. At the sight of the bones of the 
oxen they had devoured, and the spot where savage dances 
lad taken place, though all deserted now, the poor fellow 
burst out into a wild Matebele song. He pointed out also 
a district about two days and a half west of Semalembue, 
where Sebituane had formerly dwelt. There is a hot foun- 
tain on the hills there, named “ Nakalombo,” which may be 
secn at a distance, emitting steam. 

“There,” said Sekwébu, ‘‘had your Molekané (Sebituane) 
been alive, he would have brought you to live with him. You 
would be on the bank of the river, and by taking canoes you 
would at onee sail down to the Zambesi, and visit the white 
people at the sea,” 

All parts of the country were well known to Sekwébu. 
le took our travellers to the most hospitable chiefs ; among 
uese, one Pangola was the most generous. Pangola pro- 
‘ided them with food, and entertained them with dancing. 
lc promised also to ferry them across the Zambesi ; but they 
were compelled to proceed along the bank, for fear of Mpende 
wud his people. But Sekwébu managed adroitly in address- 
1g Mpende, and the forest-despot aided the party to cross 

river. The English name, as inimical to the slave- 
trade, proved a tower of strength. Throughout all Sekwébu 
Vas So serviceable, vigilant, and intelligent, that Dr. Liv- 
‘uzstone wished to reward him by enabling him to witness 
‘1c beneficial effects of civilisation. Alas for poor Sekwébu! 

When they parted from their friends at Kilimane, the 
ton the bar was frightful even to the seamen. Now Sek- 
‘eu had never seen the sea. Two boats had been sent in 
‘se of accident. The waves were so high, that when the 
“ter was in one trough, and poor Sekwébu with Dr. Liv- 
“sstone in the pinnace in another, her mast was hid. They 
1 mounted to the crest of the wave, rushed down the 
pe, and struck the water again with a blow which felt 
t'she had hit the bottom. Sekwébu was filled with un- 
‘stomed terror. He was acquainted with canoes on his 
ve rivers, but these perils were altogether strange to 

Even when the ship was reached,—a fine large brig 
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of sixteen guns, and a crew of one hundred and thirty,—she 
was rolling so that they could see her bottom. It was quite 
impossible for landsmen to catch the ropes and climb up; so 
a chair was sent down, and they were hoisted in as ladies 
usually are. Once on board, Dr. Livingstone found that he 
had forgotten the English language. By the 12th August 
1856 they reached the Mauritius; and Sekwébu was pick- 
ing up English, and becoming a favourite with both men 
and officers. But all was so new and strange, that the poor 
fellow was evidently getting bewildered. ‘“ What a strange 
country,” said he, “is this,—all water together!” adding, 
“ Ah, now I understand why you use the sextant.” Having 
arrived at the Mauritius, a steamer came out to tow them 
into the harbour. And now it became apparent that the 
constant strain of novelty and strangeness on the astonished 
African’s mind had been too much for its untutored energies. 
During the night he became insane. He descended into a 
boat; when Dr. Livingstone attempted to go down and 
bring him into the ship, he ran to the stern, and said, “ No, 
no; it is enough that I die alone. You must not perish; if 
you come, I shall throw myself into the water.” We give 
the remainder in our traveller’s own words: 

** Perceiving that his mind was affected, I said, ‘ Now, Sek- 
wébu, we are going to Ma Robert.’ This struck a chord in his 
bosom, and he said, ‘O yes! where is she? and where is Robert?’ 
and he seemed to recover. The officers proposed to secure him 
by putting him in irons; but, being a gentleman in his own 
country, I objected, knowing that the insane often retain an im- 
pression of ill-treatment ; and I could not bear to have it said in 
Skeletu’s country that I had chained one of his principal men, as 
they had seen slaves treated. I tried to get him on shore by 
day, but he refused. In the evening a fresh accession of insanity 
occurred: he tried to spear one of the crew, then leaped over- 
board; and, though he could swim well, pulled himself down, 
hand under hand, by the chain-cable. We never found the body 
of poor Sekwébu.” , 

Such is the closing incident of this book of travels; and 
perhaps the most wonderful in it. See how the first sight 
of civilisation demented the poor savage! Estimate thereby 
its power over uncultivated races. With this lesson, we 
close our present labour; adding only that the work is 
illustrated with forty-seven excellent engravings, including 
maps and a portrait of the author. 








THE STEREOSCOPE. 


TuERE are few things, of which the cost is so trifling, that 
contribute so much to the delight and instruction of our 
homes as the Stereoscope. In the earlier Numbers of the 
Nationa MaGazine, we gave a series of papers on this cu- 
rious instrument from the pen of Sir David Brewster, in 
which he explained its construction both in theory and 
practice, and indicated some of the various uses to which 
it may be applied. ‘To those valuable papers we refer such 
of our readers as have not yet studied them; for it is only 
by study and thought that an understanding of the how and 
why of the stereoscope can be attained. We revert to the 
subject, not with any scientific purpose, but because the 
common remark that a stereoscope is now to be found in 
every house is not so true as it ought to be, and because 
the instrument is especially valuable at this season of 
friendly gifts and friendly gatherings: as a present, in- 
deed, it is unrivalled; nothing is so sure of universal wel- 
come. Perhaps the chief cause that prevents persons pur- 
chasing is the lingering notion, among those who do not 
possess one, that it is merely a curious and amusing toy, 
whereas it is eminently utilitarian; for more information 
on certain points can be gained by it than by any other 
means with an equal outlay of time and money. No one 
who has ever seen a slide in a stereoscope needs telling of 
the great superiority it has, from the objects standing out 
in their true relief, over all other pictures, whether of the 
works of nature or of man; every thing, therefore, that has 
been or can be said of the value of pictures as a means of 
education applies with increased force to the stereoscope, 
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which has, moreover, the additional advantage of the ac- 
curacy obtainable by the photographic art, by which each 
minutest detail may be represented with a truthfulness 
impossible to achieve by the most careful efforts of human 
hands. Again, the rapidity with which views are taken, 
when the photographer with his camera is once on the spot, 
enables us to have many representations of the same object 





or the same place from different points of view, from which | 


anintimate knowledge is attainable, scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to that to be derived from actual personal inspection. For 
example, the catalogue of the London Stereoscopic Company 
contains some sixty different views of Rome. Now, spite of 
the character Englishmen bear for locomotion, it is only the 
units amongst us who have been to Rome; for only the 
comparatively wealthy can afford the requisite time and 
cost ; the millions know the Eternal City only by description, 

written and pictorial. Even to the fortunate units these 
slides are of the highest interest. They have seen the ob- 
jects, indeed, with their own eyes, and gazed on them so 
delightedly, that they thought perhaps: “the image would 
never fade from their minds:' it was a vain imagination; 
“Time's effacing fingers’ soon obliterate the traces of the 
most striking scenes: but by these slides the impressions 
are made permanent, an occasional glance at them keeping 
the “memory green in our souls.” But if thus valuable to 
those who have seen the realities, what shall be said of the 
worth of the stereoscope to those who have not? To them 
it is as anew sense, giving them a distinctness of idea of 
scenes and places which it is more than probable they will 
convey. Again, not a small amount both of time and money 
is expended in teaching our youth Roman history ; the boy 
learns, and the young man forgets. But it will not be so 
when the events are fixed in the mind by stereoscopic re- 
presentations of the buildings or places where they occurred ; 
views of the Forum, the Capitol, the Coliseum, the temples, 
the statues, the arches, will recall to the mind in all sub- 
sequent time the events with which they were associated in 
youthful days. 

This instance of Rome will be sufficient to point the 
moral we were desirous of enforcing, of the value of the 
stereoscope as a useful instrument. Of course much that 
has been said is applicable to other of the celebrated cities 
of Europe, of most of which numerous slides may be had; 
and the same moral might have been drawn from the many 
views of natural scenery, in its sublimity and its loveliness, 
and especially from the representations of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, Which, showing us what miracles of beauty and gran- 
deur men have achieyed, de ‘epen our impression of the re- 
ligious idea that inspired them. 

We have hitherto spoke u of the s 
the instrument 


stereoscope as including 
and the slides, but we have a remark or two 
each of them separately. And, first, of the in- 
strument itself it may be said, that though betier material 
and nicer workmanship are of course to be had for money, 
yet that the cheapest are almost as good, practically, as the 
most expensive. The only noticeable improvement that 


to make on 


has been made has been introduced by Mr. Chappuis, of 


“ Dayligl a reflector 
This enables us to 
as though we were looking 
through an opera-glass, instead of stooping to let the light 
fall directly on the slide; and also, by shifting the position 
of the reflector, to see views with appropriate or various 
lights, the effect of which in some of the scenes is very 
charming. 
In the slides there is one very common defect, to the mi- 
igation of which, if it cannot be « ntirely remedied, all per- 
sous interested in their production should give serious at- 
it is the exaggerating the 


il Reflector” fame, and consists in fitting 
tle door which opens in front. 
hold the instrument horizontal, 


relief of obje cts, repre- 
senting them as though our eyes were 24 feet apart instead 
ln portraits and statues this amounts to posi- 

And the evil is not confined to the annoy- 


tive defurmity. 
ance it occasions to the educated eye—the habit 


ol seeing 





en 


such distortion is very hurtful to the uneducated; and thus, 
what should be an instructor is made a misleader, , espe cially 
of the young, who are 5 ape to believe that it must be right, 
as it is delineated by Nature herself. 

The question of colouring slides bids fair to be as “ vexed” 
as that of colouring statues. ‘There has been great im- 
provement in the colouring lately, but the result must al. 
ways be rather coloured prints ‘than pictures; and there 
is besides the peculiar disadvantage that the shading in 
the slides is complete, while in prints the portions to be 
coloured may be left white. 

Among the slides popular just now, the Ghost scenes— 
“ suggested by Sir David Brewster”—are prominent. V ery 
curious they are; and having said this, we may add, very 
detestable they are—bringing the eyesight to give definite. 
ness to the superstitious fears instilled into infant minds 
by ignorant nurses—the cause of so much misery to mia ny 
a chil 1, ay, and to many a man. After science has given 
the death-blow to the superstition by teaching us that spec. 
tral images are the result of diseased vision, it is too bad 
that she should be made instrumental in prolonging its 
baneful existence. 

Sufficient attention has not yet been paid to the obtain- 
ing and publishing stereoscopic portraits of eminent indi- 
viduals, our “ public characters” being as yet confined to 
some theatrical celebrities. Yet we can hardly imagine that 
any one who would allow his portrait to be engraved would 





| have an insuperable objection to sitting for a stereoscopic 
| picture. 
never witness that words and other pictures utterly fail to | 


At present our collections consist mainly of pri- 


vate friends; but the value of these makes us desirous of 


extending to public men this most perfect mode of por- 
traiture. 








THE MASTER’S DAUGHTER, 





I. 


Wise of heart and cunning of hand, 

The Master Builder wrought and planned ; 
Many fair houses builded he, 

That should still be stout and strong, 
Standing after centuries long 

Amidst the men that then should be. 


The Master Builder wrought and planned, 
Till he grew famous in the land, 

And the high nobles on him w ait: 

He built them houses great and fair, 

With spacious courts and cary ings rare, 
And turrets high and halls of state. 


And when to God an house he made, 

The Master Builder wrought and prayed ; 
Before they set a single stone, 

Master and men to church repair, 

To begin their work with prayer 

To Him who giveth strength alone. 


Then rose apace the holy pile, 

Wall and buttress and pillared aisle, 
Under the Master’s watchful eye; 

But the chisel drove and the mallet fell, 
And the busy trowel fetched as well, 
To work his will when he was not nigh. 


And twice in every year, at least, 

He ca lle d his workmen to a feast; 
Freely they quaffed his ripe brown ale, 
Free ly they strove at stone or ring, 

Or who t the bravest song should sing, 
Or who should tell the merriest tale. 


The Master’s daughter, his one child, 
Sat at her father’s board, and smiled 
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| | On him who held the highest place ; Where our hearts have open door, 
And so bold Robert, year by year, Thoughts, like heralds, go before, 
Kept his seat the maiden near,— And bid our friends our coming hail. 
| For the best craftsman claimed the grace. The Master’s thoughts on Robert ran, 


And there before him stood the man,-— 


On the morrow of such al eve, He deemed his eyes began to fail. 
Ready as if to take his leave, 


| Robert before the Master stood ; Yes, it was Robert, he could see ; 
With downcast eyes his cap he doffed, But travel-soiled and worn was he. 
He craved to speak, yet stammered oft : He was uo richer man ‘twas plain ; 
The Master marvelled at his mood. His cheek, once like the apple-skin, 
Ruddy and smooth, was dark and thin: 
Robert, so frank and free of speech, ** Master,” he said, ‘ I’ve come again.” 


What doth his tongue confusion teach ? 
But more the Master marvelled yet, 
When the youth catching sudden breath, 
Crushing his eap the meanwhile, saith, 
“T love your daughter Margaret.” 


A welcome to his native land 

The Master gave, and wrung his hand; 
But naught how he had fared did ask. 
As but a night had come between 
Since he the Master’s face had seen, 

“ Aye, faith, and is the maiden told ? The morrow saw him at his task. 
Young man, I think thee over-bold.” 

“T told her not,” the youth replies. 

“Thou from my service must depart, 

Thou shalt not trouble the maiden’s heart,” 
The. Master answered, calm and wise. 


To his care the Master gave 

Twin pillars for the lofty nave, 

By the high altar’s hallowed space, 
These to work in every part 

With excess of lavish art, 


' : . With wreath, and scroll, and cherub face. 
Then said the youth, ‘‘ I mean it so; , and scroil, c 


Ready am I this hour to go. Beneath his hand the flowers grew 
[ only came farewell to say.”— As fair as those that feed on dew, 
He strove to carry it with pride. In wreaths around the pillars thrown ; 
‘Good Master, fare thee well,” he cried ; And fairer than the Master’s thought 
‘“[T may come back another day. Were the rich traceries he wrought, 
And the sweet angels carved in stone. 
‘‘ And this is all I ask of thee, 
And every face that there was set 
7 he eg ee Wore aie swede look of Margaret 
Al return a richer man , : —— 
And she, no more above my state In pity, love, and sanctity. 
es ell me as an equal mate ’ As ‘neath the finished work they stand, 
That I may win her if I can.” , The Master grasped brave Robert’s hand; 
: * Thou art the richer man,” said he. 
4 Thus did the good old Master hold 
Brave Robert journeyed many a day; His noble craft more dear than gold, 
To foreign parts he held his way ; And maiden Margaret’s heart was free. 
He took the humblest task that came, C, 





Upon the humblest food he fared, 
And oft the beggar’s straw he shared, 
Travelling to cities great of fame. POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 








And where the noblest works were wrought, 
The masters of his craft he sought, 

And there to try his skill did crave ; 

And when beneath his hands the stone 
Grew fairer than their thought had known, 
To him the foremost rank they gave. 


MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN Heaven.—Upon this James Kelly, 
the collector of the Scottish proverbs, observes, “If mar- 
riages be made in heaven, some had few friends there’ — 
a jocular remark which appears to us more accordant with 
the real spirit of the proverb than Trench’s unctuous com- 
ment. ‘A proverb,” he says, “of such religious depth and 
And where the lofty churches stood beauty ‘. wense ea ham atte bro ir iy be rine 
Open, inviting all who would, quity po a et a remorey 2 cate Shy. ing 

: hended.”’ This is quite beside the mark; for there is no re- 
ligious depth at all in the proverb, and its beauty consists 
only in its apt expression of this true but commonplace ob- 
servation, that it is not forethought, inclination, or mutual 


Passing to work, he stopped to pray ; 

So early, he was oft alone 

With the sweet angels carved in stone,— 
And teachers to the youth were they. 








fitness that has the largest share in bringing couples toge- A ts 
And not one dav did he forget ther in matrimony. More efficient than all these is the force es 
o 5 . : ” . : = ee 
To think of his fair Margaret ; of circumstances, or what people commonly call chance, fate, Pi 
Such thoughts as guardian saint might claim; fortune, destiny, and 80 forth, as often as they find it mak- Bek i. 
And every night before he slept ing naught of their calculations, and bringing about results Bey 
His waking thoughts for her he kept, they had not dreamt of. In the French version of the Ay te 
Aud through his dreams he breathed her name. adage,— Marriages are written in heaven,” Les mariages iS ae 
sont écrits au ciel,—we find the special formula of Oriental ch, 
ill. fatalism, and fatalism is every where the popular creed re- . ’ 
The Master, chief of all the guild, specting marriage. Witness the Scotch prove rb, “A man ! 
A royal Abbey now doth build, may woo where he pleases, but he must wed where his hap 
Fair as any the sun shall see; | is.” Hence, as Shakspere says, 
And much he lacked a skilful hand ‘‘ The ancient saying is no heresy, 
rs ra .. « , ’ 7. ry cestit , 
Something to work that he had planned : | Hanging and wooing go by destiny. 
“if Robert were but here!” thought he. W. K. Kewry, 
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ST. CUTHBERT AND THE KING OF NORTHUMBRIA. 
BY WILLIAM BELL SCcoTT. 





Anout a century ago, or a little more, painting applied to 
architecture ceased in England. Before that time there 
were adepts in allegory, from Rubens to Sir James Thorn- 
hill, who covered acres of walls and roofs with gods and god- 
desses, heroes and heroines,— impenetrable masses of com- 
position, which, so far as we ever heard, nobody thought of 
interpreting. Painted in oil on the wall, the effect must 
have been gorgeous; now it is black and nightmare-like. 
Perhaps some of our readers may remember the great stair- 
case of the British Museum in the red-brick days of Montague 
House: here and there a head or a limb, a figure in a red or 
blue mantle tossed abroad in a fantastic manner, with clouds 
all about, like brown volcanic smoke, oppressing the juvenile 
mind most successfully. Since the rejection of this exotic 
art, the instance we are about to mention is, as far as we 
know, the first of a private kind combining pictorial art— 
pictures let into panels, and painted decorations of a natural- 
istic description—with the architectural arrangement. The 
new mansion at Wallington in Northumberland, built by 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., has in ‘the centre of the quad- 
rangle of buildings a great hall, a wide and lofty apart- 
ment lit from above, two sides of which are divided by 
pilasters of stone into eight panels, four on each side, and 
these are to be filled by Mr. Scott with subjects from the 
history of the locality, the ancient kingdom of Northumbria. 
The earlier periods are to occupy four subjects, two of 
which are already done; the first being an illustration of 
the Roman occupation, “ The building of the Roman Wall 
between the Tyne and Solway,” and the second, the one 
now before us, from the life of St. Cuthbert, the great apostle 
of the north. 

The holy and venerable Cuthbert (says Bede) was in- 
flamed from his childhood with the desire of a religious life, 
and took upon him the habit and name of monk when yet a 
young man in the monastery of Melrose, over which he 
afterwards presided as abbot. Being translated to Lindis- 
farne, or Holy Island, as it was more lately called, he became 
still more conspicuous for his virtues, ‘and at last proceeded 
even to the adoption of the hermetical life.” 

A few miles by sea from Lindisfarne, and about two off 
the coast of Bamburgh, lies the nearest of the Farne group 
of small basaltic islands. Here St. Cuthbert built himself 
a cell and oratory, having been assisted, according to tradi- 
tion, by an angel in fetching and placing the great stones 
of which the walls were composed. The island rises pre- 
cipitously out of the sea, only sloping down on the ocean- 
side into the little bay represented in the picture; and near 
the landing-place is a small chapel, lately restored by the 
Chapter of Durham, marking the supposed place of the her- 
mitage. This is the spot where stand the three figures of 
Mr. Scott’s design,—prophet, priest, and king,—just within 
the boundary-wall of the saint’s croft, where he has been 
uprooting his dinner of onions, when the young king thrusts 
upon him the staff of episcopal dignity. 

But the solitude was now the abode of angels to him; 
God had there answered his prayers, and prospered him in 
the way of peace; besides, his homely toil may reasonably 
have grown pleasant to him, and some old Solan gander, as 
our artist has imagined, may have become his friend, sym- 
pathising in his own wise way with all the devout industry 
of the saint. It was only when King Egfrid and the bishop 
came over in state, and many great men and brethren 
kneeling and praying him, that he yielded at last, and left 
his happy rock. Such is the subject of the picture: the 
young king kindly and earnestly presses him to exchange 
the spade for the crosier; the bishop points to the kneeling 
people as to a flock in want of a shepherd ; and the consent- 
ing saint seems humbly to say, “ Not my will, but Thine, 
be done.” After two years only had passed, he returned to 
die alone in his cell. 














ASHBURN RECTORY. 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” ETC, 
In Firreen CHaprers. 





I. 
“ Such news, such glorious news, Anna! Lord de Plessy 
has presented papa to the living of Ashburn.” 

Anna Brooke had had a long walk through a wet August 
twilight from her teaching, which had tired her more than 
usual, and she did not hear exactly what it was her young 
sister said; so she deliberately put down her umbrella, and 
shook the rain from her shaw] and dress before speaking. 

“ What is it, Nora; what has happened ?” 

“ Papa has had the living of Ashburn given to him by 
Lord de Plessy.” 

“And where is Ashburn? and who is Lord de Plessy ?” 

“Doesn’t it sound like a fairy-tale? But come in and 
hear all about it.” 

“No; let us go up-stairs first. Who is in there?” indi. 
cating the parlour-door. 

“ Only papa and uncle Ambrose and Cyril.” 

“ Nobody else ?” 

“- 

The two sisters went softly up to their bedroom. Anna 
closed the window, drew down the blind, and lighted a 
candle on the dressing-table, with the same deliberate gen- 
tleness with which in the hall she had put down her um- 
brella before taking any heed of her sister’s joyful announce- 
ment. You might see from her most trivial actions that 
she was the very soul of method. The way in which she 
stood before the glass, sleeking her dark bands of hair, ar- 
ranging her collar, and straightening her trim waist me- 
chanically, with a far-away pre-occupied look on her careful 
young face, would have convinced you that it was a neces- 
sity to her that all things should be done in order. Nora 
grew impatient, and bade her make haste. 

“They are all waiting for you down-stairs. We thought 
you so late in coming home to-day, because we wanted you 
to hear the good news. Dobe quick. There is uncle Am- 
brose calling of you.” 

“Mrs. Driver kept me talking about the children’s music. 
Go and say I will be down in five minutes.” 

Nora ran off; and Anna’s five minutes were passed by 
her standing in the middle of the floor, with her arms down- 
dropped, and her eyes gazing into the dark blank of the glass. 
She could not be thinking of the great family event certainly, 
for her face was very sad. 

“He might have made time to come,” she said to herself, 
and then walked softly down-stairs and entered the parlour. 
Her father rose to meet her. 

“ Nora has told you, Auna?” 

“Yes, papa; and I am so glad, so very very glad.” And 
she kissed him. “Now you must tell me all about it.” She 
drew a chair close by the steaming window, and sat down, 
turning her eyes for an instant towards the gray outside 
atmosphere with a quick searching glance, and then com- 
posed herself to listen to the details which the others were 
waiting to give. 

The story may be briefly told. Mr. Brooke was a Lon- 
don curate of forty-nine years of age, with a family of three 
children, and a very small stipend. He had taken upon 
him the responsibilities of life very early by marrying before 
he was ordained, and had been curate of the same over- 
crowded and extensive parish ever since; hoping agalis* 
hope that some preferment would fall to his lot by luck, = 
patron he had none. Though his home had been _— ; 
by much love from first to last, that could not keep ale" 
many and severe privations; and this had been preted 
culiarly felt when, on the birth of Cyril, his wife fell “ee 
bad health, and after lingering through ten years of “ee 
suffering, died from sheer exhaustion. Since then ni 
years had elapsed,—years of unremitting exert oo 
stringent economy. Anna was now twenty, and a “au 
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soverness ; Nora was sixteen ; and Cyril, at fourteen, was The two brothers went away through the folding-doors 


hering from his uncle Ambrose, an old Indian officer, the | that divided the two small parlours from each other, leaving’ 
foundation of the military education which was to give him | the three young ones alone. Nora went down on her knees 
. start in life. to blow the flickering fire into a blaze, and Anna stood 
During the past spring, there had prevailed, especially | straining her eyes into the darkness, and seeing nothing but 
‘ the district where Mr. Brooke laboured, a cruel epidemic. | the dim forms of the trees in the small court waving solemnly 
H pape a pt attentive, but now he was indefatigable; | in the rainy night. At last she closed the shutters, and 
early and late, in season and out of season, braving faithfully | drew the crimson curtains close; then turned and stood 


im minent danger in the execution of his duty, he was always upon the hearth-rug watching the smoke struggle up the 
ith his people. When, by the return ofa healthy time, | chimney. 
. strain was somewhat relaxed, his own strength gave “ Ashburn Rectory! What a change it will be!” said 
There seemed for some weeks little chance of his | she half aloud, but to herself. 
overy; and Anna had begun to say to herself fearfully, * Won't it?” cried Cyril, shutting up his book with a 
« What shall we do, what shall we do, if he be taken from | clap that startled her. “We have not had time to think 
us?” when, as if his powerful will to live for his children | half about it yet. I sha’ n’t believe it till we get there. Isn't 


.| prevailed over bodily weakness, he took a sudden turn, | papa gad? W here is Jane? why don’t she bri ing tea? 
aud amended rapidly. His doctor recommended rest for a | She’s lost her wits since Nora told her.” 
short interval, or at any rate an exchange for some lighter Anna rang the bell; and when the old servant came in 
provincial work; but this was not easy to obtain, and after | with the tray, she busied herself in making tea, and then 
cwo failures, he gave up seeking for it, and returned to his | cutting the bread-and-butter, all with her usual mechanical 
own heavy labours. precision and neatness. Yet hers was not exactly a coun- 
Anna was disappointed. She thought they might have | tenance that impressed you as that of a person of cold or 
{forded the sum to send her father and Nora to the sea-side | weak feelings. She was reserved, silent, and singularly 
a month if Mrs. Driver would pay her the half-year’s | undemonstrative; but the position she held in the family 
lary that was six weeks over-due; and one morning she | testified to a strong under-current of goodness and affection 
oned courage to ask for it. Mrs. Driver asked if it | influencing her daily conduct. Much of her quietness and 
uld not be all the same to her next week, and Anna said, | method arose from natural temperament; but the being 
“Yes, it would;” but in such a cold tone, being hurt, that | early thrown upon her own resources had developed them 
an explanation was demanded of her extraordinary beha- | into character. Her shape was rather tall and slender; her 
our. She gave this explanation in her own plain matter- | face clear and pleasing, without any absolute beauty; her 
‘fact way, without observing that a thin, gray-haired, eld- | eyes looked cool, limpid, emotionless, and comprehe nded i 
ly man, Whom she often saw there at luncheon, was taking | one glance what another person might have looked at ne 
uevery word she said. The money was paid to her; but | an hour without seeing; her mouth was delicate and re- 
: father refused to profit by it, and she had offended Mrs. | fined in expression, her brow expansive, and her complexion 
Driver to no purpose. fair and pale. Simplicity of mind, simplicity of manner, 
It was just ten days after this that Nora met her sister | and a gentle, if rather proud, independence, were her marked 
t the door in the rain with the announcement, “ Such news, | traits—if any thing could be marked in such a character. 
i glorious news! Lord de Plessy has presented papa to | She was clever and intelligent, but not many people found 
‘living of Ashburn,” it out; she was generous and self-sacrificing without a 
lor the solution of this apparent mystery, it will suffice | shadow of display. ‘“ A solemn automaton,” said some; “a 
to say, that Mr. Brooke’s name had many times occurred in | good and gracious woman,” said others. In her own family, 
ue public accounts of the epidemic as that of a most hard- | where it will be acknowledged she must have been the best 


king and energetic man. His reputation was thus fa- | known, the general opinion was, that it would be impossille | 
iiliar to many; and the person who had heard Auna’s | to live without Anna. 4 
reasonable request was by that made acquainted with his Nora, sixteen-year-old Nora,—Eleanora she had be . 
verty as well. He was a lawyer, and he was moreover | christened, but affection always abbreviates a long name,- ay 
‘ue lawyer of the noble family of De Plessy, who all did | was a great contrast to her sister. She was a very fine ay 
iv duty by deputy, even to the bestowal of the Church | creature, possessing all that brilliance, colour, and impulse at 
rments in their gift. Mr. Lindsay suggested to his | which Anna lacked. Passionate, wilful, petted but very f 
i that the living of Ashburn, which was worth three | loving—there was light and shade in her character, meteor- : 


ied and fifty pounds a-year, could not be better appro- | light and thunder-cloud. Gratify her, and her countenance 
{than as the reward of a London curate of five-and- | shone from within like some beautiful illuminated porcelain 
y years’ standing who was breaking-down under his | lamp; excite her anger, and down dropped her curved brows 

like an eclipse over her eyes ;—very lovely eyes they w: 











Very well, write the letter,” said my lord. “ You know | of that bluish iron-gray which varies with almost every 
to do, Li indsay.” thought ; and Nora knew very well that they were beautiful. 
\nd the letter was written; and O the tears of joy that | By the curve of her lip and nostril you could tell that she 
Wept over it at the first reading! It was life to them, | was impetuous as well as proud; and b y the ring of her step 
to them, every thing to them. Lord de Plessy seemed and the straight poise of her light figure, that she was im- | 
abulously noble benefactor ; ; and when, in after-days, | perious. Old Jane, her nurse, used to tell her she was born | 
| up his gracious kindness by a personal call upon | to be a queen. | 
mily at Ashburn Rectory, in the plenitude of their Cyril was merely a high-spirited warm-hearted boy, self- | 
le they could almost have fallen down and kissed | ish and inconsiderate, as boys usually are, but not more so. || 
One must have been very poor to exult so keenly | He loved his uncle Ambrose, who taught him and told him | 
prospect of a bountiful to-morrow. histories of Indian warfare; he thought no man living to |! | 
lt isa beautiful letter, papa. But where is Ashburn? is | compared with his father for learning and excellence; he 
Ashburn in Kent?” Anna asked, when having read the | looked up to Anna as if she were his mother, and he teazed 


that hae father gave her, she returned it tohim. “Ifit | Nora and old Jane. For the ath he was passably } 
: y pretty place: it is where Jane comes from.” | some, audacious, frank, and brave. He was a lad ot 








a le ll gl ae Sa tee A me = 
T : wa Aye 


Yes, it | is the Kent Ashburn, Jane’s Ashburn, Anna. | promise altogether. 
etter must be answered at once; but we waited to tell | The room in which these three waited the return of thei 
[ will go and do it now, while tea is got ready. And, | elders was the, by courtesy called, drawing-room of one of 
‘gut the fire; it is a very damp chilly night. Am- | those tiny cottages which are so thick]: n in every 
i may help me, perhaps.” suburb of London. In other hands it might have been only 
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a small, dull, stiffly-furnished, comfortless closet; but, pre- 
sided over by Anna, a very pleasing effect had been elicited 
from the simplest materials. It must have been observed 
over and over again, by those who do observe, that while 
one acquaintance can put a touch of her own refinement and 
taste into woman’s peculiar province, home, and educe from 
cheap materials a certain elegance, brightness, and an inde- 
finable charm of comfort, another, with double the cost, pro- 
vides only a necessary amount of chairs, tables, and uphol- 
stery, as uninteresting and inharmonious as the contents of 
a furniture-broker’s shop. 

When Nora had caused the fire to burn up brightly, and 
the lamp was lit, every corner of the little drawing-room re- 
flected back the flashing light either from a picture-frame, 
or the curve of a white figure on a bracket, or the shining 
gold on a book-back ; and yet there was repose abomt it too, 
—a repose which seemed to emanate from the calm pale face 
by the tea-table. Nora had seated herself on the hearth-rug 
as if it were December, with her white chin pushed forward, 
and her hands clasped round her knees; a favourite attitude 
of hers that reminded Anna of a certain old-fashioned pic- 
ture of outcast Hagar removed a stone’s-throw from her 
child that she may not see him‘die; only in Hagar’s face 
there was a passion of restrained: grief, and in Nora’s there 
was nothing but a girl’s dreaminess. Cyril was already in 
his place, waiting for his tea with a hungry boy’s impatience 
of delay ; wondering when that letter would be done, then 
beating a tattoo on the table with his fingers, and next ask- 
ing Anna if he might call them in the next room. 

“Go and ask Jane to give you a pot of preserves— 
plums,” said Anna. And away he sprang. 

While he was gone his father and uncle came in. 

“ You must read the letter before we seal it, Anna,” said 
her father, putting the document into her hand. 

Nora rose up lazily and looked over her shoulder. 

“ Will it do?” asked uncle Ambrose. 

Anna read it to the end, folded it carefully, and gave it 
back. 

“ Yes; it could not be better; it conveys all our gratitude 
without a trace of servility. Now, will you come to tea?” 

“ Jane says there is no end of plums at Ashburn, Anna,” 
said Cyril; ‘‘and that the rectory is like a bird’s-nest.” 

Anna cut the paper neatly from the pot, and Cyril in- 
stantly plunged a spoon into its sweet contents. 

“It is a féte-day,” remarked uncle Ambrose. 

What trifles indicate féte-days in the houses of poor folks! 
When Jane brought in the toast, she apologised for not hay- 
ing made some currant-cakes for tea; and her master, in 
perfect seriousness, bade her “never mind, since the chil- 
dren had some preserves.” 

“ You will have to tell Mrs. Driver, Anna, of our change 
of home,” said her father. “ We shall have to go to Ashburn 
next month.” 

“She will not care, papa. You know she only engaged 
me from week to week; and she said to-day that they in- 
tended going to the sea-side very soon, and that she should 
not need me when they returned.” 

“Then things will fit in capitally—Cyril, if you eat any 
more plums you will be ill. You will have enough to do, 
Anna, in our flitting. Do you not think we had better keep 
Jane’s niece permanently? She asked me to-day about giving 
her a character.” 

“Yes, papa; but Nora and I will make all those arrange- 
ments; don’t let them harass you.” 

“ Papa, when you go to read yourself in, may I go with 
you?” demanded Master Cyril with the air of a boy used to 
indulgence. 

“Yes, my son, perhaps you may, ifit is fine. I must 
borrow Mr. Reeves’s chaise-cart to go down in, and Josy and 
Thomas.” 

“The whole equipage—man, horse, and chaise-cart—is 
to be disposed of in one lot, papa; you had better buy them 
at once.” 

“Very well, we will consider of it; they would be in 








good old-fashioned keeping with the bird’s-nest house that we 
are to live in.” 

“Papa, does it seem real? I don’t quite believe it yet. 
I don’t think I shall believe till we get there,—shall you, 
uncle Ambrose ?” 

“ You will believe it fast enough, Master Cyril, when you 
are making havoc amongst the ripe fruit.” 

“ Another cup of tea, Anna. Cyril, open the shutters and 
throw up the window a little way; the room is too warm, 
You are tired, Anna; are you quite well?” 

“ Quite well, papa, and not particularly tired. It is al. 
ways a long walk from Hampstead, especially in the rain,” 

When the window was opened, the gentle “ whushing” 
of the summer wind amongst the trees in the court, and the 
tinkle of the falling rain upon the paved footpath, made a 
pleasant murmuring accompaniment to the singing of the 
kettle on the bar. There was a short silence, during which 
every one in that family circle appeared to be dealing with 
some inner thought, more or less glad; then the talk recom. 
menced by uncle Ambrose asking his brother if there were 
any books in the house in which information touching the 
noble family of De Plessy might be found. Yes, there was 
the county history of Kent; and when the tea-table was 
cleared, Cyril fetched it from the book-case in the other par- 
lour, and uncle Ambrose and he sat down to study it, while 
the girls brought out their work-baskets. Nora was idly dis. 
posed, and scarcely set a stitch a minute; but Anna sewed 
as swiftly at her brother’s new shirts as if Ashburn and Lord 
de Plessy had never been heard of ; only now and then, when 
the wind came with a louder gust through the branches and 
the rain fell a little faster, she seemed to listen for a moment 
towards the open window. 

“Here is an engraving of Plessy-Regis ; what a grand 
place!” cried Cyril. ‘Come and look, papa.” 

Nora leant over the table to catch a glimpee too, and 
uncle Ambrose turned the book towards her. 

“OQ, I should like to be mistress of a house such as tliat,” 
said she. 

“ Now let us read what it says about the family. Nor- 
man of course—De Plessy. The name is not historical, 
Philip; you don’t remember it in any of the old chroniclers, 
do you? There is nothing remarkable mentioned here. Let 
me see? Vanbrugh built the house; fine collection of pic- 
tures ; Gibbon’s carvings; copies in marble of antique groups. 
Gardens laid out in the Italian manner; extensive deer-park, 
and fine sheet of water; some of the noblest timber-trees 11 
England. Family mausoleum at Larkhill, an elevated part ot 
the grounds from which the sea is visible. Here is a picture 
of it, half as big as the house. The name Plessy-Regis, or 
King’s Plessy, dates from Henry VIII.’s time; that monarch 
having taken refuge there when the sweating sickness raged 
in London. The old house was pulled down by Lord Hugh 
de Plessy, and the present structure erected by his son.” 

“Here is Ashburn, papa. ‘A village picturesquely situ- 
ated by the river Darrent. A rectory rated in the Kings 
books at 41. 10s. 8d. The church is an interesting specimen 
of the early Norman architecture.’ That’s all; there 1s ne 
difference between this village and another. Any body else 
want the book? Nora? Then you must put it away your 
self when you have finished.” 

Nora gladly threw her seam aside for a longer study ol 
the home that was to be; and sat over the volume prv- 
foundly interested until, at half-past nine, her father rang 
the bell for Jane and her niece to come to prayers. Anna 
then folded away her work, and, with a low sigh of disap- 
pointment and a last look out into the rainy night, “ 
down the window, and drew the curtains close. A he 
mention of special benefits that day received concluded bah 
short earnest prayer, and gave even to Cyril an impress” 
of substance about what he was half disposed to call “too 


good to be true.” A few more words about the fireside, en 

then the three young ones went up-stairs to bed, leaving 
» aa . . st ilu: 

uncle and father to talk over the great event till pas 


night. 
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II. 

« Anna, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Hartwell came yes- 
torday afternoon, while you were out. I could think of no- 
thing but charming Ashburn.” 

“Did he, Nora? Was he here long?” 

Nora’s forgetfulness had cost her sister a very unquiet 
night. She had an interest in Mr. Hartwell, and had been 
blaming him in her own mind for a little neglect. They had 
seen engaged two years, and were to marry when she was 
of age. 

“He did not stay above ten minutes; for papa was gone 
into town, and uncle Ambrose was busy with Cyril.” 

“Had the letter about Ashburn come ?” 

“No; or ifit had, it was not opened. Papa left soon after 
breakfast, and ever so many papers came before he got back. 
I believe the midday post brought it. He won't like your 
coing away from London, will he ?—Mr. Hartwell, I mean.” 
~ “He can come down and spend Sunday with us. If he 
should come while I am away to-day, Nora, will you keep 
him to tea?” 

“Yes, if he will stay; I tried yesterday, but he said he 
had an engagement for the evening. Don’t you think he is 
very gay, now ?” 

“He has a great many friends.” 

There was a short silence, during which Anna dressed 
herself to go to her teaching at Hampstead, 

“Tt often strikes me as very odd how you two, who are 
so different, in every thing, should have contrived to fall in 
love,” said Nora. 

“Extremes meet, Nora,” replied her sister. ‘ Good-by; 
[ will try to be back earlier than I was yesterday. Come 
and meet me, if it is fine.” 

It was a deliciously cool clear morning; and though 
Anna was late in starting, and she had a three-mile walk 
before her, she could not prevent her busy thoughts beguil- 
ing her into lingering by the green hedgerows and on the 
dewy footpaths, when she came to them. Insensibly the 
balm of August raised her spirits; and as fancy is indepen- 
dent of time, she contrived to hope, fear, doubt, prefigure, 
and settle much in the space of au honr. Her mind ran 
principally on John Hartwell’s visit of yesterday in her ab- 
sence. He knew she was always at home by dusk, why 
had he not waited? And as for his evening engagements, 
were they not becoming more and more frequent? so fre- 
quent that they had only met once during the last fortnight, 
and then he was out of humour. Anna tried to think that 
she might have been mistaken about that; but she was not. 
lhere was something mysterious in John’s manner now ; he 
was unsettled and restless ; his countenance was anxious and 
levered, and he would not tell her why, but put aside her 
(uestions with some idle excuse that could not satisfy her. 

The Hartwells were people of property, living in an ex- 
pensive showy style; and John was clerk in a bank, with a 
very handsome salary, which never sufficed for his wants. 
He had told Anna that his father would start them in house- 
keeping when the time came, and that would be soon enough 
‘0 practise economy. Notwithstanding the intended con- 
nection between the two families, their intercourse was 
‘mited to occasional morning visits. Anna would have 
'ked to be more friendly, but she could not accommodate 
terself to the manners and tastes of John’s relatives. His 
mother had an insatiable taste for gay society aud great peo- 
he; and her life was made a toil of a pleasnre in the pursuit 
» high acquaintance, who despised while they made use of 
‘et. His sisters were both handsome, lively, and accom- 
P shed girls, without an idea beyond present amusement. 
‘ey thought John was quite throwing himself away, and 
“cre not careful to conceal this feeling from Anna, who was 
“foundly hurt by it. The engagement had been formed 
“she was only eighteen, on a slight intimacy contracted 
“t Mrs. Driver’s Christmas parties, to which she was invited 

“use her pianoforte-playing was useful; but as Mr. 

© and uncle Ambrose disapproved of it altogether, and 

Hartwells were far from cordial, its fulfilment was by 


—_ 





general consent deferred for three years; every body but 
the two young people themselves hoping that in the long 
interval they would change their minds. 

But full two years had now elapsed, and Anna still re- 
garded John as the handsomest, gayest, kindest, noblest 
creature in the whole universe. Her love for him was an 
enthusiasm, and her estimate of his merits a complete delu- 
sion; and between her delusion and her enthusiasm, she 
generally contrived to be very happy, as most of us are while 
those pleasant things stay by us, indeed, permanence is all 
they want to make life Paradise. 

She was full half an hour late when she arrived at Mrs. 
Driver’s nondescript villa at Hampstead ; cheerful enough, 
though she had run over in her mind all the plain facts above 
recorded, because her hope was of a very tenacious nature, 
and her faith in John so perfect that, notwithstanding ad- 
verse signs, she chose to think that all was running smooth 
with her love, and that the fault of her sometimes uneasy 
heart lay entirely in her own weakness. 

Mrs. Driver, however, put a speedy end to her visions by 
sweeping down upon her like a whirlwind the moment she 
entered the schoolroom, with a frown cn her brow and re- 
proof on her fluent lips. ‘ Late again, Miss Brooke ; look at 
the clock,” said she, pointing to the time-piece on the man- 
tel-shelf. It was ten instead of half-past nine, and Anna na- 
turally supposed it must be forward; but Mrs. Driver, who 
was never convicted of a mistake in her life, and kept every 
thing in her house, clocks not excepted, under the most rigid 
discipline, drew from her pocket a large chronometer, and 
bade Anna look at that, for it was never wrong. Anna 
consulted her own irregular little French watch before she 
would be convinced, and then she blushed an apology. 

In the evening, as was generally the case when Anna 
was in haste to get home, her pupils kept her answering a 
hundred trivial questions, and then, as it was so late, in- 
sisted upon her making tea for them in the schoolroom, and 
having some herself before they would let her go. When 
she was at last released, it was growing dusk, and the fields 
had begun to look gray and quiet. She met a few people 
sauntering homewards, or come out from the great dizzy 
city to breathe the pure air after a long day’s toil; but she 
did not meet John Hartwell, or uncle Ambrose, or Nora. 
Nora had walked earlier in the day, and John Hartwell had 
never been; but there was a note for her from one of his 
sisters inviting her to tea, and asking her to take all her 
new music with her, the next day. 

“Tt is the music they want, Nora,” said Anna gently, 
with a pang that this opportunity of seeing John must be 
lost ; “‘so will you send Jane’s niece with it in the morning ? 
I will write a line of excuse for myself. I promised the little 
Drivers to stay with them to-morrow night: they have a 
child’s party.” 

“Very well, I’ll remember.” 

Nora was deep in the perusal of a new book, and did not 
observe how pale and disappointed Anna looked. But Anna 
Brooke was not of the stuff of which heroines are made; she 
did not gloom all night because John Hartwell had not 
come; she simply felt grieved in her own mind, and said 
nothing about it. She made tea, and sewed at Cyril’s shirts; 
and when uncle Ambrose asked her to sing, she sang three 
or four of his favourite English ballads as pleasantly as if 
some one else had been there; ouly she did say to herself 
rather woefully before she fell asleep, “I wish I could see 
John ; it is so long since I have seen him.” 


If. 


She was rewarded the next morning by meeting him on 
her way to Mrs. Driver’s; and he turned to walk part of 
the way with her, saying he had come out early for the pur- 
pose. Anna felt infinitely revived, and looked up in his 
face with an innocent joy that made her almost beautiful. 

“You will be at our house to-night, Anna; I made Louy 
write for you,” said he. “It is only a quiet party—people 
you know.” 
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‘Tam very sorry, John; but I have promised the Driver 
children to stay with them. I don’t go there any more after 
Saturday, andl have great news to tell you; you will never 
guess what it is.” 

“ What is it, Anna? You have not vexed Mrs. Driver, 
have you? She is a mischievous woman where she takes a 
dislike.” 

“No; nothing of that kind. It is that papa has had a 
living in Kent presented to him—Ashburn; do you know 
the piace ty 

“Then you will be taken away from London. 
not expect me to rejoice very sincerely in that.” 

Anna’s heart bounded, as it always did at any the 
slightest expression of John’s affection, and a soft delicate 
colour suffused her cheeks. “ We shall not be very far 
away, John,” said she. 

‘Too far for me to drop in to, tea once or twice a-week. 
How many miles is it off? ten, twenty, thirty,—how many ?” 

‘I cannot say exactly, but it is within a ride or drive; 
it is near Plessy-Regis, if you know that place.” 

i. ites ll did not know it; and Anna’s news seemed 
to have discomfited him no little. His countenance was 
very overcast and pre-occupied, and Anna soon perceived it. 

‘What is the matter, John?’ she asked, watching him 
“ Has any thing gone wrong?” 

‘I don’t know whether to tell you or not,” said he. “If 
you were like my sister Louy, 1 would in a minute; but you 
, peculiar, upright little soul, that you would 
be dreadfully shocked, though it is sach a mere trifle.” 

John’s restless eye and uncertain tone gave his words 
the lie; and Anna’s heart throbbed with a fear that she had 
never felt before, but she put a restraint on herself. 

Tell me what it is, at all events; you can trust me, 
John,” said she quietly. 

He looked at her for half a minute without making any 
reply, as if doubtful what to do,—whether to give or to 
withhold his confidence ; but at last said, “I have got into 
some money difficulties.” 

Anna breathed a sigh of relief. 
she. 

“It is not much to speak of, but I dare not tell my father: 
he hates extravagance ; and certainly this time I have rather 
overstepped the mark,’”’ added John with ill-affected care- 


You can- 


7 
gravely, 


are such a dear 


“Ts that all?” thought 


} 
kCSSHCSS., 


‘Il would tell him, if 1 were you. Why are you afraid of 


Anna, I wish I could stir you out of your apathy. 
Say something angry and savage, but don’t look at me in 
stful way ; it makes me feel as if I were one of 
the vilest wretches breathing!” cried John with vehemence. 
‘What in the world do you mean? I never saw you in 
Their eyes met. “ Tell 
me, John, only tell me you have not done any thing wrong? 
» entreated. 
He gnawed his nether lip, and repeated her last word 
‘Wrong, wrong; isn’t it always wrong not to 
What do you suspect 


That meek tru 


his wav bi fore,” exclaimed Anna. 


wice over: 


lave any money to pay your bills ? 


‘Nothing, dear John, nothing; but your speaking in 
that wild way startled me.” 
Anna, I'll tell you what I’ve been thinking of—going 


to America,” said he sud lenly. 

Americal’ echoed Anna in dismay. “ What can have 
put that into your head? O, John, there is something you 
v\ : 

Louy would go with me in a minute, if I asked her; 


“My father would never hear of my going so far away, 
John—” ° 
You don't understand that I want you to trust me, and 


a word to any body—not to your father, or any of 





of their successurs the Stuarts 


re, 

“Then the next best thing you can do will be to kop p | 
a dead silence on what I have said to you this morning 
or you ruin me.” 

John, what is it that you keep back from me; tell me 
what it is that makes you look so wretchedly ill ?” 

“T have told you; a money difficulty that I don’t seo 
my way out of clearly. I think I shall tell my father, afte; 
all.” 

“QO yes, John, do, and don’t put off; for those things 
always seem to get worse when you delay. You have light : 
ened my mind by that promise.” 

‘| wish I could lighten my own as easily. I must ep 
back now, my dear good child. Anna, I wish they had let ys 
marry two years ago; you would have kept me straight, 
I never could bear ‘the reproach of thy bonnie eyes full of 
tears.” 

They were standing holding each other’s hands, and 
John looked into Anna’s face with a shrinking hesitation 
quite unintelligible to her. She laid it to the account of his 
tender conscience and his fears of her reproaches—as if she 
ever could or would reproach him. 

“Good-by, John; go to your father to-day; promise me 
again. No; I cannot stay any longer; ; I was late yesterday, 
and I shall be late again to- day.” 

“T give you my word, Anna; give me yours that 1 
one syllable of what we have bean talking about shall trans- 
pire through you to any living soul.” 

Anna promised, and bade him not doubt her. 

“T only doubt your courage, neither your truth nor your 
love, Anna,” said he. ‘I wish you could have come to us 
to-night; I have so much to say to you, and there is no time 
now.” 

“T would come if I could, dear Jolin, but I cannot. 
When shall I see you again; on Sunday?” 

“Yes, and perhaps before. Think about my Anierican 
plan—I am in solemn earnest, Anna; if you would conscnt, 
I would go to-morrow.” 

‘No, no, don’t think of it; it is a bad scheme altogether. 
Now, good-by for the last time.” 

John let her hand go, and stood looking after her for a 
minute or two, as she almost ran to make up for delay; she 
paused a second, and turned her head just before going out 
of sight, and waved her hand slightly. 

For a young man full of health and strength, John Har 
well carried a very haggard countenance, as he returned 
over the fresh fields gnawing his restless lip: it must hav 
been a heavy debt indeed to be such a nightmare on his 
spirits; for it sent him to his desk that morning as uneasy 
as ever that man could be who, having pledged his soul to 
the devil, sat waiting in misery until the bond was forteit. 
As for Anna, she was disturbed, but happy; for the frst 
thing that a woman requires from the man she loves is tha! 
he should love her; and of this she considered Jolin ha 
given great and undeniable proof by his proposition tha 
she should deceive ev ery body, trust herself entirely to hin 
and go off secretly to America. And with regard to his 
money difficulties, what were they? He was too muci 
troubled about them, she was sure. He ought not to &* 
ceed his income, or be extravagant; but if he did, it was 
no irreparable sin. He would tell his father, who would lec- 
ture him perhaps, and then make all straight; for he was ® 
rich man, and not illiberal; and he was quite devoted | 
John. Anna had a talent for theoretically smoothing 
hard places; but it was rather beyond her skill to wnren' 
the tangle that her lover had made of his. 
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CHARISMA BASILICON; OR, THE ROYAL GIFT 
OF HEALING. 
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Tue royal gift of healing, —the belief in which att ill 
its culminating point during the rule of the 

—had its origin in tis 
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that prince, for his saintly life, had been gifted with the 
nower of healing diseases. The early Anglo-Norman kings 


‘ere continually reminded that, as lawful successors of the 


pious king, a precious gift had been transmitted to them: 
and letters from influential churchmen to persons about the 
sourt are still extant, in which the revival of its exercise is 
earnestly urged. It was not till the reign of Edward L, 
wever, that “touching” was regularly practised, and 
‘+s extent defined by being restricted to the particular 
scrofulous disease which was thenceforth called “the king’s 
evil.’ It may have been about that time, but probably much 
ater, that several works were written on the subject; in 
which, to show its great antiquity, passages were cited from 
the writings of William of Malmsbury and other chroniclers 
concerning the miracles of Edward the Confessor; and it 
was asserted that the custom of healing the particular dis- 
ease by the royal touch existed in the time of that sainted 
king, in exactly the same form as was observed when the 
authors wrote. In order to establish the antiquity of the 
ceremony the more securely, they professed to have found 
a gold coin bearing the letters “FE. C.” (which was ex- 
plained to stand for Edward the Confessor), with a hole 
drilled in it to receive a ‘ribbon for wearing round the neck 
as practised in their own time), which proved it to have 
been bestowed by the king for that purpose. The inventor 
of f this artifice was evidently no numismatist, and entirely 
enorant that no gold coins were struck in England until 
bcos two hundred years after the reign of Edward the 
Confessor; and also that the surname of “Confessor” was 
tt conferred during the king’s life, and could not therefore 
have appeared upon his coinage. 

Even the most zealous among those who thus sought to 

e the popular veneration for this practice tell us nothing 
‘the success Of any SOV ereign until we get to Edw ard I. 
1277 to 1307), who is said in his different journeyings to 
lave visited all the hospitals, and “touched for the evil” 
With great success. 

The same is recorded of Edward III. (1327 to 1377) 
aud as he was the first to issue a substantial gold coing we, 
it was probably during his reign that a gold coin w as first 
suspended from the neck of the person “touched ;” espe- 
ally as the scriptural motto of the gold nobles was con- 
sidered at the time to possess a miraculous charm, if worn 

ut the person. 

_ Inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth, the numbers of the ap- 
picants for the royal favour became so numerous, that the 
sift of a gold noble on each occasion was a serious tax, and 
medals were struck expressly, of much smaller dimensions ; 
small, in fact, that the only scriptural phrase they afforded 
space for was “ Soli Deo gloria,” instead of the “ Jesus,” &c. 


F él, 1 
Lie nobles. 


Pitbine 3 the reign of James I. the popular faith in this 
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| 

| “regicide”’ Oliver Cromwell, who by the Cavalier party is 
said to have attempted to exercise this royal prerogative 
without the slightest result. 

The faculty appears to have descended to Charles I. 
| immediately upon the death of his father; and he is said to 
have exercised it very widely and successfully during his 
exile. Many children were secretly taken abroad to receive 


the royal touch, especially while Cl 


iarles was in Bruges, 


LS 


the rigid disbelief of Puritan fathers. On the Restoration, 
the rush to Whitehall to be touched was so great that for 
some time the ceremony was performed three times a week, 
with an average of six hundred at each sitting. During the 
first twenty-two yeaxs of his reign, the number of people 
touched amounted to 92,107. ‘This extraordinary increase 
in the number of the applicants rendered some rules ne- 
cessary to prevent people, through “stealth,” from being 
touched twice, and so getting two gold medals: such regu- 
lations are referred to in the following passage from the 
London Gazette of Nov. 21st, 1672: 


‘¢ ADVERTISEMENT. 


His Majesty hath commanded that no persons whatsoever 
do come to be healed of the Avnxg’s Heil wiless they bring a 
certificate, under the hands and seals of the Minister and 
Churchwardens of the parishe s where they inhabit, that they 
have not been touched before; and his Majesty requires that 
the Ministers in their respective parishes do keep a constant 
register of such persons to whom they give their certificates.” 


It was afterwards ordered that the applicants should also 
bring a certificate from a physician or surgeon, to attest 
that the disease from which they were suffering was really 
 king’s evil.” 

After the death of Charles I., the practice gradually de- 
clined from public favour, and surgeons began to write books 
suggesting other remedies. A work, entitled A Specific fe r 
the Cure of the King’s Evil, was publ ished in 1709, by a 
clergyman, one William Vickers, M.A., who in his youth had 





“divine mission of he: aling’’ seems to have been much upon 
| in ‘rease ; but it was reserved for his son Charles I. to 
‘ surpass all his predecessors in the wonderful nature of his | 
. ‘ures. During the troubles consequent upon the war with 
| \@ parliament he was so short of money that he had to dis- | 
A Peuse with the custom of giving a gold coin at the time of 


‘4 


touching,” 
‘Ss grew worse even this was dispensed with; yet we hear 
vriters favourable to the royal cause, that the king 
‘e caning than any of his predecessors had been 

en he became a prisoner in the hands of the parliament, 
pie ill flocked to the different places where he was con- 
‘ in order to be “ touched,”’ and especially to Carisbrook. 
ime of his execution, a miracle is reported to have 
' 1 experienced by many of those who had received benefit 
uch, who on that day suffered a sudden renewal of 
disease; which, however, almost as rapidly di 

‘without any of them being again troubled during 





s.’ Tt is stated also that cures were performed by 
S iandkerchiefs dipped in the blood of th » “marty 
; the scaffold ; and these relics supplied the place « 


to a certain extent during the reig ay e 


and substituted a silver piece; and as mat- | 


been much afilicted by the disease, and who states that he 
was King Charles Il. and thrice by 
James II. without any effect, and was afterwards cured by 
his medicinal specific. Yet even as late as 1721, in a letter 
written by an English gentleman at Rome to his friend in 
London, is to be found the following passage : 


+e 


stroaked’’ twice by 


‘‘Can we already,” he writes, ‘‘ forget the multitude of cases 
whereby among othe r glorious thin gs ‘our late queen of trans- 
cending excellence signalised herself? Can you, I say, already 
let these things escape your memories so soon, or suffer the ex- 
traordinary things of this nature which are still effected abroad 
to pass unregard led by a fatal and incurious negligence !{ For 
shame, Britons! Awake, and let not a universal lethargy 
seize you.”’ 

This is about the last instance in which we 
power of “touching for the evil” 
manner. 

The nature of the ceremony observed by the different 
princes in “touching” varied at different epochs. In early 
times, ceremonial forms appear to have been deemed unne- 
cessary ; and the number of applican 
probably treated in a different manner. It was reserved for 
Henry VII. to ordain a regular service, which was inserted 
in the Book of Common P 


find the royal 
upheld in a really serious 


ts being small, ( ach was 


raver, and thenceforward used on 
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‘healing.’ We are not 
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each occasion of public informed by 
anv of the writers of the time what were the reasons which 
induced Henry VII. to make it so completely a r 
ceremony; whether it 1 hat, on account of his | g 
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through the clever devices of maternal faith, and in spite of 
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is to say, a noble 
with the new and 
favourite device 
of the archangel 
Michael piercing 
a dragon with a 
spear, which was 
first adopted by 
Edward IV., the 
coir bearing on 
the other side the 
motto, “QO crux 
ave spes unica ;”’ 
having crossed 
the sore there- 
with, the sick per- 
son had the same 
“angel” suspend- 
ed about his neck, 
which he was to 
wear until he be- 
came “whole.” 
The changes 
made in the form of prayer ordained by Henry VII. were 
not very material, even down to the time of Queen Anne, 
who was the last that “touched.” The following is an 
extract from a Prayer-Book of the last-named reign : 























HEALING IN WHITEHAL!L. 


** Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to 
the Queen, upon their knees ; and as every one is presented, 
and while the Queen is laying her hands upon them, and put- 
ting the gold about their necks, the chaplain that officiates, 
turning himself to her Majesty, shall say these words following.” 

Charles II. used to perform the ceremony in the ban- 
queting-room in Whitehall, seated on a throne at the upper 
end of the apartment. The ceremony usually took place on 
a Sunday ; and after the patients had been healed and dis- 
missed with their golden charms, the lord-chamberlain, or 
in his absence the vice-chamberlain, and two other nobles, 
brought forward the “ Linnen and the Bason and Ewer’”’ for 
washing and wiping the royal hands, a performance with 
which the ceremony concluded. During the summer, it was 
usual to discontinue the “ touching,” lest at a time when so 
many epidemics generally raged the sovereign might be- 
come infected, and his health be endangered; this was an- 
nounced in the London Gazette by some such paragraph as 
the following, extracted from the Number for “ Monday 
April 5th, to Thursday April 8th, 1669 :” 

‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 

His Majesty has been pleased to declare, that by reason of 
the approaching heat of summer, he shall continue to touch for 
the Evil onely until the end of this present moneth of April. It 


being his pleasure that no persons after that time apply them- 
selves to him on that account till October next.” 


One John Browne published a curious work on the sub- 
ject in 1684, which he entitled, 
‘‘ ADENOCHOIRADELOGIA ; 
OR, 
An Anatomick, Chirurgical Treatise of Glandules and Strumes, 
or King’s Evil swellings: together with the royal gift of heal- 
ing, or cure thereof by contact or imposition of hands, performed 
for above 640 years by our kings of England, continued with 
their admirable effects and miraculous events, and concluded 
with many wonderful examples of cures by their sacred touch, 
—all which are described by John Browne, one of his Majesty’s 
Chirurgeons-in-Ordinary and Chirurgeon of his Majesties Hos- 
pitals.” 
At the end of his preface, he affects to illustrate and 
confirm his belief by declaring that his work “lies pros- 
trate at your Majesty’s feet, humbly imploring your Ma- 
jesty’s sacred touch, dedicated and presented with all 
obeyance to your Majesty’s royal hand.” John Browne 





FROM A COTEMPORARY PRINT. 
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he cites passages 
from Scripture, 
in which similar || 
gifts of a heal. 
Ing power are re. || 
corded, and reg. |! 
sous ingeniously 
that : 

““Tf Stones, Me. 
tals, Waters, and 
Herbs are imbued | 
with such wonder. 
ful powers, why 
should any one be 
sO narrow-minded 
as to disbelieve that 
Christian men, be- 
ing the most noble 
of corporal crea- 
tures, and kin 
the most noble of 
Christians, and 
kings of Great Bri- 
tain the first-fruits 
of all Christian 
kings, should re- | 
ceive this Christian and peculiar privilege, and sanative power, | 
whereof daily instances do give us a greater light of the truth 
thereof.” 
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Our ingenious author also gives a list of some hundreds of 
miraculous cures performed by the ‘touch’ during the reigns 
of Charles I. and IL., with the names in full, and testimonies 
of different physicians, or others, whom he believed to be 
deserving of credit. One of his first cases is that of a lady, 
who had been touched by Charles I. in the early part of his 
reign. Many years after, having journeyed to Russia, she 
visited the family of a merchant most “sorely afflicted,” 
who was making every exertion to come to England to be 
“healed” by the king. This lady lent the merchant the gold 
coin she had received at the time of the “touch ;” and after 
he had worn it for a week, so complete a cure was effected 
that there was no longer a necessity for the projected journey 
to England. 
Another case is that of a labouring man in Oxfordshire, 
so much affected with the disease that he was nearly lame 
and blind. On hearing that the king was to pass near his 
dwelling, he secreted himself at a convenient spot on the 
road, and before he could be prevented rushed up to the 
king (Charles I.), who was upon horseback, and “rubbed 
his scrofulous nose,” on the king’s hand. ‘The king was 
sorely discomforted,” but the man was “ made whole.” — 
Another case is that of the wife of a Nonconformist, Just 
before the breaking-out of the civil war, who, very ill with 
the evil, from which she had long suffered, tried long, but 1 
vain, to obtain her husband’s consent that she should go and 
get touched by the king. He, however, at last yielded re- 
luctantly, and the woman was, of course, immediately cured, 
—the Nonconformist being almost persuaded that there was 
something more in the touch of a king than in that of an 
other man. es 
One more case. In Holland, where Charles II. resided 
while in exile, a poor Dutch market-woman, who was 
such a reduced state from the disease that it was wii 'an 
she might die under his hand, entreated to be “touched, 
and received such a miraculous relief, that a few days after: 
wards she was seen “ walking in the streets to market Wi" | 
a basket of fruit on her head.” a 
Many cases are cited of Charles’s power after his restore 
tion to the throne of England. It is curious to find, howev' : 
that, notwithstanding the well-known miraculous powet P 
sessed by this truly virtuous prince, no fewer than sx‘) is | 
sons died of the “king’s evil” in the city of London 4 one 
during the year ending 16th of December 1673. 
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(Itis found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 








THE LAUTERBRUNNEN VALLEY. 


BY E. K. JOHNSON. 


Tas is a view from the path leading over the Wengernalp 
toGrindelwald; the latter a district admirably represented 
by our engraving on page 128. All the country here trends 
towards the Lake of Thun, and supplies some of the most 
grand Scenery in Switzerland. The mountains, which mass 
‘emselves together as if to defy all passage, rise haughtily 
into the air, and seem to meet other mountains of cloud that 
nang above their heads; for the masses of cumuli lie heaped 
‘nd piled hill upon hill, until the eye almost fails to reach 
“ir Summits, lost, as these often are, in a whole world of 

‘tooding and heavy vapours. 
The feeling of high air, to coin a phrase expressive of 
“mensity and clearness, which the artist has given to the 
“awing before us is very noticeable; our vision seems to 
‘ over and athwart the mountain-peaks into infinite 
«ce beyond. It is a sterile-looking region, grand and 
‘sulicent from the simplicity and ruggedness of its parts, 
a the enormous spaces they occupy are noble and 
pressive. A vast variety of light and shade is constantly 
‘in such a country as this from the shifting of the 
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n of the sun; so that one may study an infinite change | 
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of effect throughout a single day while remaining in the 
same spot. This constant alteration of aspect is one of the 
great charms of mountain scenery. 

The huge pine-trunk that has fallen across the front of 
the picture marks the desolate nature of the spot; compa- 
nions in ruin stand stark and lifeless higher up the valley, 
seeming to be memorials of storms and tempests, which 
even their hardy nature could not endure without destruc- 
tion ; so there they are, trophies of the mountain-wind and the 
frosts and snows, which a few winters shall utterly destroy 
and eradicate. L. L. 








PADDY AND I. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY, AUTHOR OF “ ART AND NATURE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Wuen I heard a grave gentleman-like man, at the Bally- 
brogue Station of the Great Punster Railway, say toa friend, 
who asked him how he should spend the half-hour he would 
have to wait, that he should spend it thinking of all the 
kind things he (the friend) had been saying to him, I said, 
“ The Irish are a polite people.” 

When I saw, at a Dublin theatre, the whole house to a 
man get on their legs, and howl at the manager because he 
wouldn’t introduce a national jig in the middle of La Son- 
nambula, I said, ‘‘ The Irish are an excitable people.’ 

When a Killarney guide swore to me on the tomb of his 
grandmother that there was a small lake up in Mullacap, 
county Kerry, which contained a giant eel, that swam twice 


round the enclosure every day at two o’clock, with a pan of 
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old gould tied to his tail, I said, Zhe Irish are a supersti- 
tious peopl , 

When a Tipperary landlord, in a Galway railway car- 
riage, told me he was surnamed “the Woodcock,” because 
he had been shot at so often by the “noblest tinantry” and 
missed, |] said, “ The Irish area revengeful people.” 

When I saw my friend Mike Rooney’s best blue breeches 
stuffed into his window to keep out the rain, I said, “ The 
Trish area thoughtless people.” 

And, lastly, when I refused the beggar-woman at Castle- 
bar a halfpenny, and she ironically hoped “ the Lord would 
make my bed that night in heaven,” I said, “ T’he Jrish are 
a witty people.’ , 

But this is nothing to do with my story ; for what I want 
to say is, that I pot into Westport on the fair-day and the 
sessioneday, and found the coffee-room full of bagmen and 
sessions people, just hot from a case in which an action had 
beet b¥owght against the owners of a steamer for putting a 
cargé of eggs With which they had been intrusted too near 
the furnel, in eoneeqnence of which half the eggs had been 
hatehed and half addled. fF first threw myself heart and 
soul among the bagmen; those whom F chiefly valued were 
a big-headed elephantive Smith, in the hatdWare way, and 
Fitggibbons, an invalid,—a heat-featured droll Dublin man, 
—very full of anésdofe. This we began: 

« Why, what's the matter, Smith 2” said Fitzgibbons the 
Dublin bagman to the bie-headed gentleman in the hard- 
ware line. 

Smith had thrust his hands in his poeket, shut up with a 
hang the order-book, in which he was *4king memo¥atda of 
the day’s work, stretched out his shapely legs, and seemed 
entirely intent in staring with a quaker-like concentration 
at the tips of his boots. 

“T tell you What it is,” said Smith moodily, “TF can’t get 
on without my eldtet.” 

The house is going to rack and fain since Proger’s 
death,” said a neat bandbox man im the Moor-cloth line. 

“O, tou shouldn't be hard on the house. They do their 
best,” said the full-whiskered neat-featured Fitzgibbons. 
“Tlave you ever heard, Smith, that story of Dwyer, the 
Dublin ‘ beak’ ?” 

“No,” said Smith, not yet rallying from the effect of the 
absence of his favourite wine, but wishing to be amused. 

Il was somewhat tired of the endless ceremonial of “ Mr. 
President, may I be permitted,” “ Mr. Vice, I am intruding, 
[ fear, on your province,” and bridled up to hear the story 
which the eccentric dispenser of justice had himself told 
Fitzgibbons. : 

‘Fill your tumbler, old fellow, before you begin,” said 
Smith. 

“Thank you, old boy,” said Fitz, twisting his mouth into 
an elongated tube adapted for probationship in “ screeching” 


hot whisky and aqua. 


“T’'ll tell you the story, boys, as the ould jintleman him- 
self told it me. ‘The other day,’ said he, in his own mealy 
brogue, ‘as I was sitting for the administration of justice 


judement-sate in Ormond Street, a little boy was 
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up before me charged with robbing an orchard 
out ewh re by Don nv brook. The case was clearly 
ithe keeper of the nursery-garden deposed that 
s an old offender, and that he had visited the 
Dia so often that he had cleared it of every sort of fruit. 
Ila pity on such villanous young marauders found 
cleares possible evidence, | sentenced him 

iprisonment, not forgetting to add the | 
us whipping Line } ul ir prerogative Oi juvenile of- 
. Just as 1 had delivered this sentence with a solemn 
ked . dig i way round the court, and to my 
S s served the old gardener, who lingered in the wit- 
standing there s ind pulling down his forelock 
ito speak to me, and had something on his 
] 1 pi ae } said “What ar you wanting, 

said I. “If vou plase,” said the man, “I’ve got a | 
] f to ask.” ‘What is said | ‘ Why,” 





said he, “if it plase your honour’s worship, that J 
the little boy receive his sentence.” ‘“ What, be whipped 2” 
said I. “Yes; be whipped,” said he. Well, as soon acu. 
business of the day was over, I went down into the bask. | 
court, feeling anxious to know what sort of morbid curios... | 
impelled the man. When I got there, the little boy was». | 
ceiving his first lash, and I saw him, all in a shivering hea», 
cramming his dirty knuckle into the extreme courney ast 
left eye ; and there, in the corner, stood the prosecutor look. 
ing on and rubbing his hands as if it was, ’pon my gow) 
the Royal Theatre he had got a dress-boxin. Well, I wately: d 
him; and before the whip could come down again on the poor 
little divil’s dirty hide, he goes up to the urchin, and givin. 
him a dig in his very small ribs, cries out, “There’s a Mowy| 
plum for ye;” and the next time the whip came down. ho 
goes up on the other side, and cries, “There’s a jargonelle fo, 
ye;” and the third time it was, “ There’s a Kerry pippin for 
ye;” and so the cruel villain went on, till, Pll be bail, there 
wasn’t a fruit or vegetable known in Paradise, much more in 
Ireland, that he did not mention to the poor boy.’” (Loud 
laughter, &c.) I 
Smith. It’s a good story now, ain’t it? 
Fitzgibbons. Why, you never heard it before. 
Smith. Och, haven’t I! Weren’t we all half kilt with j t! 
the othef week at Derry ? < 
Fitzgibbons. Bad luck to the big head of ye, so I did. } 
Well, it’s a good story, ain’t it? Yet, hang it, I towld i: 
the other day to a man who couldn’t for the life gee the 
point of it. “ Why did he say, ‘There’s a Mogul plum for 
ye’?” he kept repeating; “ ‘Ah, there’s a jargonelle.’ Now 
Why did he say ‘jargonelle’?” I could have laid hold of the 


inay Sea | 


Sow l, 


boiled leg of mutto® and beaten him into ¢apérs with it. Ax 
After this, the neat litthe man in the floor-cloth way p 
volunteered a long and pointless story, all about “@ dock” S 


fitining up awall. Now, FE could imagine a clock on a wall, lea] 
of a Man Fuhning away over a wall With a clock; buf wha: are 
was this ? 

It Was a new hotel, atid he had just gone to bed, when he 
heard a mysterious noise, and présently saw “a clock” run 
up the wall. lit 

“A clock?” said I, unable to contain my amazement. ] 

Smith. O, they call them in Engiand beetles. 

Well, the clock did not end the story ; for the small neat fora 
man went on to say, that in all his circuit he had never [. 
seen such a place. All night he was kept awake with th llas a 
gnawings of something sharper than even conscience. Day 
broke, and yet no sleep. He could not stand it; he leaped 
out of bed, and rang a yawning peal that made night hideous 
and roused the whole house. Soon at his door came the hall- 
dressed indignant landlord. Our friend grew tranquil; he 
asked if they’d any toast-and-water ready 1aade. ‘The lan 
lord was furious. ‘ Look here,” said I, drawing him to 
bedside; and flinging back the clothes, I showed him ' 
white sheets spotted with black. “Lord!” says the la 
lord, with an expression of mingled astonishment, pity, ‘ 
indignation, “why it’s only a parcel of bed-bugs ;) aut} 
went shuffling off, grumbling at being rung up at such & 
hour about so mere a trifle. . 

Fitzgibbons. That's a neat little mare you drive In y' 
trap, Grady; but where’s the cob gone? 

Grady. Gone? why, where the good niggers g0,—'0 
knacker’s. 

Fitzgibbons. Well, I hope you sent him to our ince? 
friend at Sandymount. You have heard his way o! ¢ 
business, haven’t you? No? Well, I'll tell you. W! 
man takes his horse there, he generally leaves him 1 
yard, panting and wheezing, while he gces into Geos” 
in the little box of a counting-house, where he fines ™ 
pen behind his ear, running his finger down a ledg 
sharper than a Tipperary fox. They cannot c 
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atall. Our friend asks 3/.: Geoghean won't g1\ 
91. 2s.. and wants the harness in besides. At Jast, 
off goes the owner to get up in his cart and ¥ 
acait In the mean time, however, Greogheal 
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- out one of his men to knock the beast on the head, and 
: he lies stone-dead between the shafts. The owner 
toes not know what to do. He won’t take the price; but 
ne cannot get the carcass home, and when he does, it won’t 
cep, While he is trying to flog his brains for a plan, out 
somes Geoghean in a burning storming rage, threatens him 
ith prosecution, orders him directly with his own hand to 
remove that carrion from his yard, or he will charge five 
shillings for every hour it is kept there. In despair, the 
mortified owner re-opens the negotiation; but Geoghean, 
stern and obdurate, will not now give more than 1l. 15s., 
| at that miserable and insufficient price the bargain is 
} 


Smith. And mighty ingenious too. The coup-de-grace 
most judiciously applied. (Seriously.) This house isn’t as it 
nsed to be in Rooney’s s time: there was no talk ofa gen- 
tleman wanting claret then. 

Bega ar ginsy Och, man, never mind the claret; 

ry how you took i in the Dublin carman. 
Siaith. O, it’s not worth the telling. It was last year, 
Iwas coming home from my circuit, “and I arrived by the 
n-o’clock train at the Drogheda station in Dublin. I 
ht 1 would have some fun,—for I had a white hat on at 
time, and looked mighty like a tracker (pedestrian) ; 
so | went staring about the station, and called for a jaunt- 
ingear. Three men ran up, whip in hand: one would drive 
me for nothing, and give me adram besides; another had a 
rse that would make the tay-kettle’s steam- boiler burst; a 

{would go bail that his horse could drive all the rest be- 

him. I hired one, clung on the side-seat like a stranger, 

told him to drive to the Gresham, “ The Gresham, is it?” 
Away he went,—such a drive !—round by the Quays, and the 
enix, and Grafton Street, and the Liberty, and back to 
Sackville Street. Then he pulls up at the lamp with a start, 
ps off as if he had done the thing well, and waits for his 

‘xpecting a crown or so. I handed him the statute six- 

“What’s this?” said he, looking at it as if it was a 

lone. “Is it bad?” said I. “No,” said he; “but I want 

l-tinpence.” “For one set down within the munici- 

‘said I, “fare, sixpence.” ‘O, by Jabers,” said he, 

he mealy-mouthed rascal! To the ould Harry with your 

nicip alit ies! Sorra to your big head, if I didn’t take ye 
ra rowler (tourist) ! i‘? (Laughter .) 

I. They tell a story in Dublin of a magistrate there who 
uas a peculiar mission for putting down carmen. His ob- 

in life is to check extortion; he lives to suppress car- 
One day he sent his little girls to school in a car, 

them in at the turnpike to save over fare, and di- 
; them with many precautions to get out this side 
municipal boundary. When they get out, they hand the 
i, Who had prepared himself to pluck his young fare, 
The carman looked at it first, and then at them. 

is this et iy 


shor 


tell us 





LLiLIUS, 


dirtying my hands?” says he. your 
ence.” “Ts it sixpence?” says he. “It’s your proper 
ivy said, “ and we shall not give any more.” “ You'll 


‘give any more ?”” “ rh it’s what papaw told us to give.” 

Aud who is your papaw ?” (with a voice of drawling disgust). 

fiannigan, the police magistrate.’ “ Mr. Flannigan!” 

| ‘g of f discomfiture rising to terror, regaining his 

ud whipping off). “Och! then good morning to ye, 
larlints, and remember me to your papaw.”’ 





Smith. There are two magistrates, Flannigan and Fla- | 
whom many good stories are told. One is pecu- | 
id on people who are found incapable of taking care 
selye Ss or of auy One else, and who, because they 
enerally already robbed, are also fined. The 

s equally forgiving. I heard a drunken fellow once, 
gutter and talking with his wife, who was 

¥ at him for not coming home. “ Where's your 
s, Ye dirty baste!” she said, pushing him with her 
vying disgrace on the ould name and the oul uld 

: you big baste, to leave your poor neglected 

ler ;—get up with you.” “Biddy,” said the 

1 from the kennel, “for the love of the 











Virgin and St. Patrick, just rowl me over to Flannigan’s 
side of the street, and I'll be all right in the morning.” 

Fitzgibbons. He’s the magistrate who examined the man 
of straw as to the value of his property. ‘“ Will you swear,” 
he said, “that your holdings are worth twenty pounds ? 
“ Bedad,” said the bail, who was holding his nose as if he 
was rubbing it, “I swear that I wouldn’t part with my 
holdings for twice twenty pounds.” So he was admitted. 

As a change from the bagmen, I turned to the sessions- 
table, where the chief speakers seemed a Mr. Joyce, a low at- 
torney and parasite, a fat Falstaff, with a wavering cunning 
eye; Mr. O’Donnel, a barrister; and Mr. Muffington, the 
owner of the steamer in fault in the egg-question. He had 
a swollen-looking red face, and a punchy vulgar little body; 
but Joyce spoke of him as the prop of the town, and the 
glory of county Mayo. Joyce was not a peace-maker, 
we see when he gives tongue. 

Joyce. 1 go on the broad principle. I say, put a six- 
barrelled revolver to their jaw, and blow them to everlast- 
ing blazes. 

I. Gently, gently, Mr. Joyce; the law will see us righted. 

Joyce (squeezing a lemon viciously). What I told them 

was, when you’re all dead and rotten the steamer will go 
ahead. W estport for ever! What I want is a revolver- 
a legal revolver. Revolver is legal; who says it isn’t? I 
should like to see any one say it isn’t. Where is he? I’m 
not tvo old yet to fight; and I can hit a gnat at forty paces 
without telescope-glasses. 

Muffington. We shall win our action ; 
about it: Counsellor Brady says we shall. 

Joyce. Snaffle him, that’s what I want; just as I did for 
Captain House. Is the country to be destroyed ?—that’s 
what I ask. Is it to be ruined? Och! rascal; och, the 
murthering villains! Take it patiently; yes, I will. Let me 
purpose as a toast, “ Muffington and the steamer.” Hurrah! 
GIVE IT STAMPING. 

Toast drunk with dance and jingling acclamations. 

Mr. Muffington, the little podgy, red-faced, swollen sort 
of man, got up and proposed the health of the counsel for 
the defendant—Mr. O’Donnel. 

Drunk with fresh glass, dancing. 

Joyce. That’s what I like. I hate all your finical dirty 
talk. Grapple with ’em; drag them to blazes; throw rotten 
eggs at ’em; pillory them. Och! that’s the way; give ’em 
Lynch law! 

Mr. O'Donnel, a spare, care-worn, pale, clever-looking 
man, his thin face working with excitement, got up and 
made a speech to return thanks. He had striven to do his 
duty, as he always tried to do, without acrimony or per- 
sonal feeling, as he always tried to do it. His name was, 
he hoped, a respected name in the county— 

Joyce. Bravo for the O’Donnels! 

O’ Donnel. It has been known in Mayo for centuries. 

Joyce. The Tyrconnels! 

O'Donnel. But he could not sit down without saying, 
that he thought he never, in his small experience, had con- 
ducted a case which reflected more discredit on the plaintiffs. 

Joyce. Mat, get a six-barrelled revolver, and blow 
to ould Nick. 

A quiet farming-man in frieze rose to propose the h 
of a gentleman well known in We stport,—a g 
specte d, he believed, by all who had the 
him,—he meant Mr. Muffington. 

‘Tremendous cheers ; old Joyce be 


as 


there’s no doubt 


them 


ealth 
entleman re- 
ple asure of knowi In? 
‘ating on th » with 
both fists, and continuing two minutes 


£ after every One @ise 
had finished. 


Joyce. Shoot them all, like ~d ls Lp) } arees, as they are 5 
| nothing less. I say it em pha tan be gad, shoot them 
all! I go upon the broad principle. 
I (as@le). Good heavens, what a man for an attorney! 
Bystand. r (in a whisper). He use to Keep ! is carriag 
' and four; but he drove through all Ee ai perty, and is 1 
known only for his chicanery and trickery: as an attorney 
| he is sunk to the lowest depths. 
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Joyce. Play up, Larry,—“ Mike Rooney’s Ganther.”” Put 
‘em in the pillory, that’s my way; give ‘em good musical 
and pistol law. Every one knows Phil Joyce. He has a fine 
constitootion (slaps his stomach), and never goes beyond 
his nointh tumbler! Shoot ‘em all, I say! Send round the 
hat for poor dark Larry. 

Larry. More power to ye, Mr. Joyce. 

Joyce. There’s an ould proverb about the transplanted 
tree. Now Mr. Muflington is a transplanted tree, whose 
roots have taken great and deep hold in this Irish soil; and 
all I wish to do is to end my days under the shadow of the 
Muffington tree,—may it live for ever, and a day longer. 
The chairman is the man who knocks down any one that 
disagrees with him, and so will I any one who says the 
word against “ Muffington and the steamer.” I’m for mo- 
rality and all that sort of thing. Now, then, we must re- 
member Larry. No one will grudge sixpence for poor 
Larry. Mr. Muffington, I respect ye: the Muflington tree 
is what I hope to die under, when this last—John, some hot 
water,—quick, you divil,—and more spirit on the top of it, 
you blackguard. 

Tired of this scene of blarney, confusion, and noise, I 
broke from the turbulent coffee-room, crowded with wit- 
nesses and attorneys, and got out into the pure air of the 
street. It was fair-day, and the town was alive with moving 
wheels, bellowing oxen, and expostulating pigs. There, in 
& snug corner, was the indefatigable brogue-seller, with 
one hand in a shoe and the other rubbing it, as he spit 
upon the leather. ‘“Ifit does this with a spit, what will it 
be with a black?” is his argument. There, safe under the 
church-tower, were the women with their stalls of clean 
printed calicoes, running their fabrics between their fingers 
and thumbs, to the intense admiration of the dark-eyed 
Colleens, the young sisters that clung to their skirts, and 
the boy who stopped the slip of the “peg” with the long 
havband tied to his left hind-leg as a sort of rein. There 
was the bow/l-seiler, with his nest of bowls and cogs and 
noggins, at whose store stood the sturdy farmers with 
buttoned-up frieze and stout blackthorn under the arm. 
There were gingerbread-stalls, and men selling halters and 
whips, all ranged in rows on either side of the High Street, 
round the chief inn, through whose door worked in and out 
a jostling crowd of graziers and drovers, from the mere 
cotter, who had brought his single pig—the hope of the 
family—as a great venture, to the lordly grazier, with his 
five dozen bulls of Bashan, and his big pocket-book swollen 
with greasy one-pound notes. And through all this chatting, 
laughing, excitable, cheerful, eager, good-natured crowd, with 
variegated colours flying, came the band of the Galway 
militia,—the non-commissioned officers, four abreast, as large 
as life, with drawn swords; the drum in a painful state of 
apoplectic excitement and inflammatorily red in the face ; 
and last, four abreast, arm-in-arm, the newly-caught recruits, 
shouting their sanguine and sanguinary anticipations of end- 
less bounty and tremendous glory. Raw Irish lads, just 
caught from the bog, they looked as green as the laurels 
that a phantom without a head waved above their as yet 
unbroken skulls. 

“ Militia is doing better than the line,” I said half-mali- 
ciously to a grizzled recruiting sergeant of the 52d leaning 
against a chemist’s dovur-post, his stained scarlet matching 
very well with the adjacent blue bottle. 

“Och,” said he, with a professional and crafty smile, 
“they're only decoy-ducks, sir.” And away they went, 
ruffling the fair with their parchment-thunder to the Spar- 
tan-like bray of the 

‘Tow, row, row 
Of the British grenadiers.” 


Pushing through the crowd of hot rosy girls? and un- 
and sagacious old women. 
and farmers with hay stirrups, narrowly escaping a violent 


comfortably-fine farmers’ sons, 


: death from cage-carts of anxious-looking and 


Juggernaut 
wondering empty-headed calves, and 


self-conscious pigs, 
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mischievous-looking runts, driven with yells in the Trish 
language, and thwacks not needing translation, I worked 
slowly through the gossiping, busy, chaffering crowd, til] | 
got to the low stony hill with the turf trodden off it, whey, 
the cattle-market was held: it was a bovine Witenagemote, 
an JEsop parliament. The money-market I saw was tight, 
by the buttoned-up look of the old farmers, and the reserved 
and cynical manner of the splashed graziers, who eyed the 
cows with eontemptuous criticism, nudged their stomachs 
with Abernethy-like roughness, and walked off, beating their 
muddy boots with their ground-ash sticks. Between the 
countless horns of leathery dry-looking kine country girls 
and farmers’ sons with meteor-like neck-handkerchiefs ex. 
changed meaning nods, in spite of watchful mothers heed. 
ful of bargains, and Fardorougha-like fathers. The busiest 
men were the small higglers and jobbers, with two dirty 
pound-notes or so to invest, determined to speculate des. 
perately in some moribund cow or spavined horse. I saw 
one of them leading about any thing but the fatted calf. 
its hide a vamped old shoe, its hair like an old school-trunk’s, 
its eye fishy, its gait feeble. A jolly Rory O’More offered 
him a pound-bill for it, and said it didn’t look likely, 
“Never judge a book by the cover,” says Jim, down upon 
him with an old saying. ‘ Don’t be wiser than wise,” says 
another O’Rourke to a well-to-do farmer who is sticking out 
for a high price. Talk of coquetting! these graziers know 
every trick of the art. Look at that fellow with the frieze. 
blanket coat, how much he longs for those tight-skinned active 
pigs—pure Connaught ; but he fights, and scolds, and beats 
his hands, and buttons his coat, flies at the pig-jobber, and 
now that allis nearly over, actually claps on his hat tighter, 
puts his shillalah under his arm, and walks coolly off to 
one of the long waggon-tilt booths for a “half-one” of 
whisky. That bold act is a fine stroke of generalship ; it is 
the coup-de-grace ; it wins the day. The pig-jobber, almost 
tearing his hair, runs after him, claps the earnest-money in 
his expectant palm, and cries, ‘ Mike, the pigs is yours.” 
Then with stentorian violence to the boy, “Cat ’Eem back! 
You’ve got them dirt-cheap.” Out comes the pocket-book, 
out come the notes; and observe the dry smile of the satis- 
fied purchaser, and the feigned discomfiture of the diamond- 
cut-diamond jobber. The long low booths,—so low that 
you cannot stand upright in them,—are worth a visit. See 
the little peat-fire at the door, with its pleasant whiff of cur!- 
ing blue smoke ; that’s for the hot water, and the hot water 
is for the whisky. Within, facing each other, on long low 
benches, sit the drovers and farmers, scraping their boots 
with switches, and hands on knees, laughing and chaffing 
with thorough Irish lightness of heart. They do love plea- 
sure, these Celts. French or Irish, they work at play, and 
play at work; they dance themselves to death, but they 
dig with the listlessness of convicts. 

Between the rows, smoking jug in hand, passes the widdy 
Grattan, with always some story to tell you of what M‘Cor- 
mac’s pig said to King O'Toole. O the pleasant bustle and 
flurry of those simple-hearted happy wretched-papists, who 
should be miserable with pigs, priests, mud-floors, and dang- 
hills, yet are so obstinately jolly while Paddy’s rich morbid 
brother John is hipped in spite of mahogany, port-wine, 
and roast-beef! Shall I forget, dear Ireland, the fun and witty 
bantering on that grassless hill, where shock-headed boys 
ran about madly after mountainous short-horns ten "mic 
their size, where pigs nuzzled in straw, where horses trottec 
in and out, where every body shouted, sang, bellowed, ant 
brayed in noisy competition? How the farmers wi" 
culled the fairest pigs with proud air of experience, how 
the jobbers rushed into butting knots of oxen, and picked 0 “ 
their own special brand; how every body escaped gorms: 
and made a bargain, and went home, driving like 
goblins, singing and racing,—I still remember well 
little green field of my mind, that grassy hill stands © 
the Acropolis of my Erin, the echo of a perpetual ">" 
always round it, and the smell of the peat-fire dew 
its soft nimble air. 
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SHBURN RECTORY. 
py HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,”’ ETC. 
In FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


IV. 


Tug circumstance of Mr. Brooke becoming rector of Ashburn 
reconciled the Hartwells to an engagement which they had 
been accustomed to regard as far below the deservings of 
the only son of their house. “It was not money they cared 
mr so much as connection,” as Mrs. Hartwell remarked to 
ier confidential friends ; and now that Anna's father had 
been taken by the hand by such a noble and powerful patron 
as Lord de Plessy, there was no saying to what eminence 
he might rise in his profession—archdeacon, canon, dean, 
bishop, perhaps! The ambitions lady’s towering imagina- 
tion quite carried her off the feet of her judgment. 

There was in consequence a great family gathering at 

:, Hartwell’s house, for the purpose, as it were, of publicly 

ae the Brookes, especially Anna, into their bosoms, 
ul of setting the seal of approval on what had hitherto only 
een W hispered as ameet subject forcondolence. John him- 
a protested against this demoustration as a piece of unne- 
cessary fuss, he would much rather have had Anna by her- 
self; but his mother insisted on the expediency, the pro- 
priety, and the absolute obligation they were under to re- 
ceive the other members of her family upon their accession 
of dignity ; and she had her own way. 

“When Mr. Brooke was a miserable curate, it did not 
matter,” was her remark on the occasion; “but now that he 
is rector of Ashburn, we owe it to ourselves to show him a 
certain respect.” 

The invitation, including uncle Ambrose and Cyril, was 
ccordiugly sent and accepted, though two at least, Nora 
aud her uncle, would gladly have declined; but Anna said 
there Was no excuse, and they must go to please her; so 
they went. 

The entertainment had been got up regardless of ex- 
pense ; partly to impress the Brookes with the splendour of 
the alliance they were about to form, and partly to encour- 

the nascent attentions of a very rich and foolish young 
luan of ostentatious tastes to the eldest daughter, Sophia. 
\ll the Hartwells who were presentable had been collected 
to give force to this friendly demonstration, which, perhaps 
ium the many efforts to make it succeed, turned out a de- 
purable failure. The guests were almost strangers to each 
ther, and their component elements would no more amal- 
guuate than oil and water. Uncle Ambrose described his 
wu feclings afterwards as similar to those he experienced at 
‘pantomime, where, notwithstanding the glare and glitter, 
are conscious that all is sham. Mr. Brooke, while lis- 

) i g to his hostess’s vapid and inflated speeches, could not 

) thinking: j in his benevolent heart what a very unplea- 

su t mother-in- law she would be for his dear Anna. The 
‘pant to Sophia was troubled in his mind as to the solid- 
‘y of the silver corner-dishes and the enormous €pergne; 
Nora was uncomfortable because old Mr. Hartwell patronised 

‘my-deared her ; John was thinking about that Dill that 
ie, ‘ts coming due so soon; and Anna was restless because 
ty - looked gloomy: nobody was thoroughly happy except 








s. Above all, Mrs. Hartwell was troubled, and her 
© was twofoid: in the first place, she had indiscreetly 
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u Was werth a thousand a-year, and at every turn of the 
Yersation she dreaded an exposure ; and in the second, 
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xhilarate himself so successfully, that he was constantly 
na | “ung into collision with Mrs. Arthur Hartwell’s man, and 
up | mane plates short of the table, besides other and minor 
{vencies. The expression of superiority and lofty scorn 
Arthur’s plump countenance was gall and worm- 


to the giver of the feast; and it was felt a relief when 
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ys ; for the world had not begun to dash his feast with | 
es ‘tuwood yet, and he found every thing toothsome and deli- | 


sister-in-law that very morning that Ash. | 


iful Thomas of the establishment had found means | 
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the ignominious failure ended, and the ladies adjourned to 
the drawing-room. 

But matters were not much mended there. It was one of 
those grandly furnished apartments for which money had 
done every thing, and good taste nothing. The satin-da- 
mask had been denuded of its chintz covers, as also had the 
ornamental pieces of tapestry-work ; but the worsted-parrot 
screen, and the Great Mogul on horseback, and silk-canvas 
screen, and the roses and poppies blushing all over downy 
cushions and Elizabethan chairs, were all old acquaintances ; 
nobody could make conversation about them. The annuals 
on the round table had run to seed long ago, and no new 
ones appeared; even Anna, rare guest as she was in that 
state-room, knew every one of the round-eyed gazelles and 
lights of the harem therein depicted perfectly well by sight. 

The younger members of the company had from the be- 
ginning of the evening, according to sex, conceived a violent 
indignation and jealousy against Nora for looking so proud 
and so perfectly beautiful; so that while she retired alone 
into a sofa-corner, Sophia Hartwell and her cousins formed a 
party in the bow-window for the purpose of criticising the 
make and simple materials of her white muslin dress. Louy, 
the youngest daughter, and John’s favourite sister, took 
possession of Anna, and carried her off to the piano; where, 
with a running accompaniment of music to drown their 
voices, they talked of John without pause. Meanwhile, 
Master Cyril, who had been ordered up-stairs by his father 
was enlightening the insidious Mrs. Arthur Hartwell with 
regard to Ashburn in a manner which caused the hostess 
to designate him, in her own mind, “a shameless boy ; 
meaning thereby, that he was so insensible to the world’s 
good opinion as absolutely not to endeavour to make him- 
self or his family appear any greater or more important 
than they really were. And poor Mrs. Hartwell herself}— 
being obliged to sit, and be silently civil to a deaf great-aunt 
of her husband’s, who had a great deal of money to leave to 
somebody,—was reduced to console herself for her sister-in- 
law's triumphant aspect at her annoyances by recollecting 
that she had once heard her daintily described by a connois- 
seur in feminine beauty as “a fillet of veal on castors.’ 

“ And have you been down to Ashburn yet, Mr. Cyril?’ 
inquired that fair and plump person in her sweetest com- 
pany-voice. Cyril was in jackets still, and being, like all 
young male animals, peculiarly open to the flattery of being 
addressed as a man of mature years, he suffered himself to 
be drawn out quite to her satisfaction. 

“No; but we all go down there next week.” 

“You must be very glad. What a change it will be for 
all of you! I suppose the house and grounds are very beau- 
tiful, are they not ?” 

“Anna says it is a queer old house, almost buried in 
creepers, but very comfortable; and there is an orchard and 
a flower-garden.” 

“Indeed! No more than that? I understood that it was 
quite a mausion, environed with park-like grounds.” Mrs. 
Arthur elevated her voice that her mortified sister-in-law 
might hear her. “ With his splendid income of a thousand 
a-year from the living, it surprises me that the late rector 
did not build a more suitable residence.” 

“But Ashburn is not worth a thousand a-year, or any 
thing like it; it is three hundred and fifty at most, papa 
says.” . 

“Al! then I have been altogether misled by my infor- 
mant,”’ cried Mrs. Arthur, darting a malicious glance at hei 
sister-in-law, who pretended not to see her. ‘And is it 
easily attainable, Mr. Cyril? How do you go down?” 

“My father has bought Mr. Reeves’s chaise-cart and the 
pony Josy—I dare say you have seen him drive into town 
in it many atime. We go in that; for it holds four com- 
fortably, and I pack in any where. And he has hired old 
Thomas tuo, for we could not do without a man-servant in 
the country; you know that is impossible where there is a 
garden to attend to.” 


At the mention of this magnificent acquisition, Mrs. 
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Arthur could not forbear an indulgeat smile. The chaise- 
cart was just such a rattletrap as Noah might have driven 
his wife to the ark in, had they been personally like their 
straight-skirted representatives in the children’s boxes of 
Dutch toys; and Josy and Thomas were in perfect keeping 
with: it. 

“T have known Josy many, many years, and his master 
‘she said affably. “ You will be quite out of the world. 
Io your sisters like the prospect of ruralising so completely?” 

“Yes; we all think it will be a glorious change. Nora 
does, [know. Nora, don’t you revel in the idea of Ashburn ? 

Young Nora came out of a profound reverie, which almost 
portended sleep, to ask what her brother said; and leaving 
her sofa-corner, stood before Mrs Arthur fair and shapely 
and pure as a lily. 

‘Ah, my dear, you were not;born to blush unseen,” said 
that lady warmly, admiring in ‘spite of herself the perfect 
grace of the young girl; “you were never meant to waste 
your sweetness on the desert air!” 

“Ashburn is not a desert, but, on the contrary, a very 
beautiful and fruitful place,” replied Nora coldly. 

“It is your modesty, my love, which will not allow you 
to understand a pretty speech,” said Mrs. Arthur signifi- 
cantly; “and that modesty becomes you as the blush be- 
comes your cheek. I am no flatterer; I only intended to 
say, that it is a pity to bury so much be auty in the country, 
where you can have no society. We shall be happy to wel- 
you at our house sometimes, when our families are 
| always like to give what pleasure I can to 
people in the way of parties.” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Arthur, you are very kind,” 
Nort a, with a bend of her stately head. 

“ My sister does not understand the fine art of party-giv- 
ing; it is quite an art, my dear. If you look round, you will 
see every body is weary; it is always so where the hostess 
is without tact.” 

Nora had just eaten of Mrs. Hartwell’s bread and salt, 
and had much too fine a sense of the sacredness of hospitality 
to join in or respond to this sneer; so Mrs Arthur returned 
to the theme of Ashburn, 

“Ts Ashburn in a good neighbourhood ? 
nice sociable families about ?” she inquired. 

“Tcannot tell you, Mrs. Arthur, indeed. There is Lord 
de Plessy’s house three miles off; but we don’t know any 
body else, even by name.” 

“You can hardly count the De P lessys as neighbours, my 
love. People Of that class are so very ‘exclusive ; they live 
quite in a set of their own.” 

‘Do they? Well, I know nothing about them, except 
that papa has to thank Lord de Plessy for the living; he 
must be a good man.” 

“1 did not wish to insinuate that your beauty would not 
embellish any, the very highest, society, my dear—pray don’t 
misunde rstand me, Andas for being good, those peop le, they 
have nothing else to do, and it would be a scandal if they 

They have no temptations to resist like poor 
they wish for any indulgence, they have money 
to buy it. Yes, it may be truly said, they walk 
rh life on velvet.” 
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low, nobody must hear,” Louy Hartwell was 
: piano to Anna Brooke, who listened painfully. 


‘Speak 


saying at the 


‘If you will go with him, I will go too; 1 have promised 
him. I would sell myself for John; and so would you, if you 
love him. It is not a long voyage, and we should be three. 


Whisper ; 
“T cannot do any thing without my father’s knowledg 
replied Anna, her breathless voice startling her by 
tinct 
“ Hush, 
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Joln will be in a great rage, | warn you. Why 
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“Why does he want to go to America at all? I can’t un. 
derstand it. Will you tell me, Louy ?” persisted Anna jp. 
stead of beginning. 

“ How should I know more than yourself? I take Johy 
on trust; you know what a noble high-spirited creature he 
is, and how strictly my father keeps him with regard 
money—that may have something to do with it.” 

“ When he first named his difficulties and his American 
plan to me, he promised to tell his father, and get him to 
settle his debts - ; and afterwards, at our house, he ‘told me he 
had done so, and that all was right for the present. I thought 
he had given up the scheme of going abroad.” 

“ But he has not. And as for asking my father to pay his 
debts, Iam sure he dare not do it; and if he did, it would be 
of no avail. Will you begin to sing? here is aunt Arthur 
come to know what we are caballing about. Does she not 
look as if she had been modelled in a cheese-press ?” 

Louisa Hartwell was a handsome, dashing, reckless girl, 
with a most glorious complexion and lar ge dark eyes; but 
she lacked principle, refinement, and delican sy : good training 
might have developed her into a fine character ; . but as it was, 
her devotion to John and her unselfishness wer e the only 
decided traits she had. She broke into a merry song with. 
out an effort, and Anna feebly seconded her; while Mrs. Ar. 
thur drew near, observing that Miss Brooke appeared to have 
taken cold, as she did not seem in such good voice as usual. 
Anna exerted herself and sang the next verse better, fearing 
to draw attention to herself by betraying any excitement. 

“ Did I not hear one of you young things speaking about 
America?” asked Mrs. Arthur insinuatingly. 

“QO no, aunt; we were talking about Anna’s new music 
and this Ashburn,” replied her niece carelessly. 

Mrs. Arthur looked as if she did not believe her, but said 
she supposed she must have been mistaken, but she certainly 
fancied she heard the words, “ American plan;’ perhaps 
somebody else in the room had used them, and her ear had 
been deceived as to where the sound came from. So she 
went round to each scattered group, and asked every body 
who it was that had been talking about going to America, 
and nobody could tell her. 

“ Aunt Arthur’s suspicions are roused, Anna, and shoe is 
a veritable lynx. If she imagines a mystery, she never 
rests till she has made it all out,” whispered Louy, bending 
over the piano to reach another piece of music. “Be on your 
guard when John comes in. Here he is.” . 

John made his way up to the piano immediately, ant 
spoke softly to his sister. He looked flushed, as if he hai 
taken too much wine; and his eye restlessly sought to cate. 
Anna’s, who had seated herself at a little distance, aid was 
intently examining a song she knew by heart. 

“Well, Louy, have e you talked her over?” he asked in a 
unt der- tone. 

“No; but if you persevere, I think she wili give way. 
She is hi lf frightened now, so be cz areful, and try ‘what you 
can make of her yourself while she is in a soft mood.” 

“ What does she say ?” . 

“Nothing but what she has said before: she is not wort 
you, John, the timid pale thing. Beware of aunt Arthw 
she suspects something.” 
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John took up a song and went across with it to Anna, 
if to ask her to sing it; but he employed his persuas!’ 
pow ers to a very different purpose. 

“Have you made up your mind, my darling AD"* 
Has Louy’s eloquence prev vailed? I shall be je lous of Hi 
if it has,” said he. 

“T want to ask you a question, John 
steal out of England as if we were thieves 
John winced at the last word, but said with som 
umph, “ Then you will go, Anna; you have consente? 

“ With my father’s knowledge, I woul L go with y' 
where, John,—to America or to the moon.” 

“ Hush, child, not so loud! You must 
any body: I should never get away if you did ; 
would not hear of it.” 
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“You have given me no sufficient reason yet for such a 
wild prank as it seems,” said Anna, looking steadily in his 


“ — ought not to ask so many reasons. Cannot you 
-;st me, Anna? Should I ever seek to mislead you when 
aye | you above all the world? I want my exile to be 

‘table. You don’t know what I risk every hour I stay 
= oi and I only stay for you.” 

“Don't play with my fears, John, pray don’t! Trust 
me; tell me why you so earnestly desire to go, and why 

nust go secretly.” 

“PBut the why is what I cannot tell you yet ; I choose to 
ake it the test of your faith in me. JLouy consented the 
ment [asked her: she is a brave soul; I wish you were 

vo like her in that. I shall begin to doubt soon whether 
» love me at all, if you go on hesitating.” 

This threat had not much effect on Anna, for she knew 
+ was but a threat ; and as she began to pluck a flower to 
feces, and to scatter it petal by petal on the carpet, she 

| not help thinking he showed very little faith in her in 

‘thholding what was so vitally important to both. 

‘Are you trying Margaret’s charm, ‘ Loveth he, loveth 
ie not’?” asked Louy aloud; then she added softly, “ Aunt 
Arthur has her eye upon you.” 

John, for the last time, let me tell my father,” said 
na, With pale resolution in her face. “ Leave home clan- 
sinely I never will. My father trusts me, and I will not 
ceive him. Give me leave to speak.” 

»}; [thought you loved me better than I see you do.” 

Mrs. Arthur had sidled up to her niece at the piano. 

hose two,” said she, “seem to be tasting some of the 
trer-sweet of courtship—a lover’s quarrel.” 

“So it seems; Anna is often rather touchy. John wants 

to sing, and she won’t. O yes, here she comes. Have 
prevailed at last, John ?” 

“She will sing her own song, but not mine; she is per- 

vse tonight,” replied John with ill-assumed carelessness. 
Mrs. Arthur stood to listen to the music, apparently de- 

il, softly beating time with one fat hand upon the 

till the song was done; then she made conversation 

ut it,—its melody, its sweetness, the graceful and airy 





se v of the verse, and, above all, its sense. “I dote on 

2 suse,” said she, panting to deliver herself of something 

ie .laut,—“T dote on sense in a song, it is so uncommon.” 
Louy laughed. “Since when have you turned musical 

nil uc, aunt Arthur ?” asked she. 

ad _ “Since [heard you sing ‘Love amongst the Roses,’ my 


Sense should never be subordinate to sound, you 
= 
am | 9 


ut many people of taste say that when the words are 


an ning ‘the attention is drawn from the melody, which is 
ef consideration.’ 

ray. ‘T have heard very good poetry turned into nonsense- 

vou ses by the reiterating of some particular word or words. 


ps you are right, and the song is of no consequence if 


‘ne be pretty. Some girls nowadays don’t articulate 
-orth : they might as well be practising a scale.” 
hur: Lou are not angry with me, dear John,” 


whispered 


sa, a8 Did _ aay any thing, Miss Brooke? O, it was to my 
isi W; M| ‘g pardon, I thought you spoke to me. Will 
‘ing again $ n 2” 
pna LOWY 7 will: I want Anna myself,” said John; and he 
f het * her away to the table where the old annuals were. 
‘ Louy, who observed that her aunt was on the watch, 
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te any of the beautiful new feather screens. Mrs. 
19" Hat not, but she wished to hear how they were done. 
‘ol must get a circle of cardboard, and cover it over 

‘k’s feathers, or any bright ones you can procure; 
‘or a fringe to finish it, you must have these long, 

ite feathers from under the turkey’s wings—You 
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“ My dear Louisa, I am sure the quarrel between those 
two is something more than ordinary,” said Mrs. Arthur 
keenly. 

“T suppose they will make it up again; it is no business 
of ours. Did you never squabble with uncle Arthur ?” 

“It is so long ago I really cannot remember, my dear. 
We were like other young people, no doubt.” 

Louy smiled sarcastically, and thought her aunt had a 
very short memory. ‘Come into the boudoir and I'll show 
you some of the screens,” said she, by way of releasing 
John and Anna from her surveillance; “they are easy to 
make and very elegant. I have made Anna a pair to take 
to Ashburn.” 

Mrs. Arthur allowed herself to be removed with great 
reluctance. When she scented a mystery, she loved to hunt 
it down as keenly as a hound on the trail of a fox. Her 
disposition was essentially one of research; and if she had 
been a great lady, she would have been an intrigante from 
pure e love of mischief and deception. 

“T am disappointed, Anna,” said John in an injured 
way ; “Iam disappointed, that’s all. I fancied you loved 
me, and you don’t; you love yourself and your stiff old- 
fashioned prejudices better far than me.” 

Anna drew herself up rather proudly. “ You have no 
right to say that, John; it is not true,” said she, with a 
quivering lip. 

Uncle Ambrose and Nora had been watching the time- 
piece ever since coffee was handed round, and now thought 
it time to go. Nora went up to her sister. “ Are you ready 
to go, Anna? we are all so tired,” said she. 

“In a minute, Nora. John, say you will give up your 
wild scheme, and stay quietly at home. You make me 
wretched.” 

He looked at the floor as he answered, “I will if I can, 
—does that content you ?—but I may not be able.” 

“And you are not angry with me—not really angry, 
John ?” 

“Thave not done with you yet; and ifI go off alone, 
remember I gave you the chance of going with me.” 

Anna’s smile c came back. “ITIL remember, John, and 
not blame you. See, they are shaking hands, ‘end papa is 
waiting. Good-by.” 

John would go and put on her cloak, to have the oppor- 
tunity of whispering a few more persuasive words at the 
soft moment of parting; but Anna was invincible. Her 
feelings were strong, but her principles were stronger. Her 
first answer was also her last. 

Mr. Brooke and uncle Ambrose confided to each other 
that night that they liked the prospect of the marriage less 
than ever. 


¥: 


It was on one of the bright golden days of mid-September 
that the Brookes took possession of Ashburn Rectory. 
They left London as early as seven o’clock in the morning; 
for though they had not more than twenty miles to go, there 
was a long day’s work before them in arranging the furni- 
ture and putting things in order. They were pretty closely 
packed in the chaise-cart; Mr. Brouke heing on the front 
seat to drive, with uncle Ambrose beside him, Cyril between 
them, and the two girls behind. OldJane an ther niece had 
gone the night before, and Thomas was to follow later in 
the day with the new cart, their luggage, and otiier matters. 
They were all in the most exuberant spirits at the prospe 
of the change in their circumstances from the ill-paid Lond 
curacy to the good living of Ashburn. Every featw 
the country they passed through, every object on tl 
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rows. And Cyril found out that some of the farmers had 
been lading wheat because many long straws were left 
clinging to the rose-briars at the sides of the lane ; and also 
that there would be fine nutting this year from the abundant 
light green clusters amongst the hazel-bushes. Then Mr. 
Brooke opined from the close ranks of stooks in the harvest- 
fields that corn would be cheaper this winter than it was 
last, and so the poor would not suffer so much; and Nora 
showed her sister the scarlet clusters of mountain-ash 
berries, as a sign that the summer was past in the thick 
woods and autumn already come. 

It was cold at starting; but by nine o’clock the sun had 
gathered a pleasant warmth. At first also the country was 
level and uninteresting; but ten miles on their way the 
land began to rise and fall in gentle hills. There was much 
wood, and from time to time glimpses of the little river 
Darrent, which goes down to the sea at Whitmouth, di- 
versifying by its many windings the rich meadow and corn 
lands ; and as the harvest was half gathered, there were on 
that September morning the busy groups of gleaners in the 
stubble, and the laden wains going 5 ie ily to the rick-yards 
at the farms with their golden store. Over the cottage- 
walls and in the orchards hung a bounteous crop of fruit : 
plums, purple and amber; apples, mellow and red; pears, 
golden and green. It is the richest time of all the year, 
and the most beautiful, this ripe September; and the pic- 
ture-scenes that Nature gave them at every turn of their 
way were living poems for memory to treasure long. 

Cyril especially was in a state of excitement; all boys 
love the country. Uncle Ambrose offered the girls the re- 
version of him many times, he was so insufferably restless 
in his cramped position ; he counted off the milestones every 
time they passed one, and appealed to those behind more 
than once to know ifthe same number had not been marked 
on two successive ones. When the tall chimneys of Plessy- 
Regis appeared above the woods half amile away, he uttered 
a loud whoop of delight; and in leaning across uncle Am- 
brose to get a better view, he fairly overbalanced himself, 
and tumbled out of the che rise-cart alto; gether. As he was 
unhurt, his father bade him shake the dust from his jacket, 
and walk up the hill they were coming to; so when they 
came to the foot of it, Anna and Nora got out too, to make 
Josy’s burden lighter. Anna was soon left behind by the 
swifter-footed young ones; and when she overtook them on 
the brow of the hill, they were standing to gaze in wonder 
and admiration at Plessy -Regis. 

It was indeed, at first sight especially, a very fine and 
imposing mansion. It faced the high road, and did not 
stand back from it more than a hundred and fifty yards, 
which space was laid out in successive terraces, planted 
with clumps of shrubs and flowers. ‘The house was of red 
brick, coined and ornamented with stone of a very remark- 
able whiteness; carved festoons and pendants cof flowers, 
little plump denuded figures, vases, cornices, and decorated 
pilasters, literally mosaiced the front; and long lines of win- 
dows, mathematically exact in point of size and position, 
added still more to the stiffness and precision of the general 
effect. Each terrace was divided from the one next below 
it by richly carved balustrades of stone, 
which stood at intervals draped figures bearing vases 
wherein grew bright-hued flowers, many of whose sprays 
trailed over and wreathed themselves coronal-wise about 
the heads of the statues. On the first flight of steps a mag- 
nificent peacock was sunning his plumage, while on the 


upper terrace paced to and fro a party of gaily dressed 


ladies. One of them, a tall person in a shining silk dress 
and a black hat with scarlet feathers, came down and fed 
the bird out of her hand. It was, remarked Nora, like a 
scene out of some old book of ballads and romances. 

“That is Lady Frances Egerton, Lord de Plessy’s 
dauchter,” remarked Mr. Brooke. “She was at church 
last Sunday You will remember her name as that of a 
celebrated toast and be auty twenty years ago, brother Am- 
brose.” And then, in the fervency of his gratitude, after 


on the cornice of 


—— 


all were safely packed in the chaise once more, he pro. 


nounced the panegyric of the noble family of De Plessy, 


until Cyril interrupted him to say it was only two miles 
to Ashburn now, and he believed he could see the church. 


tower already shove the trees. 


trees, 


Mr. Brooke laughed at the young ones’ exclamations, 
was the church, a low antiquated building, buried 
in ivy, and having neither tower nor spire; and a stone’s. 
throw away was the rectory itself, a gray pebble-dashed 
house, with two steep gables, and a little porch covered 
with a rose-tree in luxuriant bloom. 
and hollyhocks looked over the wall, and the garden was 
one dazzling blaze of geraniums, carnations, pansies, China 
asters, verbenas, nasturtiums, and dahlias. 
gay margin, were old Jane’s homely figure and cheerful face. 
She came forward and held Josy’s head while they all got 
and then Cyril cried in great glee, 
e are at last, Jenny !” 

“and isn’t it a Paradise to look at?” 
It was as pretty a place as eye could desire to see; and 


There 


out of the chaise-cart ; 
“Tere w 


“ Yes,” said she ; 


they were all delighted. 


‘What beautiful flowers !’’ exclaimed Nora. 


“ And there is a rookery behind the house,” 
“ And the church is conveniently near,” added the head 


of the family.” 


“And what a fine expanse of country to look down 
upon !” observed uncle Ambrose. 

“And not quite out of reach of London either,’ 
cluded Anna, whose thoughts had run upon John ever since 


they started. 


There 


bilities of comfort too. 


“'This must be my father’ 


the garden,” 
every arrangement ; 


greens. 
stairs, because he loves 


O, it will be a very happy place, papa!” 


Mr. Brooke g gave her a kiss for welcome, and then went 


out to see to Josy’s comfort in the stable after his journey; 
ars 


while the rest of the family began to make their cosy 


rangements in their new abode. 
in partial order, and they all felt at home in Ashburn Ree- 


tory. 


By nightfall things were 
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BY VOGEL OF MUNICH. 


Tue history is no new one amongst the records of the 1 
i 
nastic orders, that a woman without hope in this w 


should prepare herself for the next by a life of 
verity and of self-inflicted suffering. 
from its strongest hopes of happiness, 
the shock, and staggering faintly falls to earth h 
abandoned, then it is thought fortunate 


to the foot of the altar: 





mourner lies hopeless through a life which a § 
| would make one of exercise and discipline rat het 
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Then a clock struck cley en; 
and an argument as to where the clock could be—whethe; 
over the great gateway at 
Church—carried them a mile farther; 
mile, they were all too much occupied in looking out for 
the first glimpse of the uew home to talk ut all, until finally 
they came upon it like a surprise, nestled in a hollow, and 
hidden from the road by a double line of noble ches: nut- 


lessy-Regis or at Ashbury 
and during the last 


Some tall sunflowers 


Framed in this 


said Cyril. 


, 
con- 


was some feature about the place that pleased 
them every one; and having looked approvingly at the 
outside, they all went in, tall uncle Ambrose being obliged 
to bend his head, the doorw: ay was so low. 
fashioned little rooms they wer 
always either up or down a step, but with immense capa- 


Quaint old- 
e when they saw them, and 


s study, for it looks only into 
said Nora, who generally had the first w ‘ord in 
“and for our sitting-room we must 
have that with the bay- window, that we may see the people 
passing on the road through the opening amongst the ever: 
And for uncle Ambrose we must find a room up- 


a fine look-out over the county. 
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eelfabandonment and relegation from the common mass of 
sufferers and strivers. We of the Anglo-Saxon blood look 
with small favour upon these abandonments of the world, 
and are too apt to judge of other races by ourselves; so that 
sceticism appears too plainly to us as neglect of stern duty. 
Rut this is hardly fair, for the rebound from strong passions 
‘-; powerful in proportion to their force; and we, rather 
keeping to the cold side of feeling, are not competent to 
ide upon the results of grief or disappointments in more 
my ilsive temperaments. Which of us, outside the con- 
veut 1 here can say whether or not there be peace and hope 
‘n that still retreat? Who can tell, by our colder northern 
tures, if the over-passionate heart, cast down and broken, 
falling on the other side, may not find relief in self-abne- 
vation and seclusion ? 
By broken hearts and disappointed lovers the convents 
lie South are sought as homes of peace and forgetfulness. 
But how will it be if the lonely cell afford not relief and calm, 
{the stirring blood breaks against the chain of an inviolate 
yow,—dares not hope to be free, yet dreads the monotony of 
‘he refuge which proves to be a grave? will the strong 
heart turn inward and, like the fabled fire-scorpion, sting it- 
sifto death? or may not rather the braver soul rejoice in 
he happiness of the one who was loved and is unforgotten ? 
In this latter sense we read the picture. The pale nun, 
ho, clinging to the prison-bars, clasps the child in agony 
crief, has loved, “ not wisely, but teo well,” some compa- 
nion of early life, whom long intimacy could only make a 
friend, whose regard never rose to love in fitting return. 
Her choice, then, is of two things,—forgetfulness, which 
ems impossible, or the convent’s still and gloomy cell. 
Better the latter than the void and empty heart. She takes 
the veil, seeks peace, and finds a living death. Meanwhile 
some happier woman attracts the love of him whom her af- 
tion moved not; a bitter draught for her whose melan- 
holy heart is wasting away from the world, unheeded and 
known. Still the brave spirit bore up, firmly and nobly; 
and when, after years had passed, some chance brings his 
ild to the house of prayer,—the living tomb of the lover 
‘its father.—who then shall welcome “and embrace more 
vammly the child which is not hers than she who was the 
sacrifice for its mother ? 
If any thing could bring joy to that faithful affection 
ud noble heart, it is the beholding of his child; the privi- 
of holding it in her arms is some compensation even for 
vighted life, some relief to the monotony of the recluse. 
w there is a new object for prayer, and a fresh subject for 
long hope-denying fancy to dwell upon. Shall she not 
life for him ‘who might have been her own? Soon 
Guaithe imagination names him hers, and fervent 
ravers storm Heaven in his behalf. A moiety of the old 
fect ion is transferred from the father to the child, and, as 
ive said, she schemed a course of life for him. It was 
‘ta new life to herself to revive the ancient blissful 
aus by which the father was endowed with happiness, 
‘gather all possible blessings about the fortunes of the 
Thus, as the flower of the prison—the Picciola— 
| between the flinty stones, so in the desert of ne- 
ted life an oasis of happiness springs up, vindicating 
iuman heart unto itself. L. L. 
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not a more curious phase in the literature of our 
ian the change which has taken place in its novels. 
rly the novel was a mere story, like what one would 
ease a child; a story of life, of course, but as to 
* 1ike life, that was a thing never expected; in fact, 
nable than otherwise. Witness the common 


‘He talks like a book,” “Her history seems just | 
; Evidently, all that our grandmothers looked | 
r pet fictions was a series of incidents, following 
| cannot find some good in; 






aft 





er a received fashion, with little originality 








and less probability ; love being the thread upon which they 
all were strung, until it ended at last in the one big knot 
which was supposed to tie up all things—matrimony. As 
for design, moral purpose, distinctions of character, or pecu- 
liarity and variety of style,—all those qualities which result 
in what we term originality,—these excellent and unexact- 
ing readers could never have expected such a thing; nor, 
had they found it, would they have appreciated it. They 
did not want life; they only wanted “a story,” for which 
purpose The Farmer o of Inglewood Forest, or the Children of 
the Abbey, answered all their requirements. 

In proof of this, we recommend any one to go through 
a course of Lady Mor gan (Wild Irish Girl especially), Ma- 
turin, and Regina Maria Roche, terminating with the latter 
lady’s aforesaid Children of the Abbey; where, as the most 
natural thing the hero does,—and he does it pretty often in 
climaxes of great emotion,—we hear ‘“ Lord Mortimer walked 
to the window, and had recourse to his pocket-handkerchief.” 

One can well understand how refreshing must have come 
even the novels that we nowadays call rather prosy,—Mar- 
riage and The Inheritance, the Canterbury Tales, and Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life; > not to speak of the 
Waverley Novels, which, though modern judgment has a 
little pushed them from their high pinnacle as the finest 
novels extant, must ever keep their place as being the most 
natural delineations ofa sort of life which we have no means 
of proving by experience,—the historical life of the middle 
ages. Ay, even though some of Scott’s heroes and heroines 
are decided “ sticks,” though we gradually learn to put less 
faith in his revivifications, and have a sort of instinct that 
a few of his characters are but stuffed men-in-armour and wax- 
simulacra of court-ladies, and that the real flesh-and-blood 
men and women might have been something very different, 
—liker ourselves, and not so exceedingly grand, after all. 
Still it would be presumptuous folly to depreciate the 
merits he really possesses, because he has been over-appre- 
ciated for some that he never had. He painted the outside 
and accessories of humanity in a way surpassed by none; 
if he did not always give the life-pulse, the action, the ex- 
pression, who shall venture to say it was because he could not? 

But a Scott appearing in 1858 would find himself in a 
very different position. We must have life. No novel has 
a chance of being read, or even published, except at the 
author’s own expense, unless it is at least an approxima- 
tion to nature,—nature exaggerated, perhaps, or incomplete 





ope 
bits thereof, presented in narrow accidental phase, or shape- 
less and distorted, according as it has been seen through the 
colouring of the writer’s idiosyncrasy. Still in every book 
that gains any modicum of success we do find a little 
morsel of nature; sometimes too much, being choked with 
garbage under the supposition, that as it exists in life, 
ought also to be crammed wholesale into fiction,—a slight 
mistake, but still an error on the right side. Very rarely 
do we take up a novel, and especially a woman’s novel, 
without finding something good in it,—some “touch of na- 
ture” which “ makes the whole world kin;” some fragment 
of well-sketched character, or some fine moral aim, or strong 
individual ‘ crotchet,’’—over-much protru ded it may be, or 
clumsily worked out, but still not unpleasant, because it is 
individual and natural. 

And for this reason, because their individuality is so 
strong,—and to be personal is generally to be natural,—the 
average of women write better novels than the average of 
men. A first-rate male novelist - and ought to be, superior 
to any woman; but you do not find Thackerays and Kings- 
leys growing on every bush. Therefi 





K 
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re, a irge proportion of 
that valuable class of tales which is a step below the highest 
will always be found to be women’s. ‘This fact, while it 
gives to fictitious literature a peculiar tone,—an ultra-measure 
of delicacy, homelin: SS, tend: rness.—rives it als  tenden y 
to over-elaboration and want of breadth i \ le and man- 
ner, and a terrible one-sidedness and impul iveness In matter 
and argument. As we said, there are few novels which you 
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rarest things to find at all. What is “a good novel’? Let 
us attempt some definition. It is a story possessing four 
grand requisites : a purpose (or leading idea), a plot to deve- 
lop that idea, characters through which it is to be developed, 
and style, through the medium of which idea, plot, aud cha- 
racters are all woven together, and conducted in the most 
available and agreeable manner to a certain climax or 
end. It should leave on the mental palate a sense of satis- 
faction, as of having been among real people, whose stories 
are interesting and probable, whose conversation is pleasant, 
who amuse without effort, and are wholesome and improving 
company without being “ preachy,” didactic, or dull. We 
should have had, in short, presented before us a perfect 
transcript of life in all its fullness and infinite variety ; its 
romance and every-day-ness ; its lofty philosophy and peace- 
ful commonplace; its pains, joys, duties, loves, hates, and 
aspirations,—out of which we are left to draw the moral for 
ourselves. Any writer who at all succeeds in doing this 
makes the novel one of the most powerful engines of society, 
and one of the highest developments of modern literature. 

Sut fixing a standard thus high as the test of a good 
novel necessarily limits greatly the number of those which 
deserve that title,—those which one is at all justified in 
dragging out of unread publishers’ advertisements, or cata- 
logues of sea-side libraries, where “works of fiction” are 
mildly thumbed away into deserved oblivion, doing small 
good and less harm; for, truly, scrupulous parents need be 
as little afraid of Law’s Serious Call or Foster's Lssays as 
of most novels nowadays. 

But sometimes one meets with a few which, though by 
no means perfect specimens of the novel, fulfil so many of 
its conditions, and are so charming, even in spite of their 
deficiencies, that we take them “ with all their imperfections 
on their head,” enjey them heartily, and feel that it is a 
pleasure to praise them. 

Here is a handful, or rather armful, of such.* Philip Lan- 
caster, which we have fished up out of a publisher’s list of 
three years back,—fatal oblivion for any ephemeral produc- 
tion,—is a book so much above the general run of novels 
that we wonder it has not long ere now made its reputa- 
tion. Rarely is a reviewer's palled taste gratified by such 
thorough freshness of manner and matter,—by the impres- 
sion of newness, which is only to be gained, either in books 
or pictures, by the faithful reproduction of that which is as 
old as the world, yet constitutes the only real novelty in 
it—Nature. Thus, though the author has taken her people 
and her incidents just as they came to hand, made them 
rarely a degree above the merest commonplace, and twisted 
them into her thread of story quite at random,—indeed, she 
seems to have no consecutive “plot” at all,—still she has 
succeeded in giving the reader an interesting historiette, 
carried on in an atmosphere of great pleasautness. And 
why? Because she has turned neither to the right nor to 
tlhe left, but simply painted Nature ; though carelessly at 
times, and without using the true artist’s power of selection, 
which ought to mould all given materials into a satisfactory 
whole, throwing aside all elements which would interfere 
with the general breadth of that whole. 

Thus Philip Lancaster, over whose antecedents are spent 
so many well-written introductory pages, that you suppose 


him meant to be the hero of the book, turns out nothing of 


the sort. He fades away into a mere adjunct or excrescence 
in the story, leaving only the impression of a nice brown- 
} 


’ 
i 


eyed sentimental lad,—obliged to be disposed of at last 
by a fever and a “ Margaret,” who turns up conveniently in 
the last chapter. In truth, there is no hero and no heroine 
in the book; it is merely a sketch of a few accidental events 
happening in an English provincial town, with the person- 
ages therein, and their several relations to each other, as 
drawn out by these events, viz. a few loves, marriages, 
misfortunes, and deaths; nothing at all tragical or remark- 
* Philip Lancaster. By Maria Norris. Saunders and Otley. 


Caste By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” Hurst and Blackett. 
Orphans, By the Author of * Margaret Maitland.” Hurst and 


Blackett. 








' armed vagabond, and was justly enough sent rolling again. 


is 


able, nothing that had not happened a hundred times before | 
in any given country-town ; yet here presentedin amauney | 
so simple and true to nature, that the mind at once recog. | 
nises it as something equally pleasant as new. The places 
—‘‘ Mason’s Farm,” the dissenting chapel and chapel-house 
the little town, with its outward respectable streets, and its 
back region, fatal, fever-haunted, sin-breeding “ Jericho -” 
Pennington Hall, its park and deer; and the grim old house 
where the equally grim old Puritan—Mr. Lancaster—may. 
ried and buried his fair young wife, and brought up his 
only child Philip ;—all these stand out clear as places one has 
seen. Likewise the people, from stiff sad Miss Pennington 
everlastingly working church-embroidery, or writing fond 
letters to the selfish exiled brother, who, after being the false 
first-love of Philip’s mother, is most unconscionably made ty 
marry Philip’s own sweetheart, and then “dismissed to hap. 
piness,”"—down to Susan at Mason’s Farm, poor old Mrs. 
Pringle, and even Mrs. Pringle’s little maid Jemima,—the 
slightest sketch of character is done with a bold free hand, 
resulting in admirable fidelity. For instance, here is one,— 
pity the author should have just thrown it off and left it : 


















‘‘One evening Philip and his father were at tea; the little 
lad had just satisfactorily repeated his grammar, and was enjoy- 
ing the reward of virtue, in the shape of bread-and-jam, when 
Sally, with a flushed face and a hurried manner, very contrary 
to her usual way, breathlessly told her master that Master Jack 
was in the street, and would be here immediately. 

‘Master Jack! Not my brother, surely? said Mr, Lancaster, 
laying down his book with a curious smile. 

‘Yes, sir, your own brother. He’s lost a leg now. Goodness 
help the man! I was just taking a little broth to old Peggy, 


when I heard a stump, stump behind me; and looking round, 7 
I saw Master Jack, his own identical self, with a wooden leg 
and his carpet-bag. Shall we ask him to sleep here, master ?’ t 

‘Yes, if he will, Sally. Where has he turned up from now, I ‘ 
wonder?’ S 

‘From the ends of the earth, you may swear,’ said Master a 
Jack, stumping in, his face beaming with good-nature and merri- r 
ment. ‘I ought to have lost an eye, and then, as an arm had " 
gone before, my half-measures would have been complete. And tl 
how does the world use you, brother? You look jaded. Is this Co 
your boy? What a bonny child! Come, little one, and speak he 


to your old uncle.’ ae 
‘ And how are you, Jack, and where have you been! You 
were in Canada when I last heard of you.’ 


‘No, brother, 1 think not. I wrote to you from Spain, | he 
believe ? And Jack stroked his nephew’s head, not at all hurt to. 
that his brother had forgotten his last letter. r00 

‘O yes,’ replied Lancaster, ‘youdid., I remember you asked ane 
me for a remittance.’ hat 


‘T am afraid that is no such distinctive mark of the particular 
communication,’ said Jack with a laugh, ‘ Well, now I am come 


back, literally with one leg in the grave, you won’t turn me out: eld 
I am a prime cook, and can dust a chamber as well as Sally. | vou 
know all the European tongues, and can teach young Philip 4 the 


thing or two in that way. Let the worst come to the worst, | 
will learn to spin hemp. Be hanged to it! I might have done 
better had I stuck to it at first ; but useful occupation was neve! 





. . , ’ + 
my forte. And now, with your leave, I'll take some tea. pat] 
‘Do, Jack. Philip, ring the bell. Sally must bring you! egg 





uncle something to eat.’ _ 
‘The idea of my belonging to any body seems really quect, | on 












said Jack; ‘I can scarcely believe I am among my relatives. | o. 
And yet,’ he added, looking round the room with a peusive _ 
smile, ‘this is home. Here | was often flogged within an inc ‘ 
of my life in boyhood’s sportive hour. Here I returned a one Sur} 





But 





I have gathered no moss yet, and now I have lost a leg. ™) 


last roll will be into my grave, and pretty soon, for my healt! 







breaking, I can tell you. Iam getting luxurious; I dont oat , hig! 
sleeping out of doors, and I cannot live a whole day on todace nd 
as I used. If there were one of the Lancaster almshouses vaca™ spiri 






brother, and you would not be offended, I would try to get ™ this 
there. I should like to be run down where I was uneartiee, are; 

‘Tush, Jack!’ cried the brother; ‘hold your tongue. © 
wants you to go begging for an almshouse! ‘Tis a disgrace © 
you that you need have any doubt about your reception here, © 
disgrace, too, that you need ask a shelter, even from ons 
has a right to give it you,’ 

‘Don’t, brother—before the child. Ay, my dear, open yo 
fine eyes, as well you may, to hear your uncle Jack is a vag" 
bond, Stick to your book without flogging, and then Wor* "" 
come natural. Hang it! I had been so used to blows, that 008 


raining 
I got beyond the cane I was a lost creature. My good B® 
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mined me. But I sha’n’t cost you much, brother. Having lost 
an arm, any old coat will hang on me, and my wooden leg is 
beyond the adornments of the tailor. A bit and a sup, a seat in 
the chimney-corner, a kind smile, and a pleasant talk, are all I 
am likely to require,—and some day a place in the chapel-yard. 
[ shall go first, brother, though you are the elder; I am worn 
out with travel and ‘hard exercise. I am surely on the move.’ 

‘Jack, you are welcome here to all you want; and if I have 
ever been unkind, forgive me now.’ And Lancaster held out a 
trembling hand. 

‘0, brother!’ cried the prodigal, weeping and fairly falling 
on his brother’s neck, ‘ you are too good tome. What do I de- 
serve? I, that have flung away my portion, like the young man 
in the Holy Book, which I once knew better than now. QO, you 
are very good tome!’ And Jack wiped his eyes on a very apo- 
eryphal handkerchief. It was some moments before the poor 
fellow recovered his equanimity, and then he applied Justily to 
Sally's broiled ham. When he had made his meal, the tea- 
things were removed, the curtains drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
Mr, Lancaster’s and Philip’s books laid as usual on the table. 
The old rover—we generally picture the prodigal returning while 
yet young, but it is not always that he does so—the old rover 
was compelled once and again to draw forth that ragged old 
handkerchief and wipe his eyes, as he gazed around on the 
strangely familiar scene, Lancaster presently fell to his reading, 
as usual, and Jack was glad of it; he wanted silence to indulge 
his long dormant emotions. His brother’s quiet presence was 
acomfort to him. But Philip was scarcely satisfied with such 
negative courtesy; his great brown eyes sought his uncle’s 
weather-beaten face again and again, and presently he came 
and sat down close beside him. ‘The wanderer closed his rough 
hand on the boy’s smooth palm, and so they sat, silent but 
communing, Philip ostensibly learning his lessons from a book 
which rested on his knee. 

By and by Sally was called in, and, according to custom, 
Mr, Lancaster performed his family worship. At that simple 
rite,—to them so familiar, so nearly formal, to him so fresh and 
new and beautiful,—the recovered brother wept aloud. When 
the rest rose from their knees, poor Jack was outside the door, 
and came in presently very red about the eyes. So the brothers 
shook hands, and slept once more beneath the same old roof; 
and the next morning by six o’clock Jack was out and about, 
renewing his acquaintance with the scenes of his youth. He re- 
membered how he used to go bird's-nesting in the little copse by 
the river’s side, and looked ruefully at his wooden leg and empt 
coat-sleeve. All his active sports were at an end now; and Jac 
had always abhorred reading.” 


A few pages later, and 


_ “Uncle Jack’s erratic star had shot out into worlds of space, 
neyond mortal view. Not even an old traveller, and one used 
to arrive unexpectedly, would return from this journey; and the 
room which the poor gentleman had occupied was again disused 
and silent; but for the wooden-leg in the corner Philip would 
have sometimes thought his uncle’s visit a mere dream.” 


_“Mason’s Farm,”’ with the “ dissenting” old farmer’s two 
eider daughters,—both of whom love, and one marries, the 
young dissenting minister,—is a capital home-picture. In 
the story of the poor sister Sophia, who cherishes a romantic 
‘ream to wake and find in her hero the kindliest and most 
‘conscious of brothers-in-law, its naturalness rises into a 
pathos that is real poetry. It has humorous bits too. Wit- 
ness Miss Pringle, whose silk umbrella and knitting-basket 
Visit the farm so often, that they result in this letter, ac- 


counting for her absence, and the farmer’s, on a certain 
Saturday,— 
7) 


__ “My dear Miss Isabella, —You will, no doubt, be very much 
“wprised at the information I am about to impart, and which I 
““s You to communicate to Mrs. Morris and Miss Mason. Your 
‘ya and T were married this morning by Dr. Pomfret, at his 
a church, and are proceeding to the Isle of Wight for a fort- 
“git. The step has not been taken without much consideration 
~ 4 Prayer, and will, I hope, be blessed by Providence to the 
“intual good of all concerned. If you have pickled no walnuts 
year, buy some as soon as possible, though I fear they will 
"acy be getting rather woody; if you find them very firm, 
St give up the idea. Will you see that the wardrobe and 
““ss€s In the large room are cleaned out to receive my dresses, 
¥ and keep down the blinds this sunny weather, or the new 
~Pets will be ruined, Accept, dear Isabella, my best wishes 
' /0Ur welfare, temporal and eternal, and believe me 

Your affectionate step-mother, 

REBECCA PRINGLE MASON. 
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butter. Be sure the maids in the kitchen do not get feasting 
the men-servants,” 


The “ mother,” bedridden and childish, she finally locates at 
the farm, appropriating Sophia’s bed-chamber. 


««* Here is a young lady, Mrs. Pringle, come to see you; may 
she come in? 

‘ Not Rebecca, is it? O dear, I have dropped my handker- 
chief; Rebecca always finds me so awkward.’ 

‘No, ma’am; it is Miss Sophia; you don’t know her much, 
but you will see her, won’t you: she'll speak so kind to you.’ 

“Let her come, then, Jemima,—let her come, if she won't 
snap me up.’ 

‘She snap you up, ma’am! No, indeed, that she won't... . 
You see, she’s so fretful and frightened, miss,’ apologised Je- 
mima, as she came to the door, ‘that I’m obliged to humour 
her a little.’ 

Sophia smiled at this old-womanly speech, and entered as 
she was bidden. 

On the sofa, which was drawn up to one window, lay the neat 
old lady, her pale features looking rather like wax than real flesh 
and blood. er dressing-gown and cap, thanks to Jemima’s 
care, were arranged with scrupulous tidiness, and over her feet 
was thrown an old scarlet shawl. 

‘How do you do, ma’am? said the feeble voice of Mrs. 
= ‘I am sorry I cannot rise to you; but I am very help- 

ess.’ 

‘I wish you could rise, Mrs. Pringle; not for my sake, but 
your own. How are you this morning ? 

‘Pretty well, thank you, ma’am. Pretty weil for such an 
invalid. The garden amuses me; you would be surprised how 
much it amuses me. You see those five hollyhocks ¢ 

“Yes; O yes; I see them.’ 

‘IT have named them after my five children. I had five once, 
ma’am, I had indeed. The two tall ones are Anne and Laura; 
the yellow ones are William and Joseph; and the short brown 
one is Rebecca,—she was always ordinary in her looks. Hush! 
did I hear a step? Not a word, ma’am, if you please, 

‘There is no one coming, Mrs. Pringle; it is only Ruth in 
the bedroom over head. I am glad you like the garden.’ 

‘I like the pictures too, ma’am,’ replied the old woman. 
‘That beautiful head is an angel, I am sure; he looks at me 
pleasantly: and the fields and trees in the other,—dear me, I 
remember much such a place when I was young; that, you 
know, my dear, was before my intellect failed me,’ added Mrs, 
Pringle, looking for a moment almost supernaturally sharp and 
clever. 

Sophia started at the odd recognition of such a failing, and 
answered cheerfully, ‘It is a pretty scene, ma’am; I too love 
to look at it.’ 

‘Do you? I am sure you are welcome, very welcome, to 
come in when you please. I forget who gave it me; my memory 
fails: I rather think I woke up one morning, and found it just 
where it is; some kind friend sent it, no doubt. Pray come in 
to see me and my picture whenever you please, ma’am; without 
ceremony, you know: I am no lover of ceremony.’ 

‘You see, miss,’ whispered Jemima, ‘ Mrs. Pringle fancies 
such strange things, and I don’t like to contradict her: she quite 
thinks this her own place.’ 

‘Jemima,’ said Mrs. Pringle with some dignity, ‘ you must 
not address my visitors. I have no kitchen, ma’am, and I mostly 
keep my maid here for company. Pray excuse her freedom, she 
is very uncultivated ; but a good kind creature nevertheless.’ 

‘She seems to be very attentive to you: she is but young. 
Will you let her have a run in the garden while I stay with you ?” 

‘Certainly, ma’am. Jemima, you may go. Yes, that will 
do nicely.’ 

‘You need not come back for half an hour,’ said Sophia to 
the child ; ‘if I want you before, I[ will tap at the window. Go, 
have a run ; it will do you good.’ 

With a grateful smile the little nurse ran off. 

‘ Now, that was well done indeed,’ said Mrs. Pringle. ‘ How 
clever of you to think of that way of getting rid ofher! Ido 
like a little friendly conversation, and one cannot always speak 
one’s mind before a third party. Do you know, my dear, Fieve 
not seen a face that pleases me so much as yours for a long time.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am! Iam glad you like it. You will let mo 
come again to see you? 

‘Come whenever you please ; just whenever you please. I 
am always glad of company. I get a little low-spirited some- 
times,’ said Mrs. Pringle, wiping her eyes, ‘a very little; but, 
generally, I keep up pretty well.’ 

Just then a violent hand was laid on the door, which opened 
with a kind of jerk, and Mrs. Mason entered the room. ‘VO, are 
you here, Sophia ? she said, looking rather surprised. 

‘Yes; I have been talking to your mother a little. How con- 
tented and happy she seems!’ 

‘And so she ought to be; she has all her heart can desire, 
Have you not, mother, all you could wish for ?’ 
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The question was asked in the loud tone which Mrs. Mason 
reserved for her mot! ear. The old lady flushed when she 
heard it, and picked nervously at the front of the gown. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she answered, ‘I try to be contented ; but 
I own I should like the use of my limbs.’ 
{| ‘oO course. Don’t pick your gown to pieces, Mrs. 
|| Pringle; I shall have to get you another when that is gone, you 
i} know , an : clotnes cost money “ 
‘Yes be sure, my dear. 
shawl for’ aay shoulders; I teel the cold. 
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‘Al, we must see. Well, you seem very comfortable I 
shall come in again by and by. Good morning, mother.’ 
‘Good-by, my dear; O, good-by. Don't forget the shawl; 
I { i the cold.’ 
Quite childish, is she not ? sail Mrs. Mason in her ordinary 
tone to So) h \. 


not 


isly glancin 


Sophia did answer, for she saw that Mrs. Pringle’s eyes 
were nervous] ¢ from Mrs. Mason's face to her own; 
and, m the peculiar meaning bf the glance, she fancied the 
old lady heard and understood what her daughter had said, and 
r the reply. 

lam childish ? asked Mrs. Pringle, when her 
daughter had left the room. ‘ Do you think so, my dear ?’ 
‘What is it gle? Gay and simple- 
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hearted, like a child iid Sophia, evading the question. 
‘Perhaps so. But she,’ pointing to the door,—‘ she did not 
mean that; no, no. She thinks | am quite silly, my dear. Well, 
\nd Mrs, Pringle wiped her eyes, and sobbed for a minute, 
very 1 h like a child indeed. Jemima entered the room at 
this juncture, 
‘N ma’am. What! are you crying, Mrs. Pringle? Come 
ow, We ‘tery. Look, 1 have brought you a lovely rose! 
smell it, maam; ‘tis so beautiful and so red; is it not! Iknow 
you are so fond of roses, and I gathered this one for you ; and 
Ruth is bringing you a slice of cake and some milk: you made 
a poorish breakfast to-day. There, then; shall I shake your 
pillow for you! That's better.’ 
\nd the little handmaiden, suiting the action to the word, 
wwe her mistress the rose, and re-arranged the pillows, The 
old woman looked helplessly at Jemima, as she moved back- 


wards and forwards in her activity, and seemed, oddly enough, 
to depend upon her, much as a child depends on a mother,’ 
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conquer the demon which has stepped noiselessly from the 
tramp’s kennel to the rch man’s fine dwelling, stealing 
something—some one—from both alike. Dickens himself 
could hardly have done better than the scene following: 


‘*Now the moon hung bright over Jericho, and shone through 


ment, the white moonlieht stealing over her dress and hands, 


the broken roof upon paie puny face of the knife-crinde "3 | 
|| child. There is something very terrible in an infant countenance 
on which the griping hand of poverty is laid. Infaney,—the 
beautiful life-season through wl mn om Love renews the face 
of the earth, —int{ ancy, is sO little » removed from heaven, so 
evidently 1 mi ant to be ked v th j joyfulness and health, that a 
rrowful child’s fac strike $s us as a discord in the works of God. 
The mother sat at a little table, sewing some tattered gar- 





~ ia, 
and he has been threatening me ; O God, I wish I was in my 
grave, I do indeed, this blessed night.’ As the poor creature 
said this, she clutched her hands ‘together spasmodically, and 
uttered a low groan, betraying the very depth of iniser y. 

‘Now, don’t take on so; drink a drop of my gin-and-wat. r, 
and lie down by the baby. ’ Poor creature, I do pity you. Bob 
never ill-uses me, though he has his faults, He’s playing at 
cards, I warrant, to-nik cht with that thieving Jem Thatcher, anq 
he'll come in presently, so drunk, I’m afraid. We all have our 
troubles, Mrs. Ives; it’s no good to take on so , give over sobbing 
like that, there’s a dear good woman, and try to get asleep, 
Pray don’ tw ake my baby.’ : 

‘I won’t wake any body’ s baby. 
a kind creature to me. 
ing up wildly. 

And before the knife-grinder’s wife could remonstrate, the 
woman had kissed both her cheeks, and rushed down-stairs and 
out of the house. 

‘Now where’s she gone ?’ said Peg to herself. ‘To the pub- 
lic-house, perhaps; but I don’t suppose she had any mon ey, 
Poor soul, she seemed desperate like. I hope she won’t go to 
do any hurt to herself.’ 

Bob came in just then, quite intoxicated, as his wife had 
feared, and this trouble diverted her thoughts from Ives’s wife, 
leg sighed, as she helped her once handsome husband to remove 
his old clothes, and laid him down beside the scarcely less help- 
less infant. His hot spirit-poisoned breath came like fire over 
the baby’s face, and the child turned away as if stung. 

The knife-grinder soon snored heavily, while his wife sat at 
the table completing her often interrupted needlework. After 
a time she too lay down on the miserable bed, and the moon 
looked down upon her cheeks, on which the rouge yet lay, mock- 
ing the worn and weary face. 

Mr, Field’s duty the next morning called him to the work- 
house. Something was carried in before him on a shutter. 
‘What, or whom, have you there? asked the doctor, ‘A 
drunken man ?’ 

‘No, sir, a dead woman. Picked up close to Bates’s wharf: 
a wretched, thin, poor creature; not long drowned, I should 
think,’ said one of the men, as the lifeless burden was laid down. 

Mr. Field turned back the sheet. He shuddered to recognise 
in the corpse all that remained on earth of the woman to whom 
he had spoken, face to face, the day before. 

‘That black eye tells a tale of brutality, sir,’ said the man 
who spoke before. ‘Poor thing! She’s covered with bruises. 
Some wretch ought to have an une asy conscience this morning 

‘T wonder whether she drowned herself,’ said the other 
‘or whether any body pushed her in, 

‘Drowned herself, { should think. 
some bills, doctor, to find her friends.’ 

‘O, I can tell you who her relations are 
she had none. Her husband,—a drunken brute, who g rave | 
that black eye, as she told me yesterday, —lives in Jericho. 
Jonathan Ives is his name. ‘The man is 1 ie I visited him yes- 
terday, and am going again presently,’ d 

And the doctor, sickened by the spectacle he had surveyed, 
went over the poor-house infirmary, dispensing advice in 
rapid a manner as possible ; for this part of his practice pw 
him very ill, and he was always glad to dismiss it from his mina 


Good-by, Peg; you've been 
Give me a kiss,’ said the: Ww oman, start- 


I suppose they'll print 


e; friends, I suppose, 


the dark; indeed, the sun’s heat seemed to add a poig man ce { 





putting her one little candle to shame. Her face, though still 
yw and evidently once beautiful, was prematurely sharp and 
ha ird; coarse rouge was on her cheek, ec sting strangely 
\\ 1 her thin lips and hollow eyes 
infant tart on its bed, and began to cry. 
‘My darling,’ said the mother, ‘what can Ido for you? You 
» sleep again; I have some work to finish yet: ‘tis for 
your father, my dove 
But the child cried with increasing force. Presently the 
mothcr rose, and poured some gin-and-water from a glass on the 
table the baby’s mout lt was stupefied, and slept again. 
it S y I took that other sixp to-night, or I could 
not have a ind poor Bob wants his waistcoat ; 
[ must kee} le I mend it for him. I wouldn't 
the child spirits if I could help it. The night air feels l 
hthe1 h it is summer tim Dear me, how those 
re q t troom ! it seems as though they 
St t in suffers c1 ielly.’ ; 
In a few mi i trembling, rushed into 
C1 } 
\ it 1 y l h i be) In A hot nkine uly 


every disgusting odour about the place. His friend, 
| pig, was now all on the alert, and revelling among a Col I 
| of newly-found delicacies. The pig had companions thi Fees 
| ing; children, scarcely less black than himself, were pullin 
short tail, and endeavouring to hunt him frou his prey. But 


offended member in an angry manner, whereat the childn 
laughed, and eontinued their sport. as 
Mr. Field entered Ives’s, and went up the treacherous Stal 
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case with some caution. The dirty ; 

‘You have not had that bath I ordered,’ 
his patient with considerable disgust. : 

doctor, Ian’t. And why an’t I? ’Cos I had Bsr 

and I know’d it 'ud make me worse. I an’t been washed, om . 
my hands and face, “ar, ‘and it ’ud be the 
me now,’ 

‘If you will not 
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Having seen all the sick there, he again betook himsell t» 
Ives’s. —— by daylight, was not a whit 9 ysanter than in 
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‘Well, he spoke roughish,’ said the man, with a dim percep- 

ton that Mr. Field had news to tell him. 

~ «Poor soul! You'll see her no more alive, Ivés. She Was 
t-owned, or drowned herself, last night.’ 

Well, I an’t been out,—I an’t out, Sall, have I? 
‘Twarnt me as done for her, doctor, ak, Sall; an’t I been 
here all night ? ’ 

~ «The atet is not here,’ answered the doctor. ‘ ¥ou were @ 
brute to the woman, I know.’ 

‘Well, doctor; but I warn’t out last fight. If avy body 
swings for it, it don’t ought to be te. F Was always brotight tip 
sespectable and religious; I wouldh’t tell a lie on no accowit,’ 

“ You need say no more,’ replied M¥. Field; ‘ you seeti# # be 
setting excited. But your fever is lower this morning,’ said he, 
releasing the untempting wrist. ‘ Let your daughter fetch gome 
more medicine. But I warn you, if the fever come, and find you 
in such filth, you aré a dead man’ 

‘Well, I sha’n’t die before my timé, doctor; none on ts do. 
There’s a time for every think, and thefe’s a time when a éove 
must go off ; but I stick to it, I Warn’t out last night. Yott ask 
the gal, doctor, as you go out,’ 


A coroner’s inquest was held, and the evidence of the kiife- 
orinder’s wife, which asserted the excited state of the poor woman 
on the night of her death, induced the jury to return a verdi#t of 
‘Temporary insanity? but Mr. Meredith declined to read the 
burial-service, and perhaps justly enough. So the remaitis of 
the poor distracted wore? Were laid in thé grave in silence, aad 
the whole affair attracted little attention i Woodington. 

The methodist préaéher, itdeed, ‘improved the occasion’ 
(his chapel stood on the borders of Jericho), and narrowly es¢aped 
a brick-bat, which was hurled at his head, it Was supposed, by 
the bereaved widower, who had somehow heard of the reverend 
gentleman’s intention, and construed the affair as a personal 
insult. 

Probably few persons thought so much about the occurrence 
as did Philip, who, as Mr. Field said, was so solemn, so terribly 
in earnest about every thing. On him it made a deep and 
abiding impression, and all his knowledge of the wretched 
neighbourhood where the dead woman had lived, prompted him 
to vow that he would devote himself earnestly and practically 
to the accomplishment of such measures of social improvement 
as might fall within his power. 

Uld Mr. Lancaster, had he known all the circumstances, 
would have thrown himself into a fever almost, through indigna- 
tion and excitement ; fortunately for bis peace, though they oc- 
curred within a mile of his house, he did not know the particulars 
of the case; he was too busy preparing his lectures to read the 
country paper, and, as the whole matter was there disposed of 
in halfa dozen lines, that journal would not have enlightened 
him much on the subject, if he had perused it. 

Mrs. Field became more and more nervous about the fever as 
the summer died away, and, as she said, was ready to faint every 
time her husband was summoned to a sick person. And still 
Jericho remained uncleansed,” 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 








THE BROMPTON MUSEUM. 


It would be impossible to say that the present age is defi- 
cient in public spirit amongst the lovers of art ; for we have 
had in the course of a very few years three magnificent gal- 
ries of modern pictures presented to the nation by private 
gentlemen, whose only object has been to benefit the public 
by diffusing a knowledge of the high value of the works of 
English painters, and of the noble position they hold in the 
grades of European art. The Turner Gallery remains in 





nubibus, and Mr. Vernon’s gift has been long ago accepted 
and studied by the public; but that of Mr. Sheepshanks is 
ore recent, and, from various circumstances, less known 
‘0 the admirers of art generally. A brief critical descrip- 
‘on, therefore, may not be tnweleome of a collection of 
Pictures especially valuable, as affording not only a compre- | 
usive view of the whole field of painting in England, but 
» a8 in the case of Mulready and Landseer, of the pro- 
ns of individual artists, enabling us to trace the suc- 
ve stages by which they have attained to their present 
iON, 
We do not propose to enter the admirably lighted and | 
Commodious gallery like some self-tormenting visitors, | 
“wogue in hand, and commence with No. 1, in order to 


one visit the series of nearly two hundred and fifty 
= = i 
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works of art, whose qualities and value differ almost as greatly 
as their size and subject. A far preferable plan will be, to 
fake the productio&s of some one artist, and select such of 
them for temark a will best illwstrate whatever may appear 
Of interest and inwportanes to the tisitor. 

The first fank amongst those fo be noticed is occupied 
by W. Mulready, R.A, Who may be named senior painter 
in Englatid, his works here alone fanging over a period of 
fifty years; for for this feason only should he have prece- 
dence, but because the sefies ci '§ & progressive advance- 
mefit in pictorial skill, showing how decades of earnest study 
have been required #6 attaiw that absolute mastery which 
is the last achiewement of the perfedt artist. To trace this 
progress may alee serve t@ i#pPess the observer with the 
amount of labowt #eqiived, ever FORE one of extraordinary 
talent, to accomplish suéW Pésults, and thus raise even 
higher in his estimation the aft itself and the works pro- 
duced. 

The skétehes “From Hampstead Heath,” Nos. 153 and 
155, both executed in 1806, a¥@ Mainly interesting from the 
circumstanéé of their having been painted at the age of 
twenty ; for despite their solid and excellent qualities, they 
are by no Wieans so remarkable as is wsual with the earliest 
works of so great an artist, No. 154, painted in 1809, “ Still 
Life,” exhibits a singular improvement in colour; the stone 
anel glass bottles being most elaborately studied, and their 
differing substances expressed with great care. A still 
greater improvement is evident in No. 136, “'The Mall, Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits,” painted in 1813: here the colour and 
wonderful solidity of the painting are noticeable. These 
successive stages of improvement may be traced through 
the backgrounds of the various figure-pictures, continued in 
grades from these mentioned through No. 139, ‘The Fight 
interrupted,” where it has been suppressed for the benefit 
of the figures; in consequence of which fatal mistake the 
whole picture loses force, as may be seen by comparing it 
with No. 142, “ Choosing the Wedding-Gown,” and No. 148, 
“The Butt,” wherein the vigour and depth of the background 
and accessories admirably support and strengthen the power- 
ful painting of the figures themselves. ‘The most perfect of 
the landscape-sketches here is the latest in date, No. 137, 
“Blackheath Park,” painted about 1850, which evinces ex- 
traordinary mastery of the material, exquisite perception of 
a very rarely painted phase of nature,—so rarely painted and 
so beautiful, that one might almost imagine that our artists 
were generally blind to such aspects of nature. The truth, 
however, is, that the rendering of these peculiar effects de- 
mands a transcendent skill on the part of the painter, such 
as few but Mulready are willing to pay the price of a life’s 
labour to attain. This picture is worthy of the most con- 
siderate study. 

With “The Fight interrupted” we shall commence our 
observations on. the figure-pictures by this artist. There has 
been a fight in a school-playground; the bully of the school 
engages in combat with a hard-fisted youngster, who has 
just administered sufficient of a thrashing to his antagonist 
to make him desire himself elsewhere. Just at the critical 
moment when he must absolutely succumb to this new con- 
queror, the master appears, takes the latter by the ear, sepa- 
rates the combatants, and hushing the rival advocates of 
each contending party, procures silence at last. ‘There is 
displayed admirable knowledge of boy-nature in the design 





| of this picture. Victory not being declared on either side, 


the little boy who defends the larger culprit evidently thinks 
it safer to side with the powers that still be; while the op- 
posing counsel is a boy large enough to take care of himself, 
perhaps not unwilling the cock of the school should crow 
less loudly, therefore defends the lesser champion. The big- 
ger boy leans against the pump, evidently almost vanquished, 
and still surrounded by a crowd of toadies. But the most 
amusing example of toadyism is that in the background, 
where a vast burly youth, far removed by his size from heed 
of either party, is supported by another boy, upon whose 
shoulders he leans an actual burden; the willing post 
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trembles beneath 
him, but still with 
intense self-satis- 
faction bears the 
load of honour. 
This work is full 
of admirable col- 
our and good 
painting; the cha- 
racter developed 
shows that the 
artist, as carly as 
1815, had found 
the subjects most 
congenial to him. 
self, and in the 
beautiful execu- 
tion reaped the 
reward of unre- 
mitting study. 

‘i Giving a 
Bite,” No. 140, 
evinces the same 
knowledge of 
boy - life as the 
last; it is, how- 
ever, hardly equal 
in pictorial quali- 
ties; and we perceive an error in the catalogue, which 
states it to have been painted in 1834. This catalogue, 
although officially published, is shamefully incorrect. The 
same authority states No. 146, “The Sonnet,” to be a re- 
presentation of the effect of sunlight, rendered diffused 
and cool by being partly obscured. This, however, is pal- 
pably untrue, because the artist would not have sought to 
produce such an effect by retaining the shadow-colours so hot 
as these are, evincing, as he does in “ The Butt” (a sunlight 
effect), a perfect knowledge of the fact that the shadows of 
sunlight are cool. We take the effect of “The Sonnet” to be 
merely couventional, and its hot appearance the result of the 
colour selected as a whole. This is an admirable little bit of 
design; the attitudes of the figures being carefully studied, 
and very graceful without affectation. A youth and a lady 
are seated upon a bank, she reading with scarce restrained 
delight a sonnet he has written in her praise ; he crouches 
down so as to trace the expression of her face; she bites the 
back of her hand to hide her perfect satisfaction. No. 142, 
“ Choosing the Wedding-Gown,” is perhaps the most famous 
ofthe artist’s productions,—so famous and so well appreciated, 
that we need do little more than call the observer’s atten- 
tion to the beautiful and lucid colour which prevails through- 
out, showing the perfect conquest upon which we have pre- 
viously commented. The tender beauty of Mrs. Primrose’s 
face is exquisite, and the Vicar’s expression full of thought- 
ful knowledge. The reader will hardly thank us for finding 
a fault in this really most beautiful picture ; but to instance 
it will be something to show the otherwise wonderful elabo- 
ration of painstaking which has brought about the result 
before him. If he looks at the arm of Mrs. Primrose with 
which she sustains the piece of stuff to be decided upon, 
he will observe that the shadow-side of it is brown—dis- 
tinctly brown; but at no time do brown shadows exist on 
flesh, still less would it be so when the surface of the silk 
under inspection must inevitably cast a reflection par- 
taking of its own colour—pale purple—upon the arm so 
placed. Nor is this oversight less marked in the painting 
of her face, which is clearly subj: 

With the twice-before-menti 1 picture, No. 148, “The 
Butt,— shooting a Cherry,” we will conclude this paper. 
A laundress’s boy, seated on a basket of linen, 


HELOISE 


to the same rule. 


is shootin 


y 
_ 


. . , . ’ P . . , ’ : ° 
cherries into the mouth of a | r’s boy, who plants him- 
self as steadily as he can on his feet, and holds his mouth 
open to catch them. We prefer this even to the previous pic- 
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ture, aS containing somewhat more § i quauties of execu- 
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tion, equall, fine, 
though less strik. 
ing colour; andto 
all the humour of 
the earlier works 
unites the Vast 
advantage of be. 
ing a subject 
thoroughly ‘the 
artist’s own. The 
laundress’s boy,a 
most characteris. 
tic youth, slender 
and delicate. but 
shrewd and _ ip. 
telligent, makes 
with his superior 
wit a fair butt of 
the coarse and 
greedily - stupid 
butcher’s assist- 
ant, who, regard. 
less of all dignity 
of feeling, opens 
his mouth, guards 
his eyes with his 
hand, and hun. 
grily takes his 
chance of a successful shot; red smears on his face show that 
many have been unsuccessful; nevertheless he patiently 
trusts to the other’s skill as a marksman. Two girls, from 
whose basket the missiles come, are enjoying the spectacle 
heartily. The butcher’s dog stands anxiously participating 
in his master’s hopes, apparently the most intelligent animal 
of the two: the way in which the former watches the deft finger 
and thumb of the marksman, ready to trace the progress of 
the shot, is excellent. The reader will do well to compare 
the execution of this dog with that of any by Landseer on 
the other side of the room,—each perfect examples of differ- 
ent methods of procedure; Mulready’s being nowise infe- 
rior even to those by the Shakspere of dogs. ‘The var'ety of 
colour with which the blue frock of the butcher is executed 
is remarkably fine ; an examination will show that the won- 
derfully-varied surface is composed of an infinity of tints, 
all thought over and elaborated with the greatest care and 
truth. The admirable massing of the colour in parts of this 
picture is most noticeable, as in the keepingso large a quantity 
of cold colour about the butcher, which yet in itselfis broken 
up by warm tints in all parts. The brown and purple of 
the fruit-girls’ dresses, and the brilliant lightness about the 
laundress’s boy, are all so whole in themselves, and yet so 
intensely varied, that one can hardly decide which is the 
most charming quality of the picture, the thoughtful thougl 
less striking care of this portion, or the admirable truth of 
the expression and drawing. The face of the laundresss 
boy is really almost the ne plus ultra of artistic skill, whe- 
ther in expression of humour, in delicacy of colour, or beauty 
of drawing. Let the reader observe the perfect drawing 
and painting of his ear, red with the sunlight through it, 
—how sharp and clear in form this is, just like a fleshy 
shell. Let him also study the beauty of colour grouped 
about the jar standing by this boy’s side, its pale buff 
uniting with the deep gem-like red of the reserve of cherry- 
shot lying on the rich green leaf at top; the brilliant rer 
of the linen in the basket, upon which the boy sits; and the 
repetitions and echoes of colour dispersed about that part ol 
the picture. *. ollec 
There is no part of Mr. Mulready’s work in this collec 
tion which will not reward careful study, whether am = 


- amt? 
arawu ~~ 


the nine-and-twenty oil-paintings, or the eighteen 4 + 
in the other room, amongst which latter, No. 74, © A a 
Study,” is a remarkable example how little beauty ane 


depend upon the apparent poverty of the materials em] 
in thi and black chalks. 
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Che National Magazine. 


{Itis found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
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ABELARD AND HELOISE. 
BY CHATROUPE. 


Tae romantic history of Abelard and Héloise is sufficiently 
vellknown to need but the brief recapitulation that they 
flourished in the first half of the twelfth century—Héloise 
the love-stricken pupil of Abelard, a renowned teacher in 
‘he University of Paris. They were both famous for their 
“arhing and their beauty, and with the world since that 
ume for their unfortunate passion. Keats’s words,— 
“0 sovereign power of love! O grief! O balm ! 

All records, saving thine, come cool, and calm, 

And shadowy, through the mist of passed years,”— 
“e pre-eminently applicable to the history of these world- 
ay lovers; a warm life dwells about it yet, and no sub- 
te has been more frequently chosen by the poets, the 
munters, and the sculptors. A version by one of the latter 
~4i. Chatroupe—we engrave this week ; and our preceding 


nun—_ 





Number contains a view of the tomb erected in tlhe cemetery 
of Pére-la-Chaise, Paris, to their united manes; for it has 
been a poetical fancy in their own country that their monu- 
ments should be under one canopy, that their effigies should 
lie side by side, appearing to be united in death, as a com- 
pensation for the long separation of their lives. 

The evidence that they were actually interred in one 
grave is very incomplete, the probability being, however, 
that their resting-places were not far removed from each 
other: some state them to have been immediately adjuining; 
certain it is, nevertheless, that both were interred in the 
cemetery of the Monastery of the Paraclete, which institution 
was founded by Abelard himself, and wherein, we believe, 
Héloise spent many years of separate and lonely exist- 
ence,—not only during the life of her unhappy lover, but 
from the time of his death, in 1142, until her own decease, 
twenty-one years after, in 1163. Modern French sentiment 
has erected the tomb to them in the great cemetery, where 
it is probable enough that the wish attributed to her, that 
lovers in the centuries to come should pray for a more 
auspicious fortune, may be oftentimes realised in its literal 
and truest sense. 

The statues represent an incident where Abelard has 
ceased for a moment in his teaching to embrace his ill-starred 
pupil, who with half-reluctancy submits, as though fore- 
boding their unhappy fate. L. L 
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WOMEN’S NOVELS. 





[Concluded from p. 271.] 
‘* Caster” is a novel whose title and motto— 


** Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty’’— 


at once indicate that it is one of those books in which fiction 
is merely used as the exponent of a distinct purpose, the 
vehicle of a certain set of opinions., Sometimes this is a dan- 
gerous experiment; the reader takes fright at the idea of 
being preached to, as a child does on the presentation of “a 
nice mouthful of jam, dear,” with something highly benefi- 
cial but disagreeable underneath it. It requires great inge- 
nuity for any determined illustrator of a moral truth in 
fiction so to drop 


** Tl soave licor sugli orli del vaso” 


that the patient will drink the whole mixture safely up: 
And no slight praise is it to this novel to say, that in reading 
it we never once wish the author “out of the pulpit ;” and, 
indeed, we scarcely feel that she is in the pulpit at all. 

She is clearly an original writer. Her faults, glaringly 
apparent in Mr. Arle, are original faults; but the extrava- 
gant deformities of inexperienced genius have sometimes 
more hope in them than the most perfect and satisfactory 
mediocrities of mere talent. Unnatural and incomplete as 
it was, there was hope in Mr. Arle, which in the author’s 
second book has been fulfilled. If to have carried out a defi- 
nite idea steadily and carefully, evolving it by means of in- 
cidents and characters, to a climax, which leaves the reader 
satisfied that the author meant to do something and has done 
it in the manner meant,—if this be success, most certainly 
Caste is a successful book; yet it is imperfect in many ways; 
studded with mannerisms of language and story, for which 





| 
in its close imitation of the nothings that people do talk — 
the “ How-d’ye-dos” and “ Quite-well-thank-yous” of daily 
life ; and a thread of narrative, almost childish in its minute. 
ness, somehow manage to fluat the whole story through three 
solid volumes. And though every thing happens precisely 
as one expects it to happen,—no striking scenes, not a single 
mystery from beginning to end, and even the dénouement 
no dénouement at all, but the gradual winding-up of a story 
where, contrary to all poetical justice, but according to the 
justice of human life and Providence, none are “ made happy,” 
but have to make themselves so; nobody married as he or 
she would first have liked to marry, and yet every body, hay. 
ing grown good through suffering, is thoroughly content at 
last,—we close the book with the impression that we have 
been reading that rare thing—an original novel. Original, 
because it has dared to be commonplace; because it has 
practically carried out that lesson which our young poets, 
painters, and novelists, are slowly learning,—that to produce 
any thing good, any thing really lifelike, you must take it 
direct out of the universal storehouse of nature. Use your 
materials as you will, be as eclectic as you choose, but 
unless you are natural, you never can be original. 

From this peculiarity of the story, which flows on in g 
continuous stream, without any episodes or great emotional 
climaxes,—most touching and tragic effects being produced, 
as in nature, by the exceeding simplicity of every-day events, 
—it is very difficult to find any extracts which give a fair 
specimen of the book, or to tell any of its plot, without tell. 
ing the whole, which is decided unfairness in reviewing. 
The following, as being the one ter-minute’s crisis which 
decides Isabel’s life, may serve. She has overheard acci- 
dentally that Mr. Long, a man of family, fortune, and cha- 
racter, whom she loves secretly, is reported as about “to make 
a low marriage with a shopkeeper’s danghter,” which will 
‘‘mar his prospects, damage even his usefulness.” 


** Bitter painful pride was in her heart She wanted to forget 
what she had heard; so when she had removed her furs and 





the only redeeming point is, that they are individual manner- 
isms, and not copied from any other writer; narrowed some- 
what by the one-ideaed and impulsive view—the thoroughly 
young woman's view—which the author takes of her principle, 
illustrating it more by passion than by reasoning, and allow- 
ing nothing whatever to be said on the other side of the 
subject. 

It is a subject that especially touches the present state 
of society, when education on the one hand, and common 
sense and liberality on the other, are beginning to blot out 


the line which our forefathers drew so harshly between | 


tradesfolk and gentlefolk. In degree, not unjustly; for then, 
where one tradesman was an intelligent man of taste, like 
Mr. Wold in Cagte, one tradesman’s daughter a perfect lady 
in mind and manners, like Isabel,—we might have found, 
might still find, hundreds whom good society was really 
almost justified in leaving in their own place, for which alone 
they were fitted. But things are altering now. Frequently 
wealthy tradesmen are to be met with, bringing up their 
children with every advantage of refinement,—in their educa- 
tion, their mode of life, their intellectual and artistic tastes, 
And 


will not recog 


fully equal, often superior, to “the gentry” so called. 


yet, in very exceptional cases, the “ gentry” 
nise them as such; and being more cultivated than the ge- 


net Llity of the irown cl SS, they are left as to all matters of 
social intercourse in a kind of elegant isolation. 

It is this position, undoubtedly difficult and painful, which 
the author of Caste has seized upon for the heroine of her 
story. Isabel Wold.—with her beauty, her fierce will, her 
pride stung by worldly humiliations mto a perfect mono- 
mania, to which she is ready to sacrifice the dearest hopes 
of her life,—is the principal object in which all interest cen- 
tres.—an interest which never flags throughout the book.— 
the machinery of which is curious from its extreme simpli 
city. There are no harangues by author to reader; vi ry few 
descriptive passages, either of scenery or humanity. Conver 


sations, carried on with a brevity sometimes even annoyvin 


. 


OR 








wrappings, she tried to apply herself to her studies in her own 
beautiful room —meant'to be a haven from worldly vexations and 
annoyances. Why should her thoughts continually return to the 
| words she had heard exchanged between these gentlemen !— 
they were gentlemen, she knew. 

‘This is hard— but what matter? It only confirms what I 

knew before. Surely my resolution did not need tu be strength- 
ened: this can make no difference.’ 
Those words uttered aloud, she applied herself diligently to 
her books. But every little thing could distract her ; any trifling 
| noise made her start—-the slanting-in of the winter sunlight dis- 
turbed her. She watched its creeping on and on, till it touched 
one book after another lying before her. 

There was a rap at the street-door; and some one came Up 
the stairs and into the next room. ; 

‘ Mr. Long wishes to see you, ma’am,’ the servant announced. 

Isabel shut one book after another, as if she knew that she 
should not want them when he was gone. She rose, and ad- 
vanced to meet him. eel 

He placed a chair for her, and she sat down. He did no 
attempt to begin an ordinary conversation, but said, ‘ You must 
excuse plainness. I am hurried and anxious. I want al! mis 
understandings put an end to. Once you asked me, had I ever 
put my energy into any thing? I said that I should some day, I 
knew. Do you remember ? 
Isabel bowed. 


f 
‘That is long ago, and ever since then the whole energy ° 
my nature has been put into one thing—’ ae 
Isabel looked at him so gravely, so coldly, so inquring!y, 
he paused and hesitated, auth 
‘Last time we met, I had the misfortune to annoy }"™, 
Isabel, teach me how to avoid doing so again Some thle © 
which I tried to speak, have since then explained themsel¥es 
—it is of no use. Look at me less coldly, I entreat; for, 
the one thing I have done, with the force of my nature, 1s 
you; the one thing, I have endeavoured to win you. } ne’ ©" 
vou to overlook much in my position—to take me tor BY 
My past conduct needs explanation; I may have seemes "©. 
ful, neglivent, at one time. lsabe l, do not stop me as yv" ; 
before ; let me justify myself in your eyes.’ —~ 
She was rising. Those same words on her lips, om!y¥ *r'™" 
very gently. — 
* ] still say that your explanations are uncalled for. Id * a 
c ’ 


| desire them. I thank you for the honour you fave Gem 


— 
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she spoke soberly, not mockingly,—‘ but nothing you have done 
requires explanation, for nothing has placed you in an unworthy 
iiht. Once I did you wrong, and I ask your pardon; but we 
ean only be friends. Iask your pardon for any wrong I did you, 
fr any pain I give you now—but we can be only friends.’ 
~ She had risen and stood erect, speaking slowly and mechani- 
cally; there was no shade of red on cheek or lip. 

~ He stood and looked at her. 

‘[T cannot but believe that you speak in earnest. Coquetry, 
every thing uncandid, is far from your character. I could wish 
you less noble and more loving.’ : 

“He spoke with the quietness of despair. , 

Isabel answered, ‘I thank you that you do me the justice of 
believing me. I am confirmed in my first impression of your 
character; you are truly a gentleman ; you have done me great 
honour’ Strange words at such atime. ‘Again I ask you to 
forgive me what pain I inflict.’ 

Still he lingered. 

‘| would not have for pity what I cannot gain for love,’ he 
eaid, ‘or I should tell you how every calm word of yours tor- 
tures me. I should tell you how long I have loved you, at times 
how hopelessly, despairing of being able to offer you a worthy 
position. But now—’ 

* She put her hand out to lean against something. Moisture 
came to her eyes, colour to her white face. 

‘Isabel, Isabel, say but ‘‘I love you.” O, love me ? 

He came towards her, and spoke passionately, —he even knelt 
before her. 

There she stood with drooped lids,—she dared not meet his 
eyes; there he knelt and looked up at her. That was like the 
courtship of days of old. A wild struggle raged in Isabel’s breast. 
She knew that to yield was but to speak three truest words, and 
be most blessed for life. ‘ He cannot afford to mar his prospects, 
to lower his position, and loose caste by marrying beneath him.’ 
Pride could disguise itself as purest love 

‘Mr. Long, you pain me. It is vain. I will never marry you. 
You will not say more.’ 

‘Your words are absolute, and shut out hope.’ 

He spoke bitterly, and rose to go; he had not even touched 
her hand in leave-taking. He went towards the door. She did 
not feel that she could bear this—to part so. 

‘Do not pain our Reginald,’ a soft voice seemed to whisper in 
herear. Isabel stretched her hand after him. 

He did not see the eager gesture of recall. 

‘Mr. Long, at least we are friends,’ she said with difficulty. 

He turned. 

‘Not now; we must be every thing or nothing to each other. 
Possibly in time.’ 

He went ; she did not hear any thing after the shutting of the 
door for a long time. Not that she fainted ; when she was roused 
by a noise on the stairs, she was still standing where he had left 
her. She had been absorbed, had seen her future life—sunless, 
desolate, dragging on year after year, into a palpable gloom and 
opscurity. She knew she must have stood motionless a long time, 
for her limbs seemed stiff and powerless, and the room was dim 
when the servant came in to lay the cloth for dinner. 

She felt it difficult all that evening to prevent herself from 
again falling into such a trance-like state. 

_ Noone mentioned Reginald Long, or seemed to know of his 
iaving been at Caiston; Isabel kept her own counsel. 

_ Dreamy as she had been all the evening, when she went to 
bel she could not sleep. She reversed that afternoon’s decision 
in her mind, lived the life that would have followed yielding, 


en passionately reproved herself for weakness: so the night 
wore away.” 


He afterwards loves and is engaged to her friend, and 
Act brother's old love, Clara Blanchard ; who believing Isabel 
tever loved him, and that he has ceased to love her, throws 


i both fatally together in her innocent confidence. 


“* Where is Isabel gone, I wonder ? 
 intothe garden. I saw her pass the window,’ Mr. Long re- 
Ped from behind his paper. 
‘Isu't it raining ? 
‘No, it is fine’ 
"ut every thing must be very wet.’ 
Yes, I dare say it is damp.’ 
sabvel will take cold.’ 
iould not be surprised,’ Mr. Long returned. 
“Wil act so imprudently, they must take the consequences 
\;. ly tone of this remark silenced Clara for a time. 
“r. Blanchard’s slumbers had grown more profound. Clara 
ringing for tea that she might not disturb him. He 
_ bassed several bad nights, he said. Clara was quite content 
ner work and her happy thoughts. 
7 ‘her quarter of an hour passed. 
Wis you would go and look for Isabel, Reginald, 


+ 


‘If young 


, 
. 


‘ 








ine ‘No, no,’ he answered impatiently, and bent lower over the 
times. 

Presently Clara said, ‘ Reyinald, pray go and look for her. 
I know she is ill, She may get a fever and die from being out 
in this damp. If you please, go.’ 

‘Good God, Clara, you do not know what you ask! Mr. 
Long exclaimed very low, rising as he spoke. 

‘Thank you. Do not go without your hat ; and ask her to 
come in to tea,’ Clara pursued placidly, not having heard his 
thick-spoken words. 

He went out. There was an interval of bright moonlight, 
and many times he started from black shadows, cast by the 
_— upon the lawn, thinking he had found her whom he 
sought. 

e looked for her in vain in the gardens, then went through 
the wet wood down to the lower terrace. 

At the far end he found her sitting in the shadow on the wet 
turf. Her head was bowed down upon her knees, and her whole 
frame shaken by sobs. When he was close upon her, he paused. 
7 e was afraid,—afraid of her, afraid of his own strong-beating 

eart. 

Then he obeyed an ungovernable impulse, sprang to her, 
caught her in his arms, and cried, ‘Isabel, you love me—you 
love me! Youare mine! Nothing shall part us; you love me 
—at last you love me!’ 

His action and bis tone were more fierce than tender ; accus- 
ing towards her, triumphant in knowledge of his own power. 

He felt her heart beat wildly against his breast ; she did not 
struggle to be free, but looked him in the face, and said, ‘ Llove 
you! It is true, 1 love you!’ 

If her pride were good for aught, should it not then have 
smitten him and freed her? When he, the betrothed of another, 
put his arms round her, claimed her as his own, aceusing her of 
loving him! Had he come humble and pleading, she would 
have scorned and repelled him. Now he had taken her by 
storm—his passion had made her poor pride quail! Honour, 
her friend’s peace—every thing but love, passionate delight, were 
forgotten. 

What would become of her who had prayed in spirit ‘ Lead 
me into temptation, that I may deliver myself from evil!’ Here 
was the temptation ; where the deliverance ? 

‘God have pity upon us!’ were Mr. Long’s next words. 

He released Isabel, and walked a few steps from her. 

‘You scorn me, you scorn me!’ Isabel lifted up her head 
only to let it fall again upon her knees and to break into a pas- 
sionate wail—‘ Lost, lost, lost ! her familiar fiend was crying 
in her ear. 

Mr. Long came near her again, knelt down by her, taking 
her hand. His manner was subdued and gentle now. 

‘ Isabel,’ he said, ‘ nothing should keep us apart now, nothing 
must keep us apart. She, Clara, would be the last to wish it. 
I have wronged her deeply, poor child; for I have never ceased 
loving you. Iknowthat now. Thank God, not quite too late !’ 

She did not look up, nor answer. He went on. 

‘We will be happy, though some penitence and humiliation 
must mix with our happiness. If Isabel loves me, I cannot but 
be happy. God keep me humble; for I have sinned and do not 
deserve this happiness. We must pray her pardon; she will 
give it us, the good child. Isabel, look up, love, speak again ; 
say that you forgive my fickleness, that—’ 

Isabel rose and stood before him quite erect. The moon 
shone full upon her face, upon her white haggard face and eyes 
of despair. 

‘ Of what do you talk to me,—of forgiveness, humiliation, hap- 
piness? It is true I love you; but, Reginald Long, I swear I 
will never marry you. [I trust you—you will not betray me. 
Nothing shall be changed. Clara shall know nothing. I dare 
you to tell her. I would kill myself if you did. I will not live 
to be pitied and pardoned, to be humble and happy.’ 

‘Isabel, for God’s sake stay! We have both erred, I espe- 
cially ; but it rests with ourselves whether we have erred fatally. 
There is yet time—Clara’s gentle nature—’ 

‘I swear I will never marry you. If you betray any thing of 
this I will die! Iam humiliated in my own eyes—in yours— 
further I will not bear. You hear me? 

‘T hear; but I cannot be so answered. I will not.’ 

‘ All the years that you have known me, till these last few 
moments, have I ever given you reason to think me wanting in 
determination—self-respect ? 

‘Never ; but now you have said that you love me, you cannot 
take back those words.’ 

‘I have loved you ever since I first knew you almost. But I 
think it is a little step from such love as mine to hate: thwart 
me now, and I feel that I shall hate you! 

‘Isabel, only hear me, the voice of your goodness, your hap- 
piness—’ 

‘I will not hear you—I will not! No. I have spoken what 
I mean to adhere to; if it costs life, it will not cost honour. You 
shall marry Clara, and forget me. You cana forget. After the 
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marriage I will not see you again till Iam a wife myself. Mock | 
me with no more talk of penitence and happiness. You mistake 
me quite.’ 

‘A wife yourself!" He caught and echoed those words. 

‘I will marry ; but never you,—not if Ciara died to-morrow. 
Once I said I would never marry out of my station ; now I say 
[ will grasp any power that will help me to revenge myself on 
the workd, 

‘Wretched girl !’ 

‘ You seorn me f she asked with intense passion. 

‘ No, Isabel, no. What can I do or say 

‘Nothing. Yes, just this,—tell Clara I am ill, gone to my 
room: Iam going. You must leave early to-morrow. When 
you come here to marry Clara I) shall be quite well again,— 
quite well again.’ 

Isabel crept into the wood behind her ; he sprang after her, 
caught her wet dress, trying to detain her; she pulled it vio- 
lently from his grasp. 

‘Go! Do not insult me, because Iam miserable and weak. 
Go!" she repeated in that imperjous tone which he dared not 
disobey. 

Deeper into the wet wood went Isabel. 

Mr. Long walked in an opposite direction,—walked as a 
sleep-walker, or one stupefied. ‘God help us all!’ was his first 
ejaculation ; he spoke fervently,’ heeding the solemn words, — 
‘ God belp that proud and miserable girl, for I cannot !’ Bitter 
thoughts followed,—of remorse, self-contempt, even fear. 

At last he went to the house, into the bright warm drawing- 
room, where Clara sat behind the tea-urn, and Mr. Blanchard 
still dozed by the fire; where the tame comfortable aspect of 
every thing cruelly mocked the miserable passion he had just 
gone through.” 


Yet Long, being a good man,—the good woman keeps 
her place in his heart: affection conquers passion, —he 
marries Clara, and loves his wife better than he ever loved 
Isabel. She too marries; recklessly, for a position and for 
pride ; her inevitable punishment follows. The agonies ofa 
wife who despises her husband, hates and dreads the father 
of her children, feeling all the while that it was her own act 
which cursed herself with such a husband, and her babes with 
such a father; yet moved by remorse to try and make duty 
stand in the stead of love, and living to see how utterly it 
fails,—all are drawn with wonderful power and pathos. The 
incident of the wretched mother, driven to slip away by night 
and fly,—any where, any where, so as to hide her little ones 
from their own father,—is a tale so terribly true to nature, 
that it needs only to be told, as here, with the most utter 
simplicity, to furnish enough of the tragic element for any 
novel. 


‘*Mrs. Farr had left Isabel alone with her children, knowing 
that they, ifany thing, could comfort her for the grief, whatever 
it was, that had fallen so stunningly upon her. O, the prayers 
breathed over them while they slept their sound, childish, dream- 


‘Very fine for you to be idling by your fireside, whilo I was 
being drenched to the skin!’ he muttered as he came in, 

‘Wind and rain would be nothing to me,’ she answered 
meekly. 

‘ Playing penitent again, as your protectors are gone!" he 
said, glancing round the dim room. ‘ Ha, ha! tinely I gave 
them the slip. They are pretty far on the wrong road by this 
time.’ 

Isabel pushed the arm-chair to the fire for him, gent! 
wheeled the sofa away, back into the darkest corner by the w 
She knelt to pull off his wet boots ; said she would find him 
dry clothes, and left the room. His was the drunkenness of 
despair ; nothing she might do could touch him. He muttered 
to himself now that she was a consummate hypocrite with her 
meek face. : 

She returned with some of his garments, dry, warm, and 
neatly folded. 

‘Will you mind putting them on in thekitchen, Percy? No 
one is there, and that is the only other room where there is a 
fire.” Her voice shook with anxiety. He must leave that room, 
that she might get the children away. 

‘I should very decidedly mind. Go into the kitchen your. 
self, and get me ready something to eat. I sha’n’t stir from 
this room. 

‘There is a better fire in the kitchen,—your coat is airing 
there ; somebody might come here.’ 

‘Ho! you are expecting more company, are you? A gay 
house this for a deserted wife !’ ° 

‘Will you come this way? There is a light outside.’ Isabel] 
held the door open. He was about to comply, involuntarily, 
when he suddenly altered his mind. 

‘Give me the things without more fuss,—I won’t leave this 
room. One would think you had some one hidden up here,’ 
And he peered round suspiciously ; then he tovk the clothes 
from Isabel’s hand, and shut the door in her face. She stood 
outside, listening for any sound that might betoken her children’s 
awakening She had told Mrs. Farr to send up whatever food 
there was in the house as soon as possible. She thought that 
Percy would not stay long, as Mr. Long and Greville might return, 

When Percy opened the door, to throw his wet garments 
into the passage, Isabel re-entered. 

‘Is my food coming? he asked her. 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘but Iam afraid there is not much in 
the house.’ 

‘I haven’t eaten any thing since the morning.’ 

‘ Where have you been ? 

‘In the wood. Ah! I gave them the slip finely. They'll 
fancy I’m off to—What’s that noise?’ One of the children bad 
moaned in its sleep. 

‘Nothing, nothing! Itis a very rough night.’ 

‘A rough night indeed! Ah, Mrs. Farr, glad to behold 
your master, of course. Come to spend nis last night in Eng- 
land at home, you see.” 

Mrs. Farr curtsied in silent consternation. She could not 
frame any sentence of congratulation. She gazed at him,—a 
wild-eyed, haggard, desperate-looking man. This a Blanchard! 

After Percy had eaten he turned to the fire again. 

‘What the devil are you listening to? he asked suddenly, 





less, or happy-dreaming, sleep ! 
bitterness that rolled down from the mother’s eves ! 

Isabel felt, at last, as if such passionate griefful gazing as 
hers must trouble them,—must penetrate their slumbers and 
pain their hearts. 
about ‘ poor mamma.’ 

‘ Bless thee a thousand times, my heart's darling !’ Isabel 
muttered and turned her eyes elsewhere, resolved to look at 
them no more. 

Her gaze was irresistibly attracted to the uncurtained win- 
dow. She strove to penetrate the dark without She could not 


loose her arms from round her children without danger of dis- | 


turbing them, or she would have hidden that dreadful blank of 
darkness upon which her excited feverish fancy depicted forms 
of dread terror. 

Unreasoning paralysing fear fell upon shaken Isabel; but 
she gazed with dilating eyes, clasping her children closer to her 
panting bosom, yet turning from them in that wild outlooking. 

Her tears ceased to fall, seeming to freeze ou her cold cheeks. 


She tried to will that she would look away from the window. 


She could not. The darkness fascinated her; still she gazed 
out, striving to pierce it. 

Her heart paused in its beating, when presently a white 
wicked face was pressed against the window-pane, peering in, 
returning her gaze. 
Isabel knew that she was spoken to ; 


storm. The face was taken from the window, and some one 
rattl d the h: \!-door. Isabel threw “a large shaw] over the sofa, 
where the children were.—he might not have noticed them ; 
then she went out to open the house-door for her husband. 


O, the tears of concentrated 


Her Alice stirred, and murmured something | 


It was no ghost,—worse, worse, far worse! | 
but the wind blew, and | 
the rain fell in torrents, and she could hear nothing but the | 


having transferred his gaze to Isabel's face. 
‘O, Percy! nothing, nothing !’ she replied in a hasty startled 
| Way. ; 
| For a long time the husband and wife sat; Percy glowering 
| over the fire, Isabel away in the cold ; her chair against the 
| sofa where her children slept. He heard only the roaring and 
| howling of the storm ; she only heard the slumberous low breath- 
ing just behind her, and every stir of a restless limb. 
Presently Percy began to nod drowsily ; she watched him as 
before she had watched the uncurtained window. If he would 
but fall sound asleep! Her aching eyes should have held oer 
spell-bound by their unflinching gaze. It was like the von’ 
doom to her, when presently little Percy woke, stretched, 
yawned, and finally called ‘Mamma.’ » ch 
She turned sharply round. ‘For God’s sake, hush! »#¢ 
pressed her hand upon the warm wide-open mouth. 
‘Eh! what! who's that? The elder Percy roused up, 82° 
rose from his chair. Little Percy sprang up on the sofa, DO¥ 
threw his arms round his mother's neck, and began to cry. - 
‘ It’s my children, then, my own children, you've been mang 
up from me! I knew you had some cursed mystery, that you 


; : sta >> [m 
| meekness and coaxing meant something. Come here, me pe 
| your father.’ Percy took the chiid roughly from Isabe!, ** 
| held him up to the light. 1} goon 


‘Ay, ay; you'll do,—a fine fellow you'll be ; and you 
love papa when mamma's away,—ay, my man ? 

‘Percy will not leave mamma.’ The frightened ha - 
child struggled and screamed violently. Alice was awake no®, 
hiding her terrified face in Isabel's bosom. ‘ toe 
‘Youn there, too, young lady, are you,’ Percy said, sect" 
her. ‘ You needn't be alarmed ; I sha'n't take you awsy- 
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Isabel pressed her daughter’s face closer to prevent her Percy did cry with sleepiness and fright ; little Alice kept 
speaking. her eyes on her mamma's face, and was very still. 
‘There, take the youngster for the present; I'll soon teach Isabel comforted her boy with loving words and kisses. He 
him better.” He returned the screaming boy to his mother. | was going out with mamma, she told him. Their out door clothes 
Jsabel sped away, and gave the children to their nurse. She | remained in that room where they had been taken off that after. 


came back and knelt at Percy's feet. 

‘No nonsense !” he said ; ‘ that boy goes with me to-morrow 
morning. You can't complain ; I leave you the girl. You 
know I might take both.’ | 

‘| know you might,’ said Isabel. ‘0, pet husband ! do 
not let us part! Let me go with you. I will be your servant, 
your slave, any thing, so that I may still have my children,— 
both my children. God move your heart to hear me, Percy.’ 

‘[t is too late for any of this stuff. I don't want you nor your 
girl: I cant afford to keep ye. As for the boy, hell be well 
cared for, for my sake. Others love me, though you never did, 

‘J will learn, —O, Percy, I cow/d learn, if only you were mer- 
aful now. Be merciful, as you hope for mercy !—as you have 
need of mercy !’ 

There she knelt, clasping his knees with her thin hands ; 
searching his face with her passionate eyes. He did not answer 
immediately ; she hoped she had moved him, and poured out 
more agonised entreaty. 

‘Iam glad to see you in your right place—at my feet—at 
last. Who would have thought that it would have come to 
this? Many’s the time I’ve been fool enough to kneel to you ; 
now you kneel to me !’ 

‘Percy, let me keep my children, let them love me still, and 
| will follow you any where,—every where; be pitiful, husband, 
be pitiful! I will serve you and work for you, only let me stay 
with my boy. God deal with you as you with me, husband !' 

Percy pulled away the hand which she had taken, pushing 

her from him, and rose. What to him was the fearful beauty of 
this wild mother,—of this pleading wife, close clinging to his 
knees? He looked down upon fer with eyes that said, ‘I hate 
you !’ 
" ‘«Nomore of this fine acting,’ he exclaimed brutally; ‘it is 
thrown away. Once you might have turned me round your 
finger,—I hate you the more when I think of those times. Ido 
not want you ; stay at home and work, or live on charity, with 
your girl; my boy goes with me, and you I will not have,—nay, 
not formy slave even. I hate you! Is that plain enough?’ 

Isabel still crouched down by the hearth. 

‘It will do you good to be thoroughly humbled at last,’ her 
husband said, turning atthe door; ‘so I tell you that you have 
been living on charity,—on my creditors,—this long time past. 
Ihave spent al! I could get, have borrowed all I could get, and 
have taken where I could not borrow. I leave Greville, Long, 
your father, burdened with my debts. There, see the proud 
position you got by marrying where you did not love ! 

He went away. Isabel heard him call for a candle, and tell 
Mrs. Farr that he was going to bed, and that breakfast must be 
ready early for him and his boy. Isabel had not risen an hour 
after, when Mrs. Farr came in to look for her: she was crouch- 
ing on the ground, a dumb, blind, stricken creature. 

Mrs. Farr understood it all now ; her master’s words had en- 
lightened her; she remained silent at first in presence of the 
mother's anguish. 

‘That I should ever live to see the day when a Blanchard 
should come to this !’ were her first words. Then she approached 
her mistress timidly. ‘Something must be done, ma'am. The 
bonnie boy shall not go.’ 

' Isabel rose feebly, pressed her hands upon her brow, and 
oked round in weak bewilderment. 

‘See if my husbandis asleep,’ she said presently. 

While Mrs. Farr was gone, Isabel knelt and cried, ‘0, 

ather, in my supreme misery, hear me! 
ofmy child. Be with me this night, O Lord! For the innocent 
childs sake, hear me!’ The conviction that to let the boy be 
with his father was to ruin him, morally and spiritually, justi- 
ted the deed she contemplated 

‘He is sleeping sound enough. What are you going to do, 
mistress! Mrs. Farr said, when she returned, to Isabel. 

Be save my boy. Stop—he—he—is in my room.’ 


‘ . . . 8 
And I can only reach the children through it 


‘ 


Buch s 


4 noisy door.’ 


Let me save the soul | 


he other door is locked, and nurse lost the key. "Twas | 





‘ remember,—come with me; we must lose no time.’ 
m Stealthily Isabel crept through the room where her husband | 
~ Pt, the old woman following. She took up her boy, holding 
~i So closely pressed against her bosom that he could not ery 
“% loud; she told Mrs. Farr to follow her with the girl, and | 
med swiftly across the chamber. 
bo ey Called out in his sleep, and Isabel's heart gave a wild 

und of fear ; but she reached the sitting-room in safety, and 
»_* Parr followed. Shut in here, the children inight cry ; 
“sit father could not hear. 


=—=— 


noon. Isabel dressed them, forgetting nothing, fitting on their 
tiny goloshes, wrapping them up very warmly. Mrs. Farr as- 
sisted as well as the trembling of her aged hands and the 
streaming of tears from her dim eyes would permit. 

‘Iam to go too— you will take me?’ pleaded the old woman. 

‘No. ‘To-morrow, when he leaves, you must go to Moor Hall. 
They will care for you well there. No one must kuiow where I 
am gone ; I should not be safe if they did. He would find me; 
he would take my boy.’ 

‘ Mistress! mistress !’ moaned the poor old woman. 
I should live to see this! 
little ones.’ 

: a the sake of the little ones God will guard me,’ answered 
sabel. 

Isabel had dressed herself, and had 
possessed in her purse. Now she took her stout boy into her 
arms, wrapping him round in her shawl. ‘ Alice, darling, you 
must take mammas dress, and walk as fast as you can,’ she 
whispered, as she went into the hall. 

Poor Mrs. Farr was half-stupefied. ‘That the Blanchards 
should come to this,—to steal away on a cruel night. Mistress ! 
mistress ! have pity upon the children.’ 

‘I have pity upon the children. Hush, hush, good woman ! 
we shall meet again some day.’ 

She grasped the old servant's hand, kissed her cheek, and 
left the house. 

The wind was wild still ; but the rain had stayed. Isabel 
feared to take the road, and kept in the wood-paths ; walking 
as fast as poor little Alice could manage. Happily it was not a 
dark night ; the wind-riven clouds were thin. 
cae is afraid,—there is such a noise, mamma,’ the child 
said. 

‘It is the wind in the trees. God sends the wind,—God will 
take care.of little Alice,’ Isabel answered, ‘ Could you walk 
faster, my poor darling ? 

‘Tl try, mamma.’ 

Presently Isabel took up her little girl, and struggled on 
a while, carrying both children.” 


‘That 
Out into the wild night with those 


ut all the money she 


We have no room to notice the subordinate figures in 
Caste, though some—Leigh Engledew the musician, the gen- 
tle schoolmistress, Miss Erlridge, &c.—are extremely well 
done. Greater brevity and less jerkiness and abruptness of 
style, a larger, calmer, and less individual tone of thought, 
and a wider experience in human nature, will make the 
author of Caste one of our best female novelists. 

One book more, not a novel, and we leave them. 

The author of Margarct Maitland is a rare instance of a 
prolific, far too prolific, writer writing better as she goes 
on. Orphans, a novelette in one volume, is—saving Katie 
Stewart, perhaps—the most complete of all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
books ; has less of her peculiar mannerisms, which, charm- 
ing at first, wearied terribly by repetition; and offers that 
contrast of the humorous and pathetic which indescribably 
heightens both. The story, exquisitely simple and beauti- 
ful, has one great blot,—the utter improbability, nay, im- 
possibility, of Clare’s being kept in ignorance till the last 
chapter as to who it was that was going to marry Kate 
Crofton; and the reader’s indignation at such a childish at- 
tempt to throw dust in his eyes makes him less appreciate 
the exceeding beauty of the last chapter, where the lost love 
is found. A delicacy of handling, exquisitely feminine, yet 
not weak ; an atmosphere of goodness and holiness, and that 
cheerfulness which is only attainable through sorrow ; with 
moral lessons strewn throughout, so imperceptibly that we 
pick them up like flowers and find them herbs of grace,— 
make Orphans a book that only a woman would have written, 
and that no woman will read without feeling her heart warm 
to the author, as hearts do warm to those who do us good. 

One extract, to end this paper, will show the chief power 
of this one out of many of our female novelists,—the power 
of doing good : 


‘* Died of a broken heart. 

When I was as young as Kate Crofton, I thought these words 
the most pathetic in the world; ten years later I am doubtful. 
Dr. Harley died of a broken heart for the loss of his fortune; 
leaving his wife and children without it, and without him, to 
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toil through life and the world as they best could. Miss Austin’s 
sister lost her husband ; that might be wortk dying for; but if 
it was hard for her to live without him, it was harder for the 
little desolate children, to whom she left no natural protector. 
Somehow, I think, only such a one as myself could afford this 
luxury ; some one who was nobody's shield, nobody’s comforter ; 
childless, parentless, alope; but I do not know how the fathers 
and mothers could dare venture to die, though their hearts broke 
a hundred times. Hearts will break in this life, it is the nature 
of them ; but if God wills, and it is possible, it is honester, braver, 
nobler to live than to die.” 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 


Two enormous mechanical efforts have lately come promi- 
nently before the public notice,—the Leviathan endeavour- 
ing to get into the Thames, and Mr. Mallet’s monster mortar 
endeavouring to project a shell|bigger than had ever been 
projected before. As to the Leviathan, probably our readers 
do not need information, the newspapers having kept them 
tolerably well au courant. After the experience now gleaned, 
it will be very long, we imagine, before the force of hydro- 
static pressure will be employed to Jaunch another big ship. 

With respect to the mortar, some inaccuracies have got 
afloat. A contemporary has stated, that it has been fired 
with 140lbs. or 150 lbs. of gunpowder, whereas 70 lbs. is 
the maximum charge hitherto employed; and on the second 
occasion of firing the mortar, ¢. e. on the 18th of last month, 
only 40lbs. were used. Mr. Mallet believes that when the 
mortar has been strengthened as he designs to strengthen 
it, a charge of 140]lbs. may be used with impunity ; but we 
hardly think that possible or desirable. The inventor, so 
far as he has gone, may be pronounced successful, notwith- 
standing the statement (not quite true, by the way) that 
one of his mortars has burst. The bursting was nothing 
more than a slight opening-out of one of the external iron 
rings which had been imperfectly welded. Curiously enough, 
in the earlier days of artillery-practice, ordnance were made 
by hooping together iron staves for the mere convenience 
of the thing; and now Mr. Mallet in this country, and Mr. 
Treadwell in America, would have us return to a modifica- 
tion of that system, for the purpose of imparting strength, 
and enabling ordnance to be manufactured of vastly in- 
creased diameter. In old times, the staves were loosely put 
together, so that the gas of inflamed gunpowder could pene- 
trate between; but Mr. Mallet’s are as tightly-fitting as 
planing-machines can accomplish, when he uses staves at 
all; the mortar is of hoops entirely. The hoops of the former 
were superimposed in one layer; those of the latter are in 
many layers: each hoop slipped hot over the one imme- 
diately underneath, so that by contracting it exerts a pres- 
sure which ultimately counts for strength on the general 
mass of the gun. Our readers may feel interested in know- 
ing that each of the enormous shells when fully charged 
will contain no less than 1801bs. of powder, and will weigh 
about aton andahalf. We were present at the second experi- 
ments on the 18th of December, and as near as was prudent 
to the spot whereon the shells fell. The mean perforation 
of each shell in stiff clay-land exceeded twenty feet. 

Two projects have lately created much interest in the 
industrial world—one chemical, the vther mechanical, both 
having reference to the production of cheap bread. Dr. 
Dauglish, by a modification of the ordinary bread manufac- 
ture, can supply the staff of life absolutely pure, as he says, 
and increase the product some ten per cent. As to the 
purity of the doctor’s bread, we would remark, that the 
word “ pure’ can only be justly understood by reference to 
some unit or standard of impurity generally accepted, 
we cannot term yeast added to bread-dough an impurity. 
It will perhaps strike the reader as being a very startling 
proposition indeed, that anterior to the new process no 
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can be no ten per cent to be saved. The process of Dr. 
Dauglish consists in kneading carbonic-acid gas into dough 
under pressure, and is therefore only a modification of the 
ordinary mode of making unfermented bread. We presume 
that Dr. Dauglish would use salt ; though that materia] per. 
formed no part in the rising of the dough. Under this sup- 
position, however diverse the processes, the doctor’s bread 
and the ordinary unfermented bread will possess ultimately 
an identical composition; whence it follows that, cost of 
mauufacture excluded, the margin of saving at his disposal 
is neither more nor less than has been eligible to the manu- 
facturer of ordinary unfermented bread. But is public opi- 
nion in favour of unfermented bread? We think not. It is 
indigestible, less agreeable to the palate than ordinary bread, 
and does not keep so well. 

The mechanical project affecting bread-production to 
which we have to advert is that of steam-ploughing, by 
Lieut. Halkett. For some time past we have kept this pro. 
ject in view, but have refrained from speaking of it until its 
practical value had been attested. The scheme is a very 
extraordinary one, being no less than the proposition to lay 
down parallel rails fifty feet apart over arable land, and 
plough, harrow, sow, reap,—indeed, perform every necessary 
agricultural labour by locomotive steam-power. Before the 
scheme admitted of being brought to bear, there was a ne- 
cessity that the inventor should be able to follow the ordi- 
nary inequalities of land; there can, of course, be no such 
matter as levelling a gentle gradient as on railway-lines, 
This difficulty has been quite overcome, and by the ordi- 
nary means of increasing the points of contact between 
wheels and rails. Each locomotive has nine wheels, and 
each wheel being a driving-wheel, the necessary hold-fast is 
gained. Let the reader picture to himself a pair of locomo. 
tives travelling parallelly, each on its own rail, fifty feet 
apart, with a bridge or strong beam passing from one locomo- 
tive to the other; the bridge or beam studded with plough- 
shares or other agricultural implements: then it follows 
that if the two locomotives can be made to advance with 
sufficient power, and the connecting-beam be sufliciently 
strong, the required result will be produced. The greatest 
advantage will be made evident, it is stated, by employing 
the locomotive system on heavy clay-lands, on which horse- 
labour is difficult, while the soil is trodden by the animal’s 
feet into hard clods, highly unfavourable to agriculture. 

Ever since the discovery of ozone by Schénbein there 
has been wanting to the chemist an efficient means of de- 
termining it. At first, confidence was placed in the change 
of colour effected on ozonometric papers, t.e. bibulous paper 
charged with a solution of iodide of potassium and starch, 
of definite strength, and then dried; but for a long time 
past chemists have been aware that the iodised paper, how- 
ever carefully prepared, was incapable of yielding correct 
results, owing to the numerous agents besides ozone which 
also affeeted it with a blue tint. The French chemical 
veteran M. Thénard, about two years ago, suggested to 
M. A. Houzeau the problem of devising an efficient substi- 
tute for ozonometric papers; and the problem would appear 
to be solved. M. Houzeau’s ozonometric test is based upou 
the propositions, (1) that perfectly neutral iodide of potas- 
sium may be diluted to such an extent that when mingled 
with sulphuric acid, also much diluted, no decompositios 
ensues, or, in other words, no potash is liberated, and no 
sulphate of potash is formed; (2) that of the two varieties 
of oxygen, i.e. ozone, or nascent oxygen, and Priestty 
or common oxygen,—the former alone, by contact with, 
transference through, such solution, can liberate the alkali 
and give rise to the formation of sulphate of potash. 

New light has been thrown upon the composition 0! -” 
emerald by M. B. Lewy. That gentleman, during a sojou™ 
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the presence of an organic matter,—a carbo-hydrogen, per- 
haps. He directs attention to the fact that the green tint of 
many vegetable matters is often very well marked, as for ex- 
ample chlorophylle, of the green colouring matter of leaves. 
When, on the 23d of November, the preceding statement of 
M. Lewy was communicated to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences by M. Dumas, M. Boussingault said that he, having 
also examined the mines of Muso, acquiesced in the opinion 
of M. Leewy ; furthermore, he believed that many specimens 
of sulphate of lime tinged green, which he in common with 
other chemists had imagined to be tinted by oxide of chrome, 
really owed their colour to the presence of organic matter. 

A remarkable instance of poisoning by the inhalation of 
turpentine fumes from newly-painted walls has been com- 
municated by M. Marchal de Calvi to the Parisian Academy. 
A young lady, suffering from an attack of acute rheumatism, 
imprudently had her bed placed in a chamber newly painted 
white, the paint-materials being as usual white-lead, tur- 
pentine, and linseed-oil. Having gone to sleep for a time, 
she awoke in extreme pain, much resembling the agonies of 
cholera, for which disease the medical man confesses he 
might have mistaken the symptoms, were it not that the 
strong odour of turpentine perceptible on his entrance cor- 
rected his diagnosis. Notwithstanding that the patient was 
immediately removed, and proper restorative measures were 
applied, she remained in considerable danger for nearly two 
days. The fact is not half so well appreciated as it ought 
to be, that the vapour of turpentine when breathed is a 
dangerous poison. As to white-lead, though dangerous to 
handle, on account of the colic which may supervene, it is 
not volatile, and therefore cannot affect the lungs, as is some- 
times wrongly imagined. 

Recently a new variety of silkworm has been naturalised 
in France; the insect feeding upon the ricinus-leaves, as the 
ordinary silkworm feeds upon leaves of the mulberry. Some 
interesting experiments have been made to determine the 
relative amount of silky matter in each variety of cocoon. 
It appears that while the cocoons of the ricinus silkworm 
contain about 94 per cent of silky matter, those of the other 
variety yield as much as from 11 to 14 per cent. 

M. Donati of Florence announces, that on the 10th of 
October he discovered a new planet, and his statement has 
been confirmed by the French astronomers. 

M. Niépce de Saint-Victor and M. Edmond Becquerd, 
names both celebrated in the history of heliographic science, 
have recently been performing some experiments of great 
interest relative to the absorption of light by different 
bodies, and their capacity to yield photographic effects by 
the light thus absorbed. The fact is well known that many 
substances, if exposed for a time to the solar rays, and then 
removed to a dark place, are luminous. The question to be 
determined was, whether such light, or rather a surface ca- 
pable of evolving it, could effect photographic changes. M. 
Nicpee de Saint-Victor’s first experiment was as follows: 
An engraving which had been in a dark room for several 
days was exposed for a quarter ofan hour to the sun’s direct 
tays, half of it being covered by an opaque screen; the en- 
gtaved side of the print was then placed in contact with 
scusitive paper ; and when examined after a period of twenty- 
‘our hours, the paper was found to be blackened to the ex- 
‘nt that the engraving had been exposed to the sun, but 
“as unchanged by the part which had been protected by 
© screen, The same engraving taken immediately from a 
“kK Toom, without subsequent exposure, failed to yield any 
“sult. Certain engravings were found to auswer better 
“ian others, the result being mainly attributable to the kind 
~ Paper on which they were printed. Surfaces of wood, 

'y, goldbeater’s skin, parchment, and even living skin, 

‘ exposure to light, impart a photographic impression 

utact with sensitive paper. In the examples cited the 

‘Ograph is negative. Metals, glass, and enameled sur- 
s - devoid of any photographic effect when similarly 
at 
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sun’s rays for a certain definite time,—differing for each en- 
graving and not well determined for any particular one,—the 
maximum of light-saturation is accomplished, beyond which 
point no further exposure avails. After this point of satu- 
ration has been attained, the light-charged print, if laid 
upon a sheet of very sensitive paper, such as that prepared 
by the oxide of silver, yields a picture so well pronounced 
that M. Niépce has sometimes hoped he might be able to 
establish a cliché, or varied, surface, thus presenting a curious 
means of reproducing engraved works of art. If, instead of 
laying together the light-charged paper and the sensitive 
paper, a sheet of white glass or of mica be interposed, or a 
thin layer of varnish or of gum, the photographic action 
ceases; but a film of collodion or gelatine does not inter- 
fere with it. Nor is absolute contact essential; even so 
great a space as a centimétre may intervene and the image 
still be perfect. Yet more curious is the fact, that one of 
these sun-saturated engravings can transfer its charge to 
a white sheet, this to another white sheet, the latter being 
in its turn capable of developing—though somewhat faintly 
—a photographic picture. 

Our French contemporary La Lumiére has been pub- 
lishing some notes on collodion and the nitrate-bath by one 
of its correspondents, M. Goudin, the purport of which may 
be acceptable to the photographic portion of our readers, 
Collodion, he intimates, capable of yielding good positive 
proofs ought to be fully ioduretted; and after immersion in 
the nitrate-bath, it should present an opaline appearance, 
and be quite transparent. Having tried various ioduretted 
bases, he remarks that ioduret of ammonium is very un- 
stable, and ioduret of potassium only imperfectly dissolves 
in collodion slightly charged with water; hence the col- 
lodion used with these materials should be prepared from 
rectified ether and absolute alcohol. He prefers decanta- 
tion of collodion to filtration ; inasmuch as the latter process 
can only be well performed on collodion inordinately thinned 
by the addition of éther. As regards the nitrate-bath, he 
prefers the crystallised to the fused nitrate, mixed with 
water to the extent of eight or ten per cent. Contrary to 
the experience of some English photographers, he does not 
regard the slight excess of nitric acid held by the crystal- 
lised salt as a disadvantage. 

M. Dumas has been following out, m a communication 
to the Academy of Sciences, the idea mooted by him at the 
Ipswich meeting of the British Association, namely, that 
some law of alliance pervades the atomic numbers of che- 
mical bodies. We hardly know how to convey an idea of 
the complexion of mind to which those speculations (deduc- 
tions, perhaps) of the great French philosopher give rise 
better than by stating, that they seem to point to transmuta- 
tion; and thus to realise in some sense one of the dreams of 
the alchemists. Not that the investigations of M. Dumas 
show any indication of the possibility of changing the ig- 
noble metals into silver or gold; seeing that no chemical 
alliance subsists between them; but if bromine were by any 
possibility rendered capable of change into chlorine or iodine, 
the result would be one to which the theory of M. Dumas 
seems to point. The late inquiries of other great chemists 
extend the scope of his deductions to other bodies than the 
“ triads” noticed by him at Ipswich. He believes that the 
whole series of atomic numbers is allied by a definite law ; 
consequently it seems probable that a notion originating 
with D. Prout, and supported by Thomson, but strenuously 
repudiated by Berzelius, may be, after all, correct. 

Spain appears warmed with laudable scientific ardour 
just now. Senor Ramon de la Sagra is favourably known 
to Englishmen through the interest he took in our great 
National Exposition of 1851, and the aid he gave towards 
collecting the products of his own country for that occasion. 
According to a letter he has recently forwarded to the 
French Academy of Sciences, there is to be established at 
Madrid a botanical and zoological garden, for the express 
purpose of acclimatising and introducing foreign plants and 
animals. 
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VANITY AND MODESTY. 


BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, 





Tue picture which we here engrave is one of the most famous 
works of this master, who was the elder of that marvellous 
triad which includes also Michael Angelo Buonarotti and 
Raffaelle d'Urbino. The work unites in some sense the merits 
of both the latter with those which distinguished Da Vinci 
himself, having much of that graceful and elegant feeling 
always so conspicuous in the works of Raffaelle, a great deal 
of the forceful vigour and deep-thinking power of Michael 
Angelo; while the painter maintains his own peculiar pre- 
eminence in the truthful and genial expressions of the faces, 
the grand and natural attitudes, the luminous chiaroscuro, and 
the simple broad realism of disposition observable in the dra- 
peries. At the same time, there is nothing about this produc- 
tion which could render it obnoxious 'to the charges brought 
against many of the works of his renowned compeers; there 
is no affected elegance, no attitudinising, no exaggerations for 
effect, in any part of it. Raffaelle idealised and sought an ele- 
gauce beyond nature; while Michael Angelo has often erred 
on the other side, and his endeavours to compress superhuman 
force and dignity resulted at times in violence and distortion. 
In the “ Vanity and Modesty” there is nothing of this; the 
figures are composed with great simplicity; and one of the 
great difficulties of the art,—agreeably uniting two figures in 
one composition,—has been overcome with remarkable ease 
and success. ‘The expressions have all the gravity of the 
artist's purpose about them; are really human faces, utterly 
devoid of caricature and grimace. The Modesty does not 
simper, neither does the Vanity grin merely, as is the case in 
many pictures of this subject, which has been so frequently 
chosen by artists. The air of life which both the figures have 
cannot fail to be observed. The power of expressing this was 
one of the most remarkable qualities of Da Vinci’s genius ; 
it is as palpable here as in that wonder of the world, “The 
Last Supper,” and in the portrait of Mona Lisa. The latter 
picture, which is now in the Louvre, has, indeed, obtained 
one of its best known titles—La Belle Joconde, “ The Smil- 
ing Beauty”—from this very characteristic; it is therein so 
singularly felicitous, that the tradition of Leonardo's having 
had inspiriting and cheerful music performed while the lady 
sat to him obtains instant belief when we see the portrait 
he has produced. 

Amongst the old masters a certain type of countenance 
seems to be appropriated by each as his expression of an 
ideal of the human character; thus, we recognise instantly 
a head by Raffaelle or Michael Angelo even when engraved 
singly ; those of the former in a generally oval disposition 
of the lines, those of the latter by their squareness and mas- 
culine forms. In those by Da Vinci a roundness and soft 
beauty prevails, which is very charming :—in the picture 
from which our engraving is taken this may be observed in 
both the heads: it may be noticed also in the face of John 
the Baptist in “ The Last Supper,” and still more markedly 
in that famous picture, now one of the glories of the Louvre, 
called “ La Vierge aux Balances.” 

It has been one of the most curious characteristics of 
Leonardo’s fame in the world that he, being the founder of 
the Milanese school of art, appears to have so thoroughly in- 
ducted all his followers in the feeling by which he wrought, 
that more than half the pictures which at one time were 
attributed to himself are now by various critics placed to the 
credit of Luini and others, his pupils. The picture before us 
is one of these; for we observe that Forster, the distinguished 
German critic, counts it amongst the works of Luini; while 
Dr. Waagen asserts that the picture of “Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,” in the National Gallery, is also by Luini, 
and that there are scarcely any of Da Vinci's works in the 
island. This is, we are happy to think, an opinion far from 
being without appeal. 

The “ Vanity and Modesty” js in the Sciarra-Colonna 
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BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” ETO, 
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VI. 


“We carry home about with us wherever we go,” said 
Mr. Brooke with a sigh of placid contentment, as they all 
gathered round the tea-table at dusk after the day’s labours 
were over; “even Anna’s work-basket and uncle Ambrosge’s 
big book have come into play already. Could you not give 
them both holiday for to-night, good folks ?” 
Uncle Ambrose immediately closed the great volume on 
his knee, and deposited it on the floor beside his chair, ready | 
to take up at any auspicious moment. But Nora crept softly | 
round and stole it away ; so that when he put his hand 
down mechanically to feel if it were safe, his hankering 
fingers always missed it, though, in his absence of mind, 
he did not discover that it was really gone until Nora con- 
fessed her theft. Anna restored her work-basket to its shelf 
on the what-not; and then every body looked as if they 
were set in for a thoroughly idle, cosy, comfortable, con. 
versational evening. 
If it had not been for the flowers that Nora had arranged 
about the room in every available vase, they might almost | 
have imagined themselves back again in the parlour of the 
dull house in London; there were the same faces grouped 
about the fireside, the same pictures on the walls, and the 
same pretty simple furniture for use. Every thing had been 
made to take the same position too, from the lost mother's 
portrait over the piano to Nora’s little wicker chair at her 
father’s elbow. They had changed as little as might be. i 
Perhaps the greatest alteration was perceptible in Mr. 
Brooke’s own face and expression. His mind being released 
from its burden of paltry difficulties, his children’s pleasant 
faces shining around him, and a bountiful future assured to 
them, he looked as cheerful as the youngest there. He was 
naturally of a most genial and loving disposition, ready “to 
take the goods the gods provide,” and to enjoy them tho- 
roughly. During the last month his fine countenance had 
recovered the tint of health, his mouth had lost its down- 
ward curve of perpetual thought, and his clear dark eyes 
their look of fevered earnestness; and as he sat in his easy- | 
chair, with his noble head resting indolently against the 














cushions, the change from the lean, over-wrought, depressed, 
and harassed man of only a few weeks ago was striking 
indeed. His brother remarked it. 

“You will be quite a boy again presently, Philip; you 
look a dozen years younger already,” said he. And the | 
other laughed, and answered that he believed he should, | 
only give him time. i 

“ And you must begin to grow backwards too, and give | 
up saying, ‘I remember once,’” interposed Nora, whose 
privilege it was to remark on every body’s peculiarities 
without offence; and this was uncle Ambrose’s,—always 
drawing on his memory of things that had happened years 
back for conversation, as if he were already declining int 
narrative old age. His character was a curious compoul 
of wisdom, simplicity, and a childlike inoffensive vanity. 
He had still a fine person, and had been in his younger 
days a remarkably elegant and handsome man; and though 
rough work and exposure to the wear and tear of ab ub 
healthy climate first, and much study and hard thinking 
since, had sharpened his features and turned his black hair 
harsh iron-gray, a more thoroughly soldierly face and fgu’ 
are rarely seen than his. When his fighting days were 0V®" 
he had taken a studious turn, and now lived so much among> 
his books that he had few contemporary experiences to '™ 
In spite, therefore, of Nora’s warning uplifted finger, wheu 
he began to speak again, it was with his usual preface. 

“T remember, Philip, when we were lads, my father’ 
going to take possession of Livesay, and how all the peopie 
poured in upon us to make visits before my mother had gut 
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helping to put up the drawing-room curtains, when old Lady 
Courtly was announced; and I was holding the hammer 
and nails.” 

“ And I suppose Ashburn will call upon us as soon as 
che news of our arrival is known. I hope there will be 
some nice people,” said Nora. 

“Who are nice people, my lady fair? People who never 
say or do any thing remarkable? Are we nice people?’ 
asked uncle Ambrose, who often tilted playfully at his 
niece in return for her critical observations on himself. 

Nora told him tartly that he did not come under his own 
description, whatever they might do, and that nice people 
were more rare than any other race or species. ‘“ Nice peo- 
ple,” continued she, proceeding to a definition, “ are nice. 
They are sociable, but not intrusive; cordial, but not fa 
miliar. They give little parties without fuss or ostentation, 
aud every body enjoys them. They are not perpetually 
struggling to be finer and grander than their neighbours, 
and can bear to be eclipsed without showing spite and ill- 
nature. And lastly, they are never censorious.” 

“Then I trust there are no unmarried gentlewomen at Ash- 
burn,” returned uncle Ambrose, with his fine ironical smile. 

“ But there are several,” said his brother quietly. “There 
is Miss Mavis, who lives in a little white cottage twenty 
yards beyond the church; and Miss Scruple, in the square 
stone house with a portico at the entrance of the village; 
besides others to whom I was not introduced. And they 
are at the most dangerous age for you,—verging on forty ; 
while, viewed from some points, Miss Mavis has the air of 
sixteen. They are delightful women, and of immense im- 
portance in the village.” ; 

Uncle Ambrose put on a face of whimsical alarm. “Nora,” 
said he imploringly, “if either of those ladies should allude 
in a gentle insinuating manner to my bachelor estate,— 
which they are sure to do at the first visit——will you men- 
tion that l am engaged to a very charming person in Scot- 
land ?” 

“OQ uncle Ambrose, you vain man! You expect to be 
fallen in love with, do you? I will give it out that you 
have come to Ashburn in search of a wife. But who would 
have you, with these venerable gray locks?” cried Nora 
mischievously. 

“You doubt my fascinations. I remember the time 
when I was the object of anxious competition amongst five 
maiden ladies and three widows; and one of the former in- 
vested me so closely, that I ran from the place in the night 
and went to London. For months I dreaded that she would 
either follow me or bring an action for breach of promise of 
uarriage; but she contented herself instead by sending 
showers of sentimental and declamatory letters, in one of 
which she styled herself an ‘ever-gushing fount of tears.’ ” 
_ “Uncle Ambrose, are you not romancing just the least 
vit in the world ?” 

“No. Philip, I appeal to you. Have I not had to stand 

‘everal active sieges, and been many times almost taken 
“ther by stratagem or assault? Remember the Winterlys, 
‘ue Lastopes, Agatha Trotter, and Phillipa Bluette, besides 
Hers, too many to name.” 
i They are old flames of your uncle’s, Nora, every one ; 
‘«1Sno vain boaster. But who was the letter-writing lady, 
wother Ambrose ?” 
_ “The letter-writing lady was Olivia Graves, that dismal 
vetess, You must recollect her, Philip?” 

“Certainly Ido; and I think Nora, for her lack of faith 
~ Sour veracious statements, ought to be set duwn to learn 
“. Aeart some of Olivia’s verses. But still, Ambrose, with 
regard to that lady, does not your vanity stretch a point or 
A Don't you think she may have written those letters 
“hibit her fine epistolary style? Has she not had some 
¥ ike them printed in her story of Te Hapless Lovers?” 
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ever write a love-letter to any body? I am not one of the 
ever-gushing sisterhood. You will not get your second cup 
of tea until you make humble apology for that very rude 
insinuation. Shall he, papa?” 

“No, I don’t think he merits it at all. 
is that ?” ) 

It was the prolonged and dismal hoot of an owl very 
near the house; and at the sound, uncle Ambrose covered 
his ears, and cried: 

“T was sure of it directly I saw that hollow trunk by the 
churchyard-gate. It is exactly like one that I remember in 
‘the orchard when we were boys at home ; and in it lived the 
most melancholy of white owls, that used to frighten me 
horribly at night. Philip, cut down that haunt of owls, if 
I am to live in peace at Ashburn. I don’t know which I 
dread most, the owls or the single gentlewomen.” 

Cyril pricked up his inquisitive ears. 

“Why did you not have that white owl killed and stuffed, 
uncle Ambrose ?” asked he. 

“T could not, my boy, because, in the first place, though 
its hootings made night hideous, nobody ever saw it that I 
heard of; so to its other vices was added a ghostly mystery. 
I tried to bribe our odd man to destroy it; but he refused, 
from benevolent principles to the animal creation ; though 
the said benevolent principles did not restrain him from 
snaring hares and rabbits where he had no right.” Old 
Jane came in to take away the tea-things. “ O, Jenny, Ash- 
burn is not all Paradise,” said he, addressing her; “there 
could surely be no owls in Eden.” 

‘Indeed, sir, I don’t know ; you'll be more likely to tell. 
than me,” respectfully answered Jane, collecting the cups 
and plates. 

“Uncle Ambrose has not had his second cup, Jenny,” 
interposed Nora. “ ‘Are you going to apologise before it gets 
cold ?” 

“No; you are too tyrannical. There is the owl again! 
Jenny, would you oblige me by taking a broom, and putting 
it down into the hollow of that tree-stump by the gate into 
the churchyard. Push it well down, Jenny.” 

“ Yes, sir, directly I have taken out the tea-things. But 
if I can’t reach, Mr. Ambrose, what will I do?’ asked the 
literal Jenny. 

Here the owl commenced a long cadence of hoots, as if 
bitterly protesting against the threatened invasion of his 
rights, which made uncle Ambrose try to cower out of hear- 
ing. 

“Ts it possible that any Christian geutleman can have 
lived and continued sane within earshot of such a dissonant 
nightly solo?” exclaimed he. “Jenny, take a kitchen-chair, 
take the study-steps, get on the wall, climb up the tree,—do 
any thing for the extinction of that unearthly bird. Go 
quickly ; it will begin again directly. ‘There it goes.” 

Nora laughed at his excitement. 

“ Are you really and truly afraid of owls ?”’ asked she, as 
Jeuny bustled out on her mission, preceded by Cyril. 

“T have my fancies, like wiser folks. I remember once 
meeting with a very clever man who would not stay in a 
room where there was a wasp, and another who had the same 
objection to cats. My aversion is an owl; yoursis, what?” 

“Puppies. bipedal and quadrupedal. Are those words 
in the dictionary, uncle Ambrose? Listen; the combat has 
begun.” 

Another dismal and angry hoot sounded close overhead, 
as if the poor bird, dislodged from its hole in the tree, had 
taken refuge in the thick ivy that covered the roof and 
chimneys of the house; and presently Cyril came running 
in to proclaim that such was the case. 

“Then you will be sweetly serenaded to-night, uncle 
Ambrose.” cried Nora. “ You shall have your tea to support 
you under it.” 

“Not that cup, mischievous elf; there is no comfort in 
it; it is quite cold. Anna, give me another.” 

While he was gently sipping it, the owl began again ; so 
he put down his cup in despair. 
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“ My appetite is gone. Give me my book, Nora,” said he. 
“Philip, would it be very wrong to swear at that bird? 
Hark to it, triumphing in my misery !" 

He rose in haste, strode to the window, threw it wide 
open, and hurled upwards several brief but vehement sen- 
tences at the defiant owl. 

“T have sworn at it in seven languages, and it only 
mocks me,” added he gloomily. 

“T trust no learned and respectable characters are pass- 
ing on the high-road, Ambrose. Sit down, man, and bear it,” 
said his brother, who could not forbear a smile. “If you 
were an ignorant or superstitious man, I should think you 
took that owl’s visit as a bad omen.” 

“ Perhaps I do; but it is a thing one may grow accus- 
tomed to, like a rainy day or a scolding woman. What a 
very acute man Solomon was to connect those two ideas— 
a continual dropping and the female tongue! Yes, my 
pretty Nora, the female tongue. Learn the verse to-morrow, 
‘A contentious woman is like) a continual dropping on a 
very rainy day.’ And Svlomon is an authority on the 
matter; for amongst his many wives, he must have had 
great experience of that troublesome member.” 

“You are not quite correct in your quotation, brother 
Ambrose ; but let that pass, since you have got the pith of 
the proverb.” 

“ Give me my book, Nora; 
sooner than any thing.” 

“No; papa has forbidden it for to-night, and Anna’s 
work-basket too. And besides, when you say such rude 
things I never will oblige you.” 

“ Then, Anna, let us have some music to drown that dis- 
cordant noise in the chimney.” 

Anna was more compliant than her sister; she sang all 
uncle Ambrose’s favourite songs, and played Cyril the noisy 
march he was so fond of; and whether the owl was fright- 
ened away, or only soothed into slumber, by her sweet 
sounds, this chronicle saith not; but that its offensive cry 
was heard no more in the rectory that night is perfectly 
certain. 


I tire of sensible conversation 


VIL. 


On the third morning after the arrival of the Brooke 
family at Ashburn, as Anna and Nora were at work on a 
new cover for the ottoman, and while uncle Ambrose was 
giving Cyril his lessons in the drawing-room, the little 
garden-gate clashed noisily to, and a high-pitched female 
voice asked, 

“ But would it be quite proper? I would not for worlds 
do any thing that was not proper.” 

“We will do it first, and take the opinion of counsel upon 
it afterwards, since you are so mighty particular,” said a 
second voice. 

“Single ladies,” observed uncle Ambrose. ‘Cyril, we 
will fly while the course is open.”’ And as a smart impera- 
tive knock sounded on the rectory-door, they gathered their 
books together in haste, and fled up-stairs three steps at a 
time. 

“Is Miss Brooke at home ’” asked the last voice. 

“ And quite disengaged ?” added the second. 

“Yes, ma’am. Will you please to walk in? Your names, 
ladies?” And old Jane announced in the drawing-room, 


speak plain, and, if possible, keep your eyes open.” She 
had an infantile lisp also; but that weakness never over. 
came her in the company of her own sex; it was her pecu- 
liar weapon of fascination against the other. 

Miss Scruple, her companion, was a tight, exact, metho. 
dical person, rather plump and comely, and very handsomely 
though quietly dressed in gray silk and a Dunstable bonne}. 
She had a wealthy look, while Miss Mavis appeared to be. 
long to that numerous class of unfortunates who have seey 
better days; yet Miss Mavis took the lead, and was eyj. 
dently a person of authority with her friend, who, indeed 
was so fearful lest she should do any thing not strictly 
proper that she would never have done any thing at all but 
fur her more prompt and reckless associate. 

On their way through the village they had been engaged 
in adispute as to whether it was not premature to call at 
the rectory before the family appeared at church; and Miss 
Mavis had settled it within hearing as a thing to be first done 
and then talked about ; and though Miss Scruple inclined to 
think that a few days’ delay would be decidedly more proper, 
she had allowed herself to be taken possession of and walked 
up to the door as if she had no will of her own. After the 
ordinary forms of self-introduction, the weather, the har. 
vest prospects, and the state of people’s health in general, 
had been systematically disposed of, Miss Mavis possessed 
herself of the ball of conversation, and kept it up almost to 
herself. She had a little foible which requires especial 
mention, and this was the liking to answer all her own 
questions, whether right or wrong, to save other people the 
trouble of speaking. This gave a rather one-sided effect to 
social converse, which was not very highly appreciated in 
Ashburn society, where every body, every lady especially, 
desired to have her own turn in it. 

“We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Brooke as we came 
up the village,” she began. “ Was he going down to the 
school? We are very anxious to hear what he thinks of 
the school. Have you visited it yet? No. O, you will 
find it in admirable order when you do go; the master and 
mistress are married people without any encumbrance, and 
both boys and girls are well trained.” 

“Very well trained, and very properly behaved,” added 
Miss Scruple in a breathless pause. 

“Do you intend teaching there, Miss Brooke? 0 yes, 
of course you do; one may see you are an active person. 
Can you teach singing in parts? No, I daresay not; there 
is a difficulty about it, particularly with children who are 
not over bnght.” 

“A great difficulty,” Miss Scruple repeated, like a mo- 
dest echo. She never put forth an independent sentiment, 
lest it should not be proper. ' 

“And how do you like Ashburn? It is a beautiful 
country; yes, very beautiful. Do you draw? does your 
young sister draw? Just a little; to be sure, all young 
ladies say so. Enough to take a sketch in pencil or watel- 
colours? Certainly. I thought—” " 

“No, Miss Mavis, we cannot either of us draw at all, 
interposed Nora, determined to share her mouopoly. 

“Indeed, you surprise me! it is such a very agreeable 
pastime. I used to draw myself some years since ; and there 
are many objects in this neighbourhood well worth the at- 





“ Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple.” 
Miss Mavis was a middle-sized slender person, who 


moved with a gentle swaying of her whole body, and her | 
‘ | 
She 


hands clasped in front, as if about to prefer a petition. 
wore a light, washed-out, muslin dress, rather trailing in the 
skirt, a meagre gauze scarf, and a chip bonnet with a thin 
white feather curling round the crown. The general effect 
of her appearance was limp and colourless. Her face was 
thin and pale, and rather agreeable than otherwise, when 
she had on her plain common-sensical manner; but at other 
times she had a trick of dropping her eyelids like a carica- 
ture of a modest young girl, which gave many people an 
alinost irresistible desire to say, “Do stand straight and 


tention of artists—Plessy-Regis, for instance; what a pic 
turesque and truly noble study! Have you been over to sti 
| the house yet ? Not yet. It is a long walk, I agree with et 
and of course you must have been taken up by domestic 
arrangements. I trust our call this morning is not Ve 
; premature ?” ; 
‘Not very premature, for we desire to do every thing ™ 
order and quite properly,” subjoined Miss Scruple apt aged 
“We are extremely glad to make acquaintance with a 
neighbours early. We are quite settled,” said Anna pit 
| santly. 
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“You will admire Plessy-Regis ; every body gen i. 
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many oppertunities of study in that branch of art? You have 
not travelled much? No. Ah, but you must travel. What! 
u don’t care to travel? That is strange in a young person.” 
“4 woman's proper sphere is home; and there, doing 
her duty, she ought to be the happiest,” said Miss Scruple. 

Anna gave her a grateful and encouraging glance in re- 
turn for this sensible old remark, and would have drawn 
her into the conversation, but Miss Mavis immediately re- 
sumed her gentle ripple of chat. 

“Qur late lamented rector was a bachelor; and he left 
the management of the school and clothing-club entirely in 
our hands. Of course we shall resign it to you now; and I 
speak of it at once to avoid any misunderstanding and dis- 
arrangement.” 

“As is certainly the most proper plan,” added Miss 
Scruple. 

“Miss Brooke being her father’s housekeeper, and hold- 
ing an important position in the village, naturally super- 
sedes us; but we shall be glad to render her all our possible 
assistance. You will want some little initiation into the 
working of our plans; and, if quite agreeable, I will bring 
down the books some long morning, and explain them to 
you.” 

* Anna thanked her visitors, and said she should be glad 
to benefit by their experience ; which Miss Scruple observed 
was the proper thing to do. 

“You have a young brother, I think, Miss Brooke,” 
resumed Miss Mavis, striking out in a new direction; “a 
remarkably fine handsome boy? Yes, he was taking the air 
in conpany with a military-looking gentleman when we 
had the pleasure of meeting him.” 

“That was uncle Ambrose,” said Nora. “ He will be so 
very glad to be introduced to-you, Miss Mavis. Were you 
ever in India ?” 

“No, my dear; but once, many years ago, I was in York- 
shire. Do you know Yorkshire at all? No. Ah, it is a 
very fine county. Is your relative a single man? Yes; I 
thought so. I can always tell the married aspect; it is 
more thoughtful, more solid, as it were. Well, we have 
some very attractive young ladies hereabouts, have we not, 
Letitia ?” to Miss Seruple. 

“Ts it quite proper to allude to so delicate a topic in con- 
nection with a gentleman who is a stranger to us, Matilda ?” 

“Not quite, I think, not quite,” said Nora audaciously ; 
“but uncle Ambrose is so kind that he would never wish 
to repress any interest in himself. I believe he intends to 
marry ; indeed, we have heard him speak of a charming per- 
son in Scotland ; but I ought not to mention it perhaps, as 
it is not settled.” 

Nora feigned to be rather shocked at her own incautious 
admission, and cast a glance at Anna that almost overthrew 
her gravity ; while Miss Mavis pinched her little scarf round 
her shoulders, and drooped pensively. From the moment 
that it was reported in Ashburn that the new rector was a 

widower, and had a bachelor-brother living with him, she had 
hot ceased to build airy churches, to the altars of which she 
and Letitia Scruple were being for ever led by these two 
gentlemen. Nora’s allusion to the charming person in Scot- 
and had quite effaced the roseate bloom from these previ- 
sions, 

“Have you ever seen her, Miss Brooke?” she asked in a 
tender voice. “No! What an interest you must feel in her 
Vio 1s to deprive you of the sweet companionship of so near 
and dear a relative! It will be a very painful separation, 
Will it not 2” 

“But under such circumstances, resignation is most pro- 
per and becoming, Matilda. Nobody should allow their feel- 
“gS to master them,” said Miss Scruple, with more decision 
‘ian had yet appeared in her. 

_ Ah, Letitia, every body is not blessed with such a firm 
ve-balanced mind as yours. I was always tender-hearted. 
"; Gear mother used to say, ‘ Matilda, you are all nerves, 
“ Seusibility ;’ and she was right. My feelings were ever 
LO$t acute.” 


a 


yo 





“Indeed, Miss Mavis, you have quite the fragile look of 
a person of that kind. Anna, shall I call uncle Ambrose 
down-stairs?” Anna dropped a pair of scissors, and was 
obliged to stoop to pick them up again to hide her face. 

“No, not for worlds, my dear,” said Miss Mavis, with ex- 
tended hands pressed fervently together,—“ not for worlds! 
I could not bear to see any more company this morning.” 

Nora thought she was going to cry, and would probably 
have explained that the charming person in Scotland was a 
myth, had not Miss Mavis’s foible borne her fluently along 
the tide of conversation ounce more. But her tone of viva- 
city was quite gone. She quoted poetry, alluded mournfully 
to the grave, and at length, with a touching and pensive 
languor, took leave, and was supported out into the garden 
by her faithful friend. 

“You should not have repeated that nonsense, Nora,” 
said Anna gravely ; ‘“ uncle Ambrose did not mean it.” 

“She was intent on making love to him,—did you see ?— 
so my insinuation will spare him that persecution. I shall 
make him come down-stairs and hear all he has escaped.” 
Nora’s amiable intentions were, however, frustrated by a 
second knock at the door. “We shall have all Ashburn 
here before dinner ; who can these be ?”’ said she. 

Jane announced Mrs. and Miss Foxcroft. They were the 
wife and daughter of the country doctor ; two showily-dressed 
persons of very unwieldy dimensions and heavy features, 
further enhanced by a solid sententious deportment. 

“How do you do, Miss Brooke? I hope you have got 
over the fatigues of your journey on Monday last?” said the 
mother. 

“ And are settled comfortably in your new abode ?” added 
the daughter. 

“Yes, thank you; we are already quite at home here,” 
replied Anna. 

The visitors were seated side by side on the sofa, very 
upright with their hands folded in their shawls. Big as 
they were, they spoke in little timid voices like school-chil- 
dren had up for a reprimand; and their great features, which 
irresistibly reminded Nora of little Red Ridinghood’s wolf- 
grandmother, were as solemn and composed as the sphynx 
surmounting the grand entrance at Plessy-Regis. 

“ Have many people called upon you yet, Miss Brooke? 
This is considered a very friendly neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Foxcroft. 

“Mamma, I see Mr. Joshua Parker coming up the road in 
his gray hat with the black band,” announced the daughter 
emphatically, craning her neck to see over the evergreens. 

“Do you, Moppet? Then he is coming to call at the 
rectory ; for he never wears his hat except when he is going 
to make a call,—and there is nowhere to call at but here.” 

“ And Miss Popsy is following him with her green um- 
brella up.” 

A few minutes after, Mr. Joshua and Miss Parker were 
announced. Anna began to wish that her father would re- 
turn to help her to entertain her guests, or else that uncle 
Ambrose would come down; but neither of these desirable 
events happened. Mr. Parker was a lawyer, with a shrewd 
face, and hair standing up all over his head like a brush; 
and as Mrs. Foxcroft took him to talk to, fortunately, Anna 
and Nora were at liberty to devote themselves to Miss Fox- 
croft and Miss Popsy. ‘The latter, contemporary in point of 
age with Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple, had a clever coun- 
tenance, ludicrously like her brother’s, and a pair of the 
quickest keenest eyes in the universe. 








THE ROAD TO FAME. 





AN interesting account of Henri de Balzac, the famous no- 
velist, has just been published by his sister; who has given 
us, from her brother's letters, a chronological list of his 
works, showing in what order they ought to be read, and 
throwing much interesting light on the life of the author, 
which he so studiously kept hidden from the public eye. No 
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writer, destined ultimately to work his way to success, ever 
laboured more perseveringly against the neglect that for 
ten weary years swallowed up all the books he offered to 
the world. Whatever he wrote fell flat, producing no effect 
on the public. 

After meditating profoundly on the ill success of his 
efforts, with a view to satisfying himself of its cause, and 
thus of discovering its remedy, De Balzac opened his mind 
to three other unfortunate aspirants to literary greatness, 
informing them that they were all on the wrong road; that 
scientific knowledge was the true and necessary basis of 
literary labour in all its branches; and assuring them that, 
if they wished to make themselves a name as novelists, their 
only plan was, to quit the gay world, with its distractions, 
establish themselves in that part of the city which is oc- 
cupied by the students of the public schools (and goes by 
the name of the “ Latin Quarter’), and there study science 
thoroughly for four years; after which preparation, they 
would be able to produce a novel that should be a faithful 
reflex and exponent of human life, and would insure for its 
author a brilliant success. 

The three other embryo great men listened to the pro- 
ject, discussed, and adopted it. They rented furnished 
lodgings in the Rue de l'Ouest, obtaining a lease of the 
same for four years, and paying the rent beforehand, so that 
no subsequent blasts of misfortune might blow them out 
from their iiermitage; after which prudent precaution, the 
four friends entered together on their new life, following 
the courses of lectures at the schools with which the Quar- 
tier Latin abounds, and turning a deaf ear to the blandish- 
ments of the world. 

At the end of six months, however, one of the friends grew 
weary of this student-life, and left the group; at the end of 
a year a second of its members withdrew; and in fifteen 
months from the time of their association De Balzac found 
himself alone. But he persevered to the end of the course 
of study he had marked out, attending with the utmost as- 
siduity the lectures on medicine, anatomy, and metaphysics. 
At the end of the four years he emerged from his retreat, 
and returned into the world, with the Peau de Chagrin 
under one arm, and the Physiologie du Marige under the 
other. These two works, abounding in the profound and 
subtle analysis of human nature which constitute so re- 
markable a feature of his writings, laid the foundation of 
De Balzac’s fame. A. B. 





SMITH OF MAUDLIN. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY, 





My chums will burn their Indian weeds 
The very night I pass away, 
And cloud-propelling puff the ash 
As white the thin smoke melts away ; 
Then Jones of Wadham, eyes half-closed, 
Rubbing the ten hairs on his chin, 
Will sav, ‘This very pipe I use 
Was poor old Smith’s of Maudlin.” 
That night in High Street there will walk 
The ruffling gownsmen three abreast, 
The stiff-neck’d proctors, wary-eyed, 
The dons, the coaches, and the rest; 
Sly “Cherub Sims” will then propose 
Billiards, or some sweet ivory sin; 
Tom cries, “ He play’d a pretty game— 
Did honest Smith of Maudlin.” 
The boats are out !—the arrowy rush, 
The mad bull’s jerk, the tiger’s strength: 


> 


The Balliol men have wopp'd the Queen’s— 
Hurrah! but only by 
Dig on, ye muffs; ye cripples, di 
Pull blind, till crimson sweats 
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The man who bobs 
For plucky Smith 6f Maudlin!”’ 


and steers cries, “O 





| plan; and so, rejecting the piece she had brought, 
sured the place, and went in quest of one more . 


Wine-parties met—a noisy night, 
Red sparks are breaking through the cloud; 
The man who won the silver cup 
Is in the chair erect and proud; 
Three are asleep—one to himself 
Sings, “ Yellow jacket’s sure to win.” 
A silence :—“ Men, the memory 
Of poor old Smith of Maudlin.” 


The boxing-rooms—with solemn air 
A freshman dons the swollen glove; 
With slicing strokes the lapping sticks 
Work out a rubber—three and love; 
With rasping jar the padded man 
Whips Thompson’s foil, so square and thin 
And cries, “ Why, zur, you’ve not the wrist 
Of Muster Smith of Maudlin.” 


But all this time beneath the sheet 
I lie so still, and free from pain, 
Hearing the bed-makers sluff in 
To gossip round the blinded pane ; 
Try on my rings, sniff up my scent, 
Feel in my pockets for my tin; 
While one hag says, “‘ We all must die, 
Just like this Smith of Maudlin.” 


Ah! then a dreadful hush will come, 
And all I hear will be the fly 
Buzzing impatient round the wall, 
And on the sheet where I must lie ; 
Next day a jostling of feet— 
The men who bring the coffin in: 
“This is the dvor—the third-pair back,— 
Here’s Mr. Smith of Maudlin !” 











THE ROSE-LEAF CUTTER. 
(MEGACHILE CENTUNCULARIS.) 


One of the most interesting little creatures in the insect 
world is the bee called the Rose-leaf Cutter. Though one of 
the solitary bees, it does not despise the society of man, but 
is particularly fond of selecting a well-cultivated garaen or 
a human dwelling to build its nest, provide for its young, 
and discharge the duties of its little life. 

In the month of June last, my attention was attracted 
by seeing one of these bees enter a large old nail-hole in a 
joint between the bricks of a south wall at the back of my 
house. When it came out, I looked into the hole, but there 
was nothing to be seen. Suspecting, however, she was 
examining the place for a nest, the next day I looked again, 
when, to my surprise, I found one gallery was complete; 
this I afterwards measured, and it proved to be an inch and 
three-quarters long, having three separate cells, well supplied 
with bee-bread, and sealed up. The bee was examining a 
other part of the hole by the side of the completed gallery. 
When she flew away, I lcoked into this hole (for she had 
evinced some little anxiety, coming to the opening and then 
going back again to the extreme end), and discovered, = 
supposed I had discovered, her difficulty. There was an old 
chrysalis in the hole, which filled it to within half an inch o. 
the opening. This I drew out, and had hardly done so “ee 
the bee returned, carrying a piece of green leaf, which shi 
took into the hole. After a very short time, she brought 
out again; and letting it fall on the ground, returned 0 © 
hole, in which she stayed a little while, and then flew 0}. 
Now it struck me that the bee, after making her 
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mination, had determined upon the form of the piece °°" 
she needed; but when she brought it and took it Inte ©” 
hole, seeing the alteration made therein by the —, 
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—— 
this one long and inclining to oval. Here, then, was laid, 
not the first stone, but the first leaf of that wonderful struc- 
e which I shall now minutely describe. 

The gallery, when formed, consisted of a tube about two 
inches long and three-eights wide, divided into four sections 
of about half an inch or five-eighths long each. This would 
give tu each chamber in the tube, when finished, a clear 
space half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter (it being perfectly cylindrical). _In each of these 
chambers, as the work goes on, a quantity of bee-bread, as 
t is called, is placed, formed for the most part of the pollen 
of fowers; then an egg is deposited, and the chamber sealed 
up. Another is then immediately formed of the requisite 
length, finished in the same smooth round manner within, 
the bee-bread placed, the egg deposited, the opening sealed, 
and so on, till the gallery is complete. In a short time the 
ecg which the bee lays in each cell is hatched into a small 
crub, or larva, which instantly begins to devour the food 
stored in its cell. Upon this it feeds, and grows incessantly 
till the food is all consumed; when it spins itself into a co- 
coon, and in the following spring bursts its cell, and comes 
out a perfect insect. It is not the least remarkable part of 
this bee’s instinctive foresight that the bee-bread laid up in 
each cell is just the required portion, enough to bring the 
larva to maturity, but none to spare—no waste. 

But now for the more minute details of the little up- 
holsterer’s work. First, three or four pieces of leaf were 
thrust into the extreme point of the nail-hole to fill up the 
useless portion of the cavity, and then the cylinder or tube 
was formed. For this purpose pieces of leaf were cut in an 
oval form, and placed lengthwise in the hole; about nine 
layers of leaf were thus placed, the joints of each preceding 
layer being with the most consummate skill and admirable 
instinct crossed by the centre of the next layer, so that the 
edges of the outside row of pieces met in the middle of the 
pieces in the next layer, and so on, till the interior was 
finished in a smooth and perfectly round tube. Then the 
transverse sections were fitted in. These are cut in an 
exact circle—I say exact, for I do not think the most 
practised eye could discover the least irregularity in them. 
This was done with twelve circles, each division having 
four thicknesses of leaf. 

Having watched this process for some time, I was anx- 
ious to see the bee procure her materials. For this purpose, 
Imarked the direction she took when she came out, and 
moving after her, was not long before I found her at work. 
She had selected on this occasion the common scarlet lych- 
nis, for she does not invariably make choice of rose-leaves. 
Iwas quite astonished to see how quickly she cut off the 
requisite pieces: fixing herself upon the edge of a leaf, she 
cut out, with mathematical precision, a circular piece, and 
as quickly almost as we could describe a circle with a pair 
ofcompasses. When she severs the piece from the leaf, of 
course she, with the piece she has cut, falls; but her wings 
being spread out, she recovers herself instantly, and never 
descends more than three or four inches before she rises 
with her elegantly-cut geometrical figure between her legs, 
wud carries it to its appointed place in the structure. It is 
‘so remarkable that she never begins to cut with her head 
tothe point, but always to the stalk of the leaf; or if she 
“oes begin by oversight the contrary way, or meets with a 
‘peck or defect in the leaf, she immediately discontinues 
‘he operation and seeks a fresh leaf; nor does the circle or 
oval she cuts ever tear or break off suddenly when nearly 
severed, and so spoil or render imperfect the geometrical 
*cauty of the piece; and yet this might be expected, as she 
— upon the piece she cuts off, and not on the other part 

“the leaf; but upon close inspection, I have reason to think 
“Sat she poises the weight of her body by a tremulous motion 
. “tT wings, which she expands just before she makes the 
. “incision. Réaumur asserts, that in forming the tube and 
‘ing the different layers one within the other, she uses no 


i fluid, but trusts entirely to the elasticity of the leaf 


tur 





“er own dexterity, or manipulation, if we may use the | 


term. Iam rather disposed to doubt this, notwithstanding 
such an authority. The bee-bread is certainly adhesive; 
and although the layers are not glued together throughout 
their entire length, I think it probable that the edges of the 
circular transverse sections are glued to the sides of the 
tube; but whether it is so or not, the wonder is equally 
great. Here is a little creature who without compasses cuts 
out the most exact circle, without a knowledge of arc, or chord, 
or segment; can strike the truest oval, can fit these pieces to 
each other—each to its proper kind and in its proper place, 
oval to oval, and circle to circle. Through every part of the 
fabric symmetry, beauty, and strength are seen combined. 

I have said that during the operation the bee avoided 
all leaves that were withered or specked; but when the gal- 
leries were finished and well sealed, she was as careful to 
select withered brown leaves to place on the outside over 
all as she had been to avoid them before; so that there was 
very little difference in colour between the exterior of the 
nest and the mortar which joined the bricks. These with- 
ered brown-looking leaves, I have no doubt, she selected the 
more effectually to conceal the entrance to the nest. Hayv- 
ing thus finished the work, she flew off and never returned. 
I removed the nests, or galleries, and after some days di- 
vided one longitudinally ; the larve were hatched, and had 
begun to eat the store of food. The other gallery I have 
just opened; in the chambers of this the larve have eaten 
up their food, and have spun themselves into cocoons, just 
filling the chambers, awaiting the return of spring to enter 
upon a more perfect state of being; to perform, without a 
lesson,—perhaps without seeing others of their species than 
those hatched by their side,—to perform with instinctive 
knowledge the architectural wonders I have recorded above. 
How many persons pine in listless apathy for want of some 
excitement, something new, not knowing that interesting 
creatures and wondrous works like these await their plea- 
sure, and invite their inspection, at their own doors! 

Peake Banton. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 





THe Crow THINKS HER OWN Birp THE Farrest. ‘“ Every 
one fancies his own owl is a falcon” (Dutch),— Uk waant 
zijn uil een valk te zijn. “Every one thinks his cuckoo 
sings better than other people’s nightingales” (German),— 
Jedcr meint sein Kukuk singe besser denn der anders Nachti- 
gall. ‘* Red is love’s colour,’ said the wooer to his foxy 
charmer” (German),— Roth est die Farbe der Liebe, sagte der 
Buhler zu seinem fuchsfarbinen Schatz. “ Desire beautifies 
what is ugly” (Spanish),— #1 deseo han permoso lo feo. 
“ Handsome is not what is handsome, but what pleases” 
(Italian),— Non @ bello quel ch’ @ bello, ma quel che piace. 

W. K. Ke tty. 








FINIS TERRE. 


A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 





Lf 

Anout half-way through the only street of Tregony are the 
picturesque ruins of a Sunday-school, first deserted in con- 
sequence of parochial broils, and then accidentally destroyed 
by fire. All that remains about the skeleton of the build- 
ing to denote its former purpose is the inscription, along a 
kind of frieze beneath the crumbling pediment, still legible, 
which reads, ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ;”’ a noble truth, yet the one which, acted upon in a nar- 
row spirit as applied to education, was probably the cause of 
the heart-burnings which led to the desertion ofthe good work, 
and the destruction of its “ local habitation.” 

A small stream, which now trickles past this place in the 
lowest hollow of a capacious channel, serves to show how the 
sea has receded on this portion of the southern coast: for it is 
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on record that this 
shallow brook was 
once a navigable river 
up to Tregony; and 
great rings, we were 
told, may still be seen 
high up the rocks form- 
ing the banks of the 
stream near the town, 
which were once used 
for the purpose of 
mooring the trading 
vessels that ascended 
thus far from the sea. 

After noticing the 
curiously-built alms- 
houses and a few other 
objects in Tregony, we 
struck into a solitary- 
looking road leading 
to Veryan, and other 
small villages, bear- 
iug such characteris- 
ticnames as Treworla, 
Trelegas, and Cargu- 
riel. Near one of these 
we dined, al fresco, in 
afield, late in the after 
noon, an old woman 
bringing us out fried 
bacon, cheese, and saf- 
fron-cake from a cot- 
tage near. 

Just at sunset, the 
top of the hill of St. 
Gerrans was gained, 
and with it a view of 
the sea. The church 
of St. Gerrans has been 
recently rebuilt, with 


the exception of the steeple, which, from its elevated position, | 


is seen from a great distance, and is remarkable as differing 
from the usual tall and massive square towers of the Cornish 
churches. From the churchyard is commanded a magnificent 
panoramic view; and we noticed there a fresh inscription on 
a tomb, recording the name of the late rector, aged eighty- 
seven, for fifty years rector of the parish. The tomb is quite 
a picturesque object: it stands beneath a group of tufted 
lime-trees, the background of which is the blue ocean, whose 
murmur gently rises like a distant dirge. The canopying 
limes are ever kept close cropped towards the south, like the 
outside of a bower, but not by human hands; the sea-blast 
each winter and each spring performs the office more per- 
fectly, and more unforgetfully. 

As we approached St. Mawes from this point, the land- 
scape, varied by arms of the sea stretching far inland, like 
a series of lakes, became wonderfully fine. Deep grassy 
slopes, such as Copley Fielding only could ever paint, and 
masses of foliage growing richer towards the water's edge, 
made a succession of miniature Killarneys and Winder- 
meres, each with its hills and woods and sky doubled in the 
reflection of the clear waters. 

On reaching the borders of the estuary that separated us 
from the tongue of land, on the farther side of which the 
place of our destination, St. Mawes, was situated, we per- 
ceived only an old woman issuing from the hut, which we con- 
ceived to be the ferry-house, instead of the expected boat- 
man. She scarcely seemed to notice us; but hobbled to- 
wards a projecting piece of ground overhanging the nearest 
inlet, and there took her stand. Her strange figure was ren- 
dered almost supernaturally distinct in the deepening twi- 
light by the bright gleam that still lingered on the water in 
the background; and we could plainly distinguish that she 
had a club foot, and a face so red that it seemed to glow with 
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a fiery heat; while she 
fixed her small piere. 
ng eyes upon us in 
manner that made ug 
for @ moment think 
with sympathy of the 
terrors felt by boys 
on passing through g 
churchyard after dar 
or by solitary dwellers 
in lone houses when 
sudden noises are 
heard in the night, 
The scene and the 
light and the hour 
all seemed favourable 
to some such unusual 
event as the appari. 
tion of some dwarfish 
malignant fairy ; but 
these playful alarms 
of our kindling ima 
ginations were not 
destined to be long 
indulged. The figure 
soon proved itself to 
be simply that of the 
“lady of the lake,”— 
in other’ words, the 
ferry - woman, — who 
had taken her stand 
immediately above 
her crazy boat on see- 
ing us come down the 
hill from St. Gerrans; 
and the cleverness 
and muscular deter- 
mination with which 
she put us across 
made us ashamed of 
our passing suppositions concerning her immaterial na 
ture. 

After landing, and climbing the steep road to some 
heights, on turning to take a last look at the retiring boat, 
we caught a glimpse of the ferry-house between the branches 
of some trees (part of a little wood that straggled up the 
hill-side), and the white hut; and its reflection in the water, 
along with the hill we had descended, made such a matchless 
little picture, framed as it was by the gnarled branches ot! 
the oaks in front of us, that, though it was almost dark, we 
could not resist a sketch. And then, as it grew quite dark, 
we hurried on over the hill; but not without some little 
inconvenience, as the road was in places rather precipr 
tous, and, in the dark, difficult to find. But the aspect of St. 
Mawes, which we first saw by moonlight, seemed to promise 
ample compensation, especially as we found a very capital 
inn, stored with plentiful supplies of every kind. 

Entering by the back of the town, through straggling 
lines of fishermen’s cottages, we were agreeably surprise 
to find a pleasant and somewhat spacious esplanade an 
quay facing the estuary and looking towards the open se, 
which appeared quite important and picturesque 12 the 
moonlight; though we found next morning that it all was 
upon a somewhat miniature scale. We shall, however, ~ 
remember with pleasure our supper, by the light of the 
moon, at the upper bow-window of the Fountain Inn. 
Then came music, floating softly towards us from & boat oD 
the water making for some vessels in the offing, which rer 
riding at anchor in a stream of silver light that made t pa 
forms wonderfully distinct. But the romance of the music “ 
the water had not charm enough to keep us awake after cv 
hard day's trudge; and as the sounds grew faint we ee 
sleepy,—so sleepy that we were with difficulty roused, ¢ 
by the pleasing intelligence that our beds were ready. 
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“ok GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 





sIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


qa certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give 
ne to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine 
be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
4cking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and 
ery t0 health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





CHAPPUIS’ | 
PATENT REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 


Expressly constructed to obviate the objectionable necessity of looking through the _ Frevre 2. 
Instrument in thai one unavoidable stooping position which invariably causes stiffness 
in the neck, as is the case with all other Stereoscopes. (See Figure 1.) 


CHAPPUIS’? PATENT 
(As shown by Figure 2) 
Affords the facility of its being held in the same easy and pleasing manner as an 


Opera-glass, the horizontal position allowing of a better light being thrown upon the 
picture, whether during the day or the evening. . 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF P. E. CHAPPUIS, 
SOLE PATENTEE OF THE REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 
Of REFLECTORS for introducing DAYLIGHT into DARK PLACES, 
Reflecting Gaslight, and Decreasing the Consumption of Gas; 
AND FOR THE 
INDISPENSABLE LADIES’ TOILET MIRROR, 
Showing the Back and Front of the Head in the same Glass. 


No. 69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
































din 7 hr spe = held in a N.B. EVERY NOVELTY IN SLIDES, &c. 7 Cuappuis’ Improved Patent Reflecting 


MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 








8. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen . 36 
Dessert do. do. i > : : ‘ 27 


Tea Spoons, full size = , . 16 
mag a Kg sed <. . ° A 13 

t Spoons f Gilt Bow 
Mestand do.4 Gsperden }.. Lr TOILETTE AND 
Egg do.{ extra. DRESSING~BAG, 
With Wide Opening, 


NLEATEER ©§ MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, —————-<"= 


MING~CASK ’ GENTLEMEN’S 
bens MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 


£2 99 CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, TRAVELLING 


ui COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, bone yaar onto 
Hea SIDE=DISHES, | Mappin’s best Cutlery. £4 88, 
N’S “ 


" DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 


And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
— Warehouse, 
ls, 


No. 67 King William Street,. City, 


Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 


Manufactory: Qneen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 











_ TR . ‘ ey f . 


me MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE 


Zz 4 KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
a not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
"Ss PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
VARIETY. at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 
ated good by the Makers. and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
\UEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 


*.* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SLACK’S NICKEL SILVE 


SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 
Is the hardest and most perfect White Meta) | 
every Article for the Table, as Tea and Coffee 
sticks, Waiters, &c. A sample Tea-spoon will 
Stamps. 

Pattern. 

Table Spoons or Forks per dozen 12%, & 15s. ...... 19 
Dessert ditto 260 O86 SOF Bee CO8 O08 Oe Cee eee 108. & 13e, ereece lee. 
TeCa-SPOODS ....00ecercerenesecceseesees 58, & GE. wore Be, 


SLACK’S NICKEL, ELECTRO-PLATED 


stom, Tf 
Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; 8 combination of two meta 


sessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance 
Sterling Silver. A sample Tea-spoon sent treo en 


. d. 
& 
& 
& 
& 


Table Forks, per dozen...... 1 10 

Dessert ditto, ditto.........1 0 0 
Table-spoons, Gitto .......... 110 0 
Dessert ditto, ditto...........1 0 0 pein 
Tea-spoons, CRED <c cckcccdeviin 0 12 0&0 18 0 eeetee 


Every Article for the Table as in Silver. 


THE GREATEST VARIETY OF CRUET FRAMES IN LONDON, from 18s, 6d. each, 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK feel bound to caution the Public against purchasing articles unless Plated on Slack’s Nickel Sia 
as many persons (envious of the ms celebrity which this Metal has attained) are selling goods as Plated on Nickel Silver. R, andy 


beg to ~ ee Metal is peculiarly their own, and TO BE HAD ONLY AT 336 STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 
is as much superior to o wa one 


ld is to Silver. 


ab | 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated for Fifty Years for Quality and Cheapness. 


TABLE. DESSERT. 




















[vory Table Knives, to balance ...........0... sesseeceees 
I cae min Opbaannenane 
Ditto, ditto, very superior eee eee ere eee eee cee eee eee eee coe eeeeee 


Kitchen Table Knives and Forks, 8s. and 10s. per dozen. 


PATENT DISH COVERS. 


Every New Pattern always on Show in Electro-Plate, Britannia Metal, and 
SET 


ad 


Block Tin Dish Covers, with Handles to take Off ......ccccsecesseesesseeeeeee 
Ditto, Gitta, GueensS Patter tere .cccce ceecce cas ceecce cbbnes ovecce cvetce costes quncetidle 
Ditto, with Electro Plated Handies SOS CFF COS FOS EES OOS OS COS COS CSE C08 FH4 COE FEE EFE OOe 


BATHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTIC 


Hip Baths, from 16s. to 24s. each ; Sponging Baths, 7s. 6d. to 21s. ; Children’s Baths, 9. to I 
Shower Baths, 10s. 6d, to 80s. 











SLACK’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 


Families furnishing, who study Economy, will find it to their advantage to inspect the Stock, and compare the Prices. 




















Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d.; Superior ditto, with standards, 12s. 6d. to 25s.; Fire-irons, 2s. 6d. to 12s.; Kitchen Utensils in 


Roasting Jacks, 7s. 6d. complete; Meat Screens, 12s. 6¢.; Tea Trays, 6s. 6d., set of three; Papier Maché ditto, from 25s.; Small Kitchen Set, for Cotiag® 
every requisite in Furnishing Ironmongery at equally low prices. 
, whieh 


THE LEAMINCTON PRIZE KITCHENER 


Is the most efficient, economical, and convenient Range of the present day. The top férms a hot-plate, and the open fire can be used for roast 

the great objection generally felt to close Ranges. It burns the cheapest fuel, and is a certain cure for smoky chimneys. Tobe seen in operation. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, in submitting the above Prices, beg it to be understood it is for articles of the best quality only. 

tensive patronage their Establishment has received for a period of nearly 50 years, will be some proof the Public have not been at 

as a further guarantee, they will continue to exchange any article not approved of, or return the money; it being their intention 

such articles as will do them credit and give satisfaction by their durability. 


Families furnishing should send for “ Slack’s Illustrated Catalogue,’’ containing 350 drawings and prices of Electro-Piate, Cutlery; 
Fire-irons, and every requisite in Furnishing Ironmongery, at the lowest possible prices. Orders above £2 carriage free. 








RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND, LONDON, OPPOSITE SOMERSET # 
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